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TO THE READER. 


T HE late Mr. Burke, fronl a principle of 
unaffeéted humility, which they, who 
were the moil: intimately acquainted \\yith his 
character, beil: kno\v to have been in his eil:i- 
nlation one of the moil: important moral du- 
ties, never himfelf made any collettion of the 
various publications with ",-hich, during a 
period of forty years, he adorned and enriched 
the literature of this country. When, how- 
ever, the rapid and unexampled demand for 
his" Reflexions on the Revolution of France," 
had unequivocally teftified his celebrity as a 
",'riter, fome of his friends fo far prevailed upon 
him, that he permitted them to put forth a 
regular edition of his 'works. Accordingly, 
three volumes in quarto appeared under that 
title in 1 jg2, printed for the late Mr. Dodíley. 
a 3 That 
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That edition, therefore, has been made the 
foundation of the prefcnt, for \yhich a form 
has been chofen better adaptcd to publick 
convenience.. Such errours of the pre{s as have 
been difcovered in it are here rettified: in 
other refpeéts it is faithfuHy foIio\ved, except 
that in one iníl:ance, an accident of little mo- 
Jnent has occafioned a {light deviation from the 
ftrid chronological arrangement; and that on 
the other hand, a fpeech of confpicuous excel- 
lence, on 'his declining the poll at Briíl:ol, in 
]"780, is here, for the firíl: time, infcrted in its 
proper place. 


As the aélivity of the Author's mind, and 
the lively intercíl: which he took in the wel- 
fare of his country, ceafcd on]y with his life; 
many fubfequent productions iffued from his 
pen, which 'were received in a manner corre- 
fpúnding with his diíl:inguilhed reputation. 
He \vrote al[o various traas, of a leiS popular 
dc[cription, which he defigned for private cir- 
culation, 
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culation, in quarters w here he fuppofed they 
might produce moil: benefit to the commu- 
nity; but which, with fome other papers, have 
been printed fince his death, from copies 
which he left behind him fairly tranfcribed, 
and moil: of them correéted as for the pre:lS. 
All there, now firil: collet1:ed together, form 
the contents of the lai1: two volumes. They 
are difpofed in chronological order, with the 
exception of the Preface to Briifot's Addrefs, 
"hich having appeared in the Author's life- 
time, and from delicacy not being åvo\ved by 
him, did not come within the plan of this 
edition, but has been placed at the end of the 
1afi volume, on its being found deficient in juil: 
bulk. 


The feveral poil:humous publications, as 
they from time to time made their appear- 
ance, \vere accompanied by appropriate pre- 
faces. Thefe, ho\vever, as they \vere princi- 
pally intended for temporary purpofes, have 
a 4 been 
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been omitted. Some few explanations only, 
.which theycontained,feem here to be neceifary. 


The " Obfervations on the Conduét of the 
" Minority in the Seffion of 1 ïQ3," had been 
written and fent by Mr. Burke as a paper en- 
tirely and firiéUy confidential; but it crept 
furreptitiouOy into the world, through the 
fraud and treachery of the man whom he had 
employed to tranfcribe it, and, as ufuaHy hap- 
pens in fuch cafes, came forth in a very 
olangled íl:ate, under a falfe title, and without 
the introductory letter. The friends of the 
i\uthor, without \vaiting to confult him, in- 
fiantly obtained an injunélion from the Court 
of Chancery to flop the fale. What he him- 
felf felt, on receiving intelligence of the injury 
ùone him by one, from \\ horn his kindnefs 
dcfcrved a very different return, will be beíl: 
conveyed in his own words. The following 
is an extratl: of a letter to a friend, which he 
diåated on this fubjeét from a 'ÍÌck bed. 
" My 
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Bath, 15th Feb. 1797. 


" My DEAR LAURENCE, 


" ON the appearance of the ad- 
" vertifement, all newfpapers, and all letters 
" have been kept back from me till this time. 
" Mrs. Burke opened your's, and finding that 
" all the nleafures in the power of Dr. King, 
" yourfelf, and Mr. \V oodford, had been taken 
" to fupprefs the publication, fhe ventured to 
" deliver me the letters to-day, "\vhich were 
" read to me in my bed, about two o'clock. 
"This affair does vex me; but I am not 
" in a fiate of health at prefent to be deeply 
" vexed at any thing. Whenever this mattcr 
., comes into difcuffion, I authorize you to 
ó. contradiét the infamous reports, "'- hich (I 
"am informed) have been given out; that 
" this paper had been circulated through the 
"Minifiry, and was intended gradually to 
" Oide into the prcfs. To the beft of lny re- 
" colleB:ion, I never had a clean copy of it 
" 
ut 
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" but one, 'which is now in my poffeffion; 1 
" never communicated that, but to the Duke 
" of Portland, from \"hom I had it back 
"again. But the Duke win fet this matter 
" to rights, if in reality therc were two copies,. 
" and he has one. I ncver fbc\\'cd it, as they 
" know, to anyone of the Minifiry. If the 
" Duke has really a copy, I believe his and 
" mine are the only oncs that exifi:, except 
" what \vas taken by fraud from loofe and 
" incorreEt: papers by S-, to \\-"hom I gave 
" the letter to copy. As foon as I began to 
" fufpec1: hinl capable of any fuch fcandalous 
"breach of truft, you know \vith what an- 
" xiety I got the loofe papcrs out of his hands, 
" not haying reafon to think that he kept any 
"other. Neither do I bcEeve in faét (unlefS 
" he meditated this villainy long ago) that h
 
" did or does now poffefs any clean copy. I 
" never communicated that paper to anyone 
" out of the very fmall circle of thofe private 
" friends, from whom I concealed nothing. 
" But 
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c' But I beg you and my friends to be cau- 
"tiou how you let it be underíl:ood, that I 
" dilclaim any thing but the mere atl: and in- 
" tention of publication. I do not retraét any 
" one of the fentiments contained in that Me- 
" morial, Vt'hich was and is my jufiification, 
" addreífcd to the friends, for w hofc ufe alone 
" I intended it. Had I defigncd it for the 
" publick, I fhould have been more exatl: and 
"full. It was \vritten in a tone of indigna- 
c, tion, in confequence of the refol utions of the: 
" 'Vhig Club, \\'hich \vere direétly pointed 
" againfi myfe1f and others, and occafioned our 
" feceffion from that Club; 
'hich is the lafi 
" at\: of my life that I {hall under any circum- 
" fian.ces repent. Many temperaments and 
" explanations there \yould have been, if I had 
u ever had a notion that it fhould meet the 
Ii publick eye." 


In the mean time a large inlprefiìon, amount- 
ing, it is believed, to three thou{and copies, 
had 
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had been difperfed over the country. To re- 
call thefe was impoffible; to have expetted 
that any acknowledged prorluélion of Mr. 
Burke, fun of D1atter likely to interefi: the fu- 
ture hifiorian, could remain for ever in obfcu- 
rity, \vould have been folly; and to have pa
ed 
it over in filent neglea, on the one hand, ar, 
on the other, to have then made any confider- 
able changes in it, might have feemed an 
abandonment of the principles which it con- 
tained. The Author, therefore, difcovering 
that, \vith the exception of the introduttory 
letter, he had not in faét kept any dean copy, 
as he had fuppofed, corret1:ed one of the 
pamphlets with his o\vn han(L From this, 
which was found prcferved with his other 
papers, his friends aftenvards thought it their 
duty to give an authentick edition. 


The" Thoughts and Dctails on Scarcity" 
were originally prefented in the form of a Me- 
morial to Mr. Pitt. The Author propofed af- 
terwards 
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terwards to recaíl: the fame matter in a ne\v 
íhapc. He even advertifed the intended \vork 
under the title of " Letters on Rural CEcono- 
micks, addreífed to Mr. Arthur Young;" but 
he feems to have finifued only two or three de- 
tached fragments of the firíl: letter. Thefe 
being too imperfeB: to be printed alone, his 
friends inferted them in the Memorial where 
they feemcd beft to cohere. The Memorial 
had been fairly copied, but did not appear to 
have been examined or correaed, as {orne 
trifling errors of the tranfcriber were percep- 
tible in it. The manufcript of the fragments 
was a rough draft from the Author's own hand, 
much blotted and very confufed. 


The "Third Letter on the Propo(als for 
Peace," was in its progrefs through the preiS 
,,,hen Mr. Burke died. About one half of it 
was aaually revifed in print by him(elf, though 
not in the exaét order of the pages as they now 
fiand. He enlarged his firíl: draft, and fepa- 
rated 
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rated one great member of his fubjeéè, for the 
purpofe of introducing fome other matter be- 
tween. The different parcels of manufcript, 
clefigned to intcn,ene, were difcovered. One 
of them he feemed to have gone oyer himfelf, 
and to have improved and augmented. The 
other (fortunately the fmaller), was much more 
imperfetr, juíl: as it was taken from his mouth 
by dié1:ation. The former reaches from the 
two hundred and forty-fixth, '* to near the end 
of the t
vo hundred and fixty-fecond page; the 
latter nearly occupies the twelve pages which 
follow. No important change, none at all af- 
feéting the meaning of any paffage, has been 
made in either, though in the more imperfeét 
parcel, fOlne latitude of difcretion in fubordi- 
uatc points was neceffarily ufed. 


There is, however, a confiderable member
 
for the greater part of which, Mr. Burke's re- 


>It In the prefent edition it extends from page 320 to 
page 336. 


putation 
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putation is not refponfible: this is the inquiry 
into the condition of the higher clalTes, which 
commences in the*twohundredand ninety-fifth 
page. The fummaryofthewhole topick ind
ed, 
nearly as it ftands in the three hundred and fe- 
venty third and fourth pages, t was found, to- 
gether with a marginal reference to the bank- 
rupt-liíl:, in his own hand-writing; and the ac- 
tual conclufion of the letter was diétated by him, 
but never received his fubfequentcorreaion. He 
bad alfo preferved, as materials for this branch 
of his fubjeét, fome fcattered hints, documents, 
and parts of a correfpondence on the ftate of 
the country. He "vas, ho\vever, prevented from 
working on them, by the want of fome au- 
thentick and official information, for which 
he had been long anxioufly waiting, in order 
to afcertain, to the fatisfaélion of the publick, 
what with his ufual fagacity he had fully an- 
ticipated from his own perfonal obfervation, to 


· Page 369 of the prefent edition. 
t Pages 4 1 7, 418 of the present edition. 


his 
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his o\vn private conviétion. At length the re- 
ports of the different Committees, which had 
been appointed by the t\VO Houfcs of Parlia- 
ment, alnply furniíhed him with evidence for 
this purpo{c. Accordingly he read and con- 
fidered them with attention; but for any 
thing beyond this the feafon was now paíl:. 
The Supreme Difpo{erof an, againfi: whofe in- 
fcrutable counfels it is vain as \-vell as impious 
to murmur, did not permit hiIn to enter on the: 
execution of the talk which he meditated. It 
.was refolved, therefore, by one of his friends, 
after much heíitation, and under a very painful 
re{ponúbility, to make fueh an attempt as he 
could at fupplying the void; efpecially becaufe 
the in{ufficiency of our refources for the con- 
tinuance of the war was underfiood to have 
been the principal objeé1ion urged againft the 
two former " Letters on the Propo{als for 
Peace." In performing with reve;cntial diffi- 
dence this duty of friendfhip, care 
as been 
taken not to attribute to Mr. Burke any fenti- 
ment 
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ment which is not mofi explicitly known" 
from repeated converfations, and from much 
correfpondence, to have been decidedly enter- 
tained by that illuíl:rious man. One paffage 
of nearly three pages, containing a cenfure of 
our defenfive fyfiem, is borrowcd from a pri- 
vate letter, which he began to diél:ate, with an 
intention of comprizing in it the íhort rcfult 
of his opinions, hut which he afterwards aban- 
doned, when, a little time before his death, 
his health appeared in fome degree to amend, 
and he hoped that Providence might have 
fpared him at leafi to complete the larger 
publick lettcr, which he then propofed to 
refume. 


In the preface to the former edition of this 
letter, a fourth was mertioned as being in pof- 
feffion of Mr. Burke.s friends. It was in faét 
announced by the Author himfelf, in the con- 
clufion of the fecond, which it was then de- 
figned to follow. He intended, he faid, " to 
VOL. I. b " proceed 
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U proceed next on the quefiion of the facilities 
" pofTefTed by the French Republjck,þ"om the 
" interual ßate of other lllttions, and particularly 
H if this, for obtaining her ends; and, as his 
" notion5 were controverted, to take notice of 
" what, in that \,yay, had been recommended 
H to him." The vehicle," hich he had chofen 
for this part of his plan was an anfwer to a 
pamphlct .which \vas fuppofed to come from 
high authority, and was circulated by Minif- 
ters '" ith great indufiry, at the time of its ap- 
pearance in Oaober l7n5, immediate1y pre- 
,ious to that Seffion of Parliament ","hen his 
l\Iajcfty for the firfi time declarcd, that the 
appearance of any difpofition in the encnlY to 
llégotiate for gencral peacc, íhould not fail to 
be l11et" with an carncft defire to give it the 
fulleft and fpeedieft effeét. In truth, the an- 
f\vcr, which is full of fpirit and vivacity, \vas 
'" ritten the latter cnd of the fame year, but 
was laid afide when the quefiion afTumed a 
more ferious a(peét, from the conlnlencement 
of 
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of an aétual negotiation, which gave rife to the 
feries of printed letters. Afterwards, he began 
to re-write it, \\ ith a view of accommodating 
it to his ne\v purpofe. The greater part, ho\v- 
eycr, ftill rcmained in its original ftate; and 
feveral hcroes of the Revolution, \vho are there 
celebrated, having in the interval paífed off the 
publick ftage, a greater liberty of in{ertion and 
alteration than his friends on confideration 
have thought allowable, would be neceífary to 
adapt it to that place in the [eries for which 
it was ultimately defigned by the Author. 
This piece, thercfore, addrdfed, as the title 
originally ftood, to his noble friend, Earl Fitz- 
william, \vill be given the firfi: in the fupple- 
mental volumes, which \vill be hereaftcr add- 
ed to complete this edition of the Author's 
works. 


The traéls, moíl: of them in manu{cript, 
\.vhich have been already fcleéted as fit for this 
purpo{c, will probably furniíh foul' or five vo- 
b 2 lumes 
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lumcs nlore, to be printed uniform1 y with this 
edition. The principal piece is entitled " An 
Efi:'lY to\yards an Abridgement of the Engliili 
Hiíl:ory ;" and reaches from the earliefi: pcriod 
down to the conclufion of the reign of King 
John. It is written \vith much depth of an- 
tiquarian refearch, direaed by the mind of an 
intelligent fiatefman. This alone, as far as 
can be conjea.ured, \"ill f()rm more than one 
\'olume. Another entire volume alfo, at leafl:, 
'will be filled with his letters to publick mcn 
on publick affairs, efpccially thofe of Francc. 
This fupplemcnt will be fent to the prciS with- 
out delay. 


Mr. Burke's more familiar correfpondcncc 
,,,in be refcrved, as authorities to accompany 
a narrative of his life, Vt hich win conclude the 
whole. The period during which he flourifhed 
was one of the mofi: memorablc of our annals. 
It comprehended the acquifition of one empire 
in the eaft, the loíS of another in the weft, and 
the 
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the total [ubveríion of the ancient fyftem of 
Europe by the French Revolution; with all 
"\vhich events the hi-í1:ory of his life is necef- 
{arily and intimate1y conneB:ed; as indeed it 
alfo is, much more than is generally known, 
"\vÌth the ftate of literature and the elegant 
arts. Such a fubjeél of biography cannot be 
difmiffed with a flight and rapid touch; nor 
can it be treated in a manner worthy of it, 
from the information, however authentick and 
extenfive, which the induíl:ry of anyone man 
may have accumulated. Many important com- 
munications have been receiyed, but forne 
materials, "" hich relate to the purfuits of his 
early years, and which are kno\yn to be in 
exifience, have been hitherto kept back, not- 
withíl:anding repeated inquiries and applica- 
tions. It is, therefore, once more earnefily 
requcíl:ed, that all perfons \\' ho can themfel ves 
the friends or admirers of the late Edmund 
Burke, will have the goodnefs to tran{mit, 
without delay, any notices of that, or of any 
b 3 other 
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other kind, which may happen to be in their 
poffcffion, or within their rcach, to Meflrs. 
Rivingtons; a refpeél and kindneís to his me- 
mory,vhich will be thankfully acknowledged 
by thofe friends to whom, in dying, he com- 
mitted the {acred truíl: of his reputation. 


AD. 



ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


PRESENT EDITION. 


A NEW Edition of the Works of Mr. 
Burke having been called for by the 
Publick, the opportunity has been taken to 
make fome flight changes, it is hopcd for 
the better. 


A different difiribution of the contents, 
,,,hile it has made the volumes, ""ith the ex- 
ception of the firíl: and :ÍÌxth, more nearly 
equal in their refpeétive bulk, has, at the 
fame time, been fortunately found to produce 
a more methodical arrangemcnt of the whole. 
The firfi: and fecond volumes, as before, feve- 
rally 
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rally contain thofe literary and philofophicat 
"\-vorks by which Mr. Burke was known, pre- 
yious to the commencement of his publick life 
as a ftatefman, and the political pieces which 
were written by him between the time of his 
firft becoming conneéted \vith the Marquis of 
Rockingham; and his being chofen Member 
for Briftol. 111 the third are conlprehended 
aU his fpeeches and pamphlets from his firíl: 
arrival at Brifiol, as a candidate, in the year 
1774, to his farewell addrcíS from the hut. 
tings of that city, in the year ] 7 so. What 
he himfclf publiíhed relative to the affairs of 
India occupies the fourth volume. The rc- 
maining four comprize his works fince the 
French revolution, with the exception of the 
Letter to Lord Kenmare on the Penal Laws 
againíl: lrifh Catholicks, which \vas probably 
inferted where it ftands from its relation to 
the fubjeét of the Lettcr addrefièd by him, at 
a latcr period, to Sir Hercules Langri1he. 
With the falne exception, too, fir
ét rcgard 
has 
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has been paid to chronological order, .which, 
in the laíl: edition, was in forne inf1:ances 
broken, to infert pieces that were not difco- 
vered till it was too late to introduce them in 
their proper places. 


In the Appendix to the Speech on th
 
Nabob of Arcot's Debts the references were 
found to be confufed, and, in many places, 
erroneous. This probably had arifen from 
the circumf1:ance that a larger and differently 
coníl:ruaed Appendix feems to have been ori- 
ginally defigned by Mr. Burke, which, how- 
ever, he after\vards abridged and altered, while 
the fpeech and the notes upon it remained a!5 
they were. The text and the documents that 
1ùpport it have throughout been accommo- 
dated to each other. 


The orthography has been in many cafes 
altered, and an attempt made to reduce it to 
fome certain ftandard. The rule laid do\vn 
for 
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for the di{charge of this taik 'was, that when- 
ever Mr. Burke could be perceived to have 
becn uniform in his mode of {pelling, that was 
confidered as deciúve; but, where he varied, 
(and as he was in the habit of writing by dic- 
tation, and leaving to others the fuperinteJ)d- 
ance of the preiS, he was peculiarly liable to 
variations of this fort) the beft received au- 
thorities were direéted to be followed. The 
reader, it is trufied, will find this objeét, too 
much di{regarded in modern books, has here 
been kept in view throughout. The quota- 
tions which are interfperfcd through the 
,vorks of Mr. Burke, and which, were fre- 
quently made by him from memory, have 
been generally compared with the original 
authors. Several mifiakcs in printing, of onc 
word for another, by which the fcnfe was 
either perverted or obfcured, are no\v retti- 
fied. Two or three :linall infertions have 
alfo been made from a quarto copy correéled 
by Mr. Burke himíelf. From the fame {ource 
{onlethin& 


\ 
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fomething more has been drawn in the íhape 
of notes, to which are fubfcribed his ini- 
tials. Of this numbcr is the explanation of 
that celebrated phrafe, "the fwiniíh multi- 
tude:" an explanation 'which VtTas uniformly 
given by him to his friends, in converfation, 
on the fubjett. But another note will pro- 
bably interefi the reader fiiIl more, as being 
firongly expreffive of that parental affeaion 
which formed fo amiable a feature in the cha- 
raacr of Mr. Burke. It is in page 2ð8 of 
Vol. V. where he points out a coníiderable 
paffage as having been fupplìed by his " loíl: 
fon." Several other parts, poffibly amount- 
ing all together to a page or thereabout, were 
indicated in the fame manner; but, as they 
in general confiíl: of fingle fentenccs, and as 
the meaning of the mark by VtThich they were 
difiinguiíhed VtTas not aélually expreffed, it has 
not been thought neceffary to notice them 
particularly. 
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PREP ACE. 


B EFORE thc philofophical \vorks of Lord Bo. 
LINGBROKE bad appeared, great things were 
expeéted from the leifure of a man, \vho from the 
fplendid fcene of aétion, in which his talents had 
enabled him to make fo confpicuous a figure, had 
retired to employ thofe talents in the invefiiga
 
tion of truth. Philofophy began to congratulate 
herfelf upon [uch a profelyte frolD the \vorld of 
bufinefs, and hoped to have extended her po\ver 
under the aufpices of fuch a leader. In the midst 
of these pleasing expecrations, the \\'orks thernfelves 
at Jaft appeared in full body, and \vith great pomp. 
Thofe \vho fearched in them for ne\v difcoveries 
in the Inyfieries of nature; thofe \vho expeéted 
fomething 'which nlight explain or direét the ope.. 
rations of the mind; thofe who hoped to fee mo.. 
rality illufirated and enforced; thofe who looked 
for nc\v helps to fociety and goven1ment; thofe. 
who def:rcd to f
e the charaéters and paffions of 
mankind delineated; in fhort, all who confider 
fuch things as philofophy, and require forne of 
them at least, in every philofophical work, all thefe 
, . 
\vere certainly difappointed; they found the land.. 
marks of fcience prccifely in their former places: 
B 2 and 
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and they thought they received but a poor recom- 
pence for this difappointment,in feeing every lllode 
of religion attacked in a lively manner, and the 
foundation of every virtue, and of all government, 
fapped with great art and much ingenuity. What 
advantage do \ve derive from fuch \vritings? What 
delight can a man find in employing a capacity 
\vhich might be ufefullyexerted for the noblest 
purpofes, in a fort of fullen labour, in \\rhich, if 
the author could fucceed, he is obliged to own, 
that nothing could be more fatal to mankind than 
his fuccefs? 
I cannot conceive how this fort of writers pro- 
pofe to compafs the defigns they pretend to have 
in vie\v, by the inftruments \vhich they enlploy. 
Do they pretend to exalt the lllind of man, by 
proving him no better than a beaft? Do they think 
to enforce the pracrice of virtue, by denying that 
vice and virtue are diftinguifhed by good or ill 
fortune here, or by happinefs or mifery hereafter? 
Do they imagine they {hall increafe our piety, and 
our reliance on God, by exploding his providence, 
and illfifiing that he is neither juft nor good? Such 
are the doB-rines which, fometimes concealed, 
fometimes openly and funy avowed, are found to 
prevail throughout the writings of Lord BOLING- 
:BROKE; and fuch are the reafonings which this 
noble writer and feveral others have been pleafed 
to dignify with the name of philofophy. If thefe 
are 
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are delivered in a fpecious manner, and in a fiyle 
above the COD1mon, they cannot 'want a number 
of admirers of as much docility as can be váíhed 
for in difciples. To thefe the editor of the follow'.. 
ing little piece has addreffed it: there is no reafon 
to conceal the defign of it any longer. 
The defign \vas, to {hew that, 'without the exer.. 
tion of any confiderable forces, the fame engines 
which were employed for the defiruéìion of reli.. 
gion, Inight be employed \vith equal fuccefs for 
the fubverfion of government; and that fpecious 
arguments might be ufcd againfi thofe things 
which they, who doubt of every thing eIfe, \viII 
never permit to be quefiioned. It is an obferva- 
tion \vhich I think Ifocrates D1akes in one of his 
orations againfi the fophifis, that it is far D10re 
cafy to maintain a \vrong caufe, and to fupport 
paradoxical opinions to the fatisfaéìion of a com.. 
mon auditory, than to efiablifu a doubtful trutb 
by folid and condufive arguments. '''hen men 
find t
at fomething can be faid in favour of \vhat, 
on the very propofal, they have thought utterly 
indefenfible, they grow doubtful of their o
vn rea.. 
fon; they are thrown into a fort of plcafing fur.. 
prife; they run along 'with the fpeaker, charmed 
and captivated to find fuch a plentiful harvefi of 
reafoning, \vhere all feerned barren and unpromif.. 
ing. This is the fairy land of philofophy. And 
it very frequently happens, that thofe pleafing im.. 
B 3 preffions 
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preffions on the imagination, fuhftfi and prdduc
 
their effeå, even after the underfianding has been 
fatisfied of their unfubfiantial nature. There is a 
furt of glofs upon ingenious falfehoods, that daz- 
zles the imagination, but 'which neither belongs 
to, nor becomes the fober afpeét of truth. I hav
 
Illet \vith a quoiation in Lord Coke's reports that 
pleafed me very much, though I do not know 
from v\-'hence he has taken it: " Intcrdztnl fucata 
" fa!fìtas, (f.'lys he) in multis efl probabilior, et Jæpe 
" rationibus vincit nuda1ll veritatem." In fuch cafes, 
the \vriter has a certain fire and alacrity infpired 
into him by a confcioufnefs, that let it fare how it 
""in \vith the fubjeét, his ingenuity \vill be fure of 
applaufe; and this alacrity becomes Inuch greater 
if he aas upon the offenfive, by the Í1npetuofity 
that ah\Tays accoillpanies an attack, and the unfor- 
tunate propenfity which nlänkind have to the 
.Jìnding and exaggerating faults. The editor is 
f
tisfied that a mind, \,"hich has no reÜraint fnun 
a fenfe of its own 'weaknefs, of its fubordinate rank 
in the creation, and of the extreme danger of let- 
ting the ilTIagination loofe'upon fome fubjcås,lnay 
very plautibly attack every thing the lnofi excel- 
lent and veneraLle; that it \vould not be difficult 
to criticife the creation itfelf; and that if "'e \\'ere 
to exanlÍne the divine fabricks by our ideas of 
reafon and fitnefs, and to ufe the fame method of 
attack by \vhich fOlne lnen have affaulted revealed 
. religion 
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religion, we might with as good colour, and ,,'ith 
the fame fuccefs, make the wifdom and power of 
God in his creation appear to many no better than 
foolifhnefs There is an air of plaufibility \vhich 
accompanies vulgar reafonings and notions taken 
from the beaten circle of ordinary experience, 
that is admirably fuited to the narro\v capacities 
of fome, and to the lazinefs of others. But this 
advantage is in great meafure loft, 'when a painful, 
comprehenfive furvey of a very complicated mat- 
ter, and which requires a great variety of confi- 
derations, is to be made; when we muft feek in a 
profound fubjeét, not only for arguments, but for 
new materials of argument, their meafures and 
their method of arrangement; 'when we mull go 
out of the fphere of our ordinary ideas, and when 
'\vc can never walk fure, but by being fenfible of 
our blindnefs. And this \ve muft do, or \ve do 
nothing, whenever \ve examine the refult of a 
reafon \vhich is not our o\vn. Even in matters 
'which are, as it were, jufi within our reach, \vhat 
would become of the \vorld, if the praåice of all 
moral duties, and the foundations of fociety, refted 
upon having their reafons made clear and demon- 
firative to every' individual? 
The editor knows that the fubjecr of this letter 
is not fo fully handled as obvioufiy it might; it 
\vas not his defign to fay all that could poffib'y be 
B 4 faid. 
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faid. It had been inexcufable to fill a large va... 
lumc \vith the abufe of reafon; nor would fuch 
an abufe have been tolerable even for a fe\v pages, 
if fome under-plot of more confequenee than the 
apparent defign, had not been carried on. 
SOlne perfons have thought that the advantage5 
of the state of nature ought to have been more 
fully difplayed. This had undoubtedly been a 
vcry ample fubjea for declamation; out they do 
not confider the eharaéter of the piece. The writers 
againft religion, whilfi they oppofe every fyfiem, 
are \vife1y careful never to fet up any of their o\vn. 
If fOlne inaccuracies in calculation, in reafoning, 
or in method, be found, perhaps thefe will not be 
looked upon as faults by the admirers of Lord 
BOLINGBROKE ; who will, the editor is afraid, ob. 
ferve much more of his Lordfhip's charaéter in 
fueh particulars of the follo\ving letter, than they 
are like to find of that rapid torrent of an hnpe.. 
tuous and overbearing eloquence, and the variety 
of rich ilnagery for which that writer is jufil}' ad., 
mired. 


A LETTER 



A 


LET T E R 


TO 


LOR D * * * *. 


S HALt I venture to fay, my Lord, that in our 
late converfation, you ,vere inclined to the 
party \\rhich you adopted rather by the feelings of 
your good nature, than by the conviétion of your 
judgment? ,V" e laid open the foundations of fo- 
ciety; and you feared, that the curiofity of this 
fearch might endanger the ruin of the whole fa.. 
brick. You \\Tould readily have allowed my prin- 
ciple, but you dreaded the confequences; you 
thought, that having once entered upon thefe rea. 
fonings, ,ve might be carried infenfibly and irre... 
fifiibly farther than at firfl: ,,'e could either ha,re 
imagined or wifhed. But for my part, my Lord, J 
then thought, and am fiill of the fame opinion, that 
errour, and not truth of any kind, is dangerous 
 
that ill condufions can only flo,v from falfe propo- 
fitions; and that, to know whether any propo- 
fition be true or falfe, it is a prepofl:erous method 
to exalnine it by its apparent confcquences. 
Thefe 
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Thefe ,,-ere the reafons \vhich induced lne to go 
fo far into that enquiry; and they are the reafons 
,vhich dired me in all lny enquiries. I had in- 
deed often rcfleded on that fubjed before I could 
prevail on myièlf to comillunicate my reflexions 
to any body. They \vere generally melancholy 
enough; as thofe ufually are \vhich carry us be- 
yond tht! mere furface of things; and \vhich would 
undoubtedly makc the lives of all thinking men 
extremely nliferable, if the falne phi1ofophy \vhich 
cal:fcd the grief, did not at the fanle tin1e admi- 
nifier the cOlllfort. 
On confidering political focieties, their origin, 
their confiitution, and their effeds, I have fome- 
times been in a good deal III ore than doubt, whe- 
ther the Creator àid ever really intend man for a 
fiate of happinefs. I--Ie has mixed in his cup a 
number of natural evils, (in fpite of the boafis of 
fioiciftn they are evils) and every endeavour which 
the art 2r.d policy of mankind has ufed frolll the 
beginning of the 'world to this day, in order to al- 
leviatc, or cure them, has only ferved to introduce 
ne\v mifchiefs, or to aggravate and inflalne the 
old. Befides this, the mind of man itfèlf is too 
aétive and refilefs a l,rinciple ever to fettle on the 
true point of quiet. It (lifcovers every day fame 
craving want in a bo.dy, 'which really wants but 
little. It every day invents fOl1le new artificial 
rule to guide that nature \vhich J . if left to itfe1f
 
were 
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"'ere the bell: and furefi guide. It finds out ima- 
ginary beings prefcribing imaginary laws; and 
then, it ranes ilnaginary terrours to fupport a be- 
lief in the beings, and an obedience to the la\vs. 
Many things have been faid, and very ,veIl un- 
doubtedly, on the fubjeaion in ,vhich we íhould 
preferve our bodies to the government of our un... 
derfianding; but enough has not been faid upon 
the rellraint which our bodily neceffities ought to 
lay on the extravagant fublimities and excentrick 
rovings of our minds. The body, or, as fome love 
to call it, o
!}r inferiour nature, is wifer in its own 
(
 
plain ,vay, and attends its o\vn bufinefs more di- 
realy than the mind with all its boafied fubtilty. 
In the fiate of nature, \vithout quefiion, man- 
kind was fubjeaed to many and great inconve- 
niences. '\7" ant of union, ,vant of mutual affifi- 
ance, \vant of a common arbitrator to refort to in 
their differences. Thefe were e ils \vhich they 
could not but have felt pretty feverely on many 
occafions. The original children of the earth lived 
with thcir brethren of the other kinds in much 
equality. Their diet mull have been confined al.. 
moll: \vholIy to the vegetable kind; and the f
l.lne 
tree, which in its flourifhing fiate produced them 
berries, in its decay gave thelll an habitation. 
The mutual defires of the fc}..es uniting their 
bodies and affeaion
, and the children, \vhich 
are the refults of thefe intercourfes, introduced 
firll: 
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firft: the notion of fociety, and taught its conve- 
niences. This: {ociety, founded in natural appe- 
tites and infiinås, and not in any pofitive infiitu- 
tion, I {hall call natural fldcty. Thus far nature 
\vent and fucceeded; but man \\'ould go farther. 
The great errour of our nature is, not to know 
\,.here to flop, not to be fatisfied 'with any reafon- 
able acquirement; not to .compound with our 
condition; but to lofe all we have gained by an 
infatiable purfuit after more. Man found a con- 
fiderable advantage by this union of many perfons 
to form One falnily; he therefore judged that he 
would find his account proportionably in an union 
of many families into one body politick. And as 
nature has formed no bond of union to hold them 
together, he fupplied this defeét by laws. 
This is political flciety. And hence the fources 
of what are ufually called fiates, civil focieties, or 
governments ,'into fome form of \vhich, more 
extended or rell:rained, all Inankind have gradu- 
ally fallen. Ahd fince it has fo happened, and that 
've owe an implicit reverence to all the inflitutions 
of our anceftors, \ve {hall confider thefe infiitu- 
tions with all that modefiy with \vhich \ve ought 
to conducr ourfelves in exalnining a received opi- 
nion; but 'with all that freedom and candour 
which \"e o\ve to truth \,-herever \ve find it, or 
however it may contradiét our o\vn notions, or 
oppofe our o\vn inten.:fis. There is a moll: abfurd 
and 
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and audacious tnethod of reafoning avo\ved by 
forne bigots and enthufiafis, and through fear a[.. 
fented to by fame wifer and better men; it is this: 
They argue againft a fair difcuffion of popular 
prejudices, becaufe, fay they, though they would 
be found \vithout any reafonable fupport, yet the 
difcovery lnight be produaive of the rnoft dan. 
gerous cortfequences. Abfurd and blafphemous 
notion! as if all happinefs \vas not connecred with 
the praaice of virtue, ,vhich neceffarily depends 
upon the kno\\Tledge of truth; that is, upon the 
knowledge of thofe unalterable relations which 
Providence has ordained that every thing fhould 
bear to every other. Thefe relations, \vhich are 
truth itfelf, the foundation of virtue, and confe.. 
quently, the only meafures of happinefs, fhould be 
likewife the only meafures by which we íhould di.. 
rea our reafoning. To thefe ,ve íhould conform 
in good earnefi; and not think to force nature, 
and the ,vhole order of her fyfiem, by a com- 
pliance with our pride, and folly, to conform to 
our artificial regulations. It is by a conformity 
to this method we o\ve the difcovery of the few 
truths \\Te kno,v, and the little liberty and ra.. 
tional happinefs ,ve enjoy. We have fOlnething 
faircr play than a reafoner could have expeéted 
fonnerly; and we derive advantages from it which 
are very vifible. 
The fabrick of fuperftition has in this our age 
and 
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and nation received llluch ruder fhocks than it 
had ever felt before; and through the chinks and 
breaches of our prifon, \ve fee fuch glimmerings 
of light, and feel fuch refrefhing airs of liberty, 
as daily raife our ardour for more. The miferies 
derived to mankind from fuperftition, under the 
name of religion, and of ecclefiaftical tyranny 
under the name of church government, have been 
dearly and ufefully expofed. 'Ve begin to think 
and to aB: frolD reafon and from nature alone. 
This is true of feveral, but flill is by far the nla. 
jority in the h1me old flate ofbJindnefs and {lavery; 
and llluch is it to be feared that ,ve {hall perpe- 
tually re1apfe, \vhilfi the real procluétive caufe of 
all this fuperfiitious folly, enthufiafiical nonfenfe, 
and holy tyranny, holds a reverend place in the 
eftimation even of thofc \vho are otherwife enlight- 
ened. 
Civil government borrows a firength frolll ec- 
clefiafiical; and artificialla\vs receive a fanaioll 
from artificial revelations. The ideas of religion 
and government are clofdy conneaed; and ,vhilft 
\ve receive government as a thing neceffary, or 
even ufeful to our ,veIl-being, \ve {hall in fpite of 
us draw in, as a neceffary, though undefirabIe con- 
fequence, an artificial religion of fome kind or 
other. To this the vulgar will ahvays be volun- 
tary {l3.ves; and even thofe of a rank of under- 
ftanding fuperiour, \vill now and then involuntarily 
feel 
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feel its influence. It is therefore of the deepeR: 
conCernlTIent to us to be fet right in this point; 
and to be well fatisficd \vhether civil government 
be fuch a proteaor from natural evils, and fuch a 
nurfe and .increafcr of hlcffings, as thofe of \varm 
imaginations promife. In fueh a difcuffion, far am 
I from propofing in the leafi to refl
ét on our moll: 
wife form of governnlent; no more than I \vould 
in the freer parts of my philofophical writings, 
mean to objeét to the piety, truth and perfeétion 
of our moft: excellent church. Both I am fenfible 
havè their foundations on a rock. No difcoyery 
of truth can prejudice them. On the contrary, 
the more c10fely th
 origin of religion and go- 
vernment are examined, the more clearly their 
excellencies mufi appear. They COlTIe purified from 
the fire. My bufinefs is not with them. Having 
entered a protefi againft: all objecrions from thefe 
quarters, I may the lTIOre freely enquire frolTI hif.. 
tory and experience, ho\v far policy has contri- 
buted in all times to alleviate thofe evils \vhich 
Providence, that perhaps has defigned us for a 
flate of imperfeaion, has impofed; ho\v far our 
phyfical ikill has cured our confiitutional difor';' 
ders; and \vhether it may not have introduced 
new ones, curable per haps by no {kill. 
In looking over any flate to form a judgment 
on it; it prefents itfelf in two lights, the external 
and the intern
I. The firfi, that relation which 
it 
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it bears in point of friendíhip or enmity to other 
flates. The fecond, that relation which its compo- 
nent parts, the governing and the governed, bear 
to each other. The firfi part of th
 external view 
of all flates, their relation as friends, makes fo 
trifling a figure in hifiory, that I am very forry to 
fay, it affords me but little matter on \vhich to 
expatiate. The good offices done by one nation 
to its neighbour;
 the fupport given in publick 
difirefs; the relief afforded in general calamity; 
the proteétion granted in emergent danger; the 
mutual return qf Wndnefs and civility, would af- 
ford a very ample and very pleafing fubjeét for 
hifiory. But, alas! all the hifiory of all times, 
concerning all nations, does not afford matter 
enough to fill ten pages, though it :lhould be fpun 
out by the wire-drawing amplification of a GuÏc- 
ciardini himfelf. The glaring fide is that of en- 
Inity . War is the Inattcr which fills all hifiory, 
and confequently the only or almofi: the only vie\v 
in which we can fee the external of political fo- 
ciety, is in a hoftile !hape; and the only aétions, 
to which \ve have always feen, and fiill fee all of 
them intent, are fuch as tend to the defiruéHoq 


· Had his Lordfhip lived to our days, to have feen the noble 
relief given by this nation to the difireffed Portuguefe, he had 
perhaps owned this part of his argument a little weakened, but 
we do not think ourfelves entitled to alter his Lonlfhip's words, 
but that we arc bound to follow him exaétly. 


of 
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of one another . War, L1YS Machiavel, ought to 
be the only fiudy of a prince; and by a prince, 
he l11eans every fort of fiate, ho\vever confl:ituted. 
He ought, fays this great political Doaor, to con- 
fider peace only as a breathing-time, \vhich gives 
hin1 leifure to contrive, and furnHhes ability to 
execute military plans. A meditation on the con- 
duct of political focieties made old Hobbes imagine, 
that war \vas the flate of nature; and truly, if a 
Inan judged of the individuals of our race by their 
conduct 
'hen united and packed into nations and 
kingdoms, he nlight il11agine that every fort of 
virtue was unnatural and foreign to the mind of 
man. 
The firfl accounts \\Te have of mankind are but 
fo many accounts of their butcheries. All empires 
have been celnentcd in blood; and in thofe early 
periods when the race of Inankind began firfi to 
form thelnfclves into parties and con1binations, 
the firfl effect of the combination, and indeed the 
end for \\'hich it f
en1s purpofely formed, and beft 
ca1culated, is their l11utUal deftruéHon. All ançient 
hifiory is dark and uncertain. One thing ho\v- 
ever is clear. There 'were conquerors, and con- 
quefis in tho[e days; and con[equently, all that 
devafiation, by which they are formed, and all that 
oppreffion by \vhich they are maintained. \Ve 
know little of Sefofiris, but that he led out of 
.Egypt an army of above 700,000 Incn; that he 
VOL. I. C over. 
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over-ran the l\Iediterranean coaft as far as Colchis ; 
that in fome places, he met but little refiftance, 
and of courie fhed not a great deal of blood; but 
that he found in others, J. people who knew thc 
value of their liberties, and fold them dear. "\Vho- 
ever confiders the army this conqueror headed, 
the fpace h
 trayerfcd, and the oppofition he fre- 
quently l1let, with the natural accidents of fick- 
nefs, and the dearth and badnc[s of provifion to 
which he l11Uft hayc becn fubjeB: in the variety of . 
climates and countries his 111:11"ch lay through; if 
he knows any thing, he Inufi kno\v, that tvcn the 
conqueror's army muft have fuffer
d greatly; and 
that, of this inlillcn[e nUlnber, but a very fnlall 
part could have returned to enjoy the plunder ac- 
cumulated ty the lofs üf fo 111an)'" of their con1pa- 
nions, and the d
vafi:ation of fo confiderable a part 
of the ,votk1. Confidering, I flY, the vaft army 
headed by this 
o;}queror, ,vhofe unwieldy weight 
\vas ahnofi: alone fufficient to \\TJr down its 
firength, it wiU be far from excefs to fuppofe that 
onc half ,,,as loft in the expedition. If this was 
the flate of the victorious, and from the circum- 
fiances, it mufi have been this at the leafi:; the van- 
quifhed 111Uft have had a l11uch heavier lofs, as the 
greatefi llanghter is always in the flight, and great 
carnage did in thofe times and countries ever at- 
tend the firft rage of conqueft. It will therefore 
be very reafonable to allo,v on their account as 
much 
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much as, added to the loffes of the conqueror, may 
amount to a miHion of deaths, and then we fhall 
f.èe this conqueror, the oldefi 'we have on the re. 
cords ofhifiory, (though, as \ve have obferved be- 
fore, the chronology of thefe reillote times is ex- 
tremely uncertain) opening the fcene by a defiruc- 
tion of at leafi one million of his fpecies, unpro- 
voked but by his ambition, 'without any lllotives 
but pride, cruelty, and llladnefs, and \vithout any 
benefit to hÍ1nfclf; (for Jufiin exprefsly tells us he 
did not n1aintain his conquefis) but folely to make 
fo Inany people, in fo difiant countries, feel expe- 
rilnentally, ho\v fevere a fcourge Providence in. 
tends for the human race, when he gives one man 
the power oyer many, and arms his naturally im- 
potent, and feeble rage, with the hands of mil- 
lions, \vho know no con1mon principle of aéìion, 
but a blind obedience to the paffions of their ruler. 
The next perfonage 
""ho figures in the tragedies 
of this ancient theatre is Scmiran1is: for \Vc hayc 
no particulars of Ninus, but that he Inade in1- 
menfc and rapid conquefis, \vhich doubtlefs 'were 
not compaífed without the ufual carnage. Vve fee 
an army of above three millions employed by this 
martial queen in a \var againfi the Indians. \Ye 
fee the Indians arming a yet greater; and we be.. 
hold a 'war continued \vith much fury, and with 
various fuccefs. This ends in the retreat of the 
que
n, with fcarce a third of the troQP
 employed 
C 2 In 
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in the expedition; an expedition, which at this 
rate muft have coft two millions of fouls on her 
part; and it is not unreafonable to judge that the 
counrry .which \vas the fcat of 'war,mufi have been 
an equal fuffèrer. But I aln content to detraâ 
frOlTI this, and to fuppofe that the Indians loft only 
l1alf fo much, and then the account ftands thus: 
In this \var alone, (for Semiramis had other \vars) 
in this fingle reign, and in this one fpot of the 
globe, did three millions of fouls expire, with aU 
the horrid and fhocking circumftances "vhich at- 
tend all wars, and in a quarrel, in which none of 
the fufIèrers could have the leaft rational concern. 
The Babylonian, Affyrian, Median, and Perfian 
monarchies muft have poured out feas of blood in 
their fornlation, and in their deftruâion. The 
armies and fleets of Xerxes, their numbers, the 
glorious fiand made againft them, and the unfor- 
tunate event of all his mighty preparations, are 
known to every body. In this expedition, drain- 
inO' half Afia of its inhabitants, he led an ann y of 
b 
about t\vo n
ilEons to be llaughtered, and wafted, 
by a thoufand fatal accidents, in the fame place 
'where his predeceffors had before by a fimilar rnad- 
nefs conful'ned the flower of fo many kingdoms, 
and \vafted the force of fo extenfive an empire. It 
is a cheap calculation to fay, that the Perfian em- 
pire in its wars, againft the Greeks, and Scythians, 
threw away at lean four millions of its fubjeås, to 
fay 
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íay nothing of its other wars, and the loffes fuf- 
tained in them. Thefe were their loffes abroad; 
but the ,var \vas brought home to theIn, firll by 
. Agefilaus, and afterwards, by Alexander. I have 
not, in this retreat, the books neceffary to mtlke 
veryexaB: calculations; nor is it neceffilry to give 
lTIOre than hints to one of your Lordfhip's erudi- 
tion. You will recollecr his uninterrupted feries 
of fuccefs. You will run over his battles. You 
will call to mind the carnage \vhich was made. 
You will give a glance of the whole, and you win 
agree with me; that to form this hero no lefs than 
twelve hundred thoufand lives mull have he en 
facrificed; but no fooner had he f
Ilen himfelf a 
facrifice to his vices, than a thoufand breaches 
were made for ruin to enter, and give the taft 
hand to this fcene of mifery and deftrudion. His 
kingdom was rent and divided; which ferved to 
employ the more difiina parts to tear each other 
to pieces, and bury the whole in blood and flaugh- 
ter. The kjngs of Syria and of Egypt, the kings 
of Pergamus and Macedon, ",'ithout intermiffioll 
\vorried each other for above t
vo hundred years; 
until at Jaft a ftrong po\ver arifing in the 'weft, 
rufhed in upon them and fùeuced their tumults, 
by involving all the contending parties in the faine 
dellruaion. It is little to fay, that the contentions 
between the fucceffors of Alexander depopulated 
that part of the world of at leafi two millions. 
C 3 The 
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The ftruggIe between the l\1:acedonians antI 
Greeks, and before that, the difpu
es of the Greek 
common\vealths among themfe1ves, for an unpro- 
fitable fuperiority, fonn one of the bloodieil fccues 
in hifiory. One is afioniihcd hov
 fuch a fmall 
fpot could furnifh men fuflìcient to facrifice to the 
pitiful a111bition of poffeffing five or fix thoufand 
more acres, or hvo or three 1110re villages: yet to 
fee the acrirnony and bitternefs with which thi!; 
'\vas difputed between the Athenians and Lacede- 
monians; v
hat armies cut off; \vhat fleets funk, 
and burnt; \vbat a number of cities facked, and 
their inhabitants fbughtered, and taptivcd; on
 
\voulù be induced to believe the dccifion of the 
fate of n1ankind at leafi, depended upon it! But 
thefe difputcs ended as all fuch ever have done, 
and ever will do; in a real \veaknefs of all parties; 
a mOlnentary íhado\v, and dream of power in 
forne one; and the fubjeaion of all to the yoke of 
a firanger, \\'ho kno\vs how to profit of their di- 
vifions. This at lean was the cafe of the Greeks; 
and fure, frOln the earlicfi accounts of then1, to 
their abforption into the Roman ell1pire, \ve cannot 
judge that their intefiine divifions, and their fo- 
reign wars, confumed lefs than three Inillions of 
their inhabitants. 
'Vhat an AceIdama, what a field of blood Sicily 
has been in ancient times, \yhiHl the nIode of its 
government \vas controverted bet\yecn the repub- 
lican 


, 
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lican and tyrannical parties, and th
 poffeffion 
firuggled for by the natives, the Greeks, the Car- 
thaginians, and the Romans, your LordIhip will 
eafily recollea. You will relnew ber the total de- 
firuétion of fuch bodies as an anny of 300,000 
men. You will find every page of its hiftory dyed 
in blood, and blotted and confounded by tUlnults, 
rebellions, nlaffacres, affaflìnations, profcriptions, 
and a feries of horrour beyond the hiftories perhaps 
of any other nation in the ,,'odd: though the hif- 
tories of all n:1tions are Inade up of fimihr matter. 
I once more excufe myfelf in point of exacrne(-; 
c 
for \vant of books. But I {hall cftilnate the 
fiaughters in this ifiand but at t\vo millions; which 
your Lordfhip will find Inuch {hort of the reality. 
Let us pafs by the 'wars, and the confequences 
of them, which 'wafted Grecia-l\Iagna, before the 
ROlnan po\ver prevailed in that p2.rt of Italy. 
They are perhaps exaggerated; therefore I {hall 
only rate them at one million. Let us haften to 
open that great fcene w'hich cflabliíhes the Rom::ln . 
empire, and forms the grand cataflrophe of the 
ancient drama. This empire, ,dlilfl in its infancy, 
began by an effufion of hUlnan blood fcarccly cre- 
dible. The neighbouring little flates teemeù for 
ne\v deftruétion: the Sabines, the Salnnites, the 
Æqui, the V olfci, the Hetrurians, \vere broken by 
a fcries of fiaughters \vhich had no interruption, 
for fame llundreds of years; íhughters which upon 
C 4 all 
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all fides confulned more than two millions of tIle' 
wretched people. The Gauls ruíhing into Italy 
about this tilne, added the total defiruaion of 
their own armies to thofe of the antient inhabi- 
tants. In {hort, it were hardly poffible to conceive 
a more horrid and bloody picrurc, if that the 
Punick wars tbat enfued foon after did not prc- 
fent one, that far exceeds it. Here we find that 
climax of devafiation, and ruin, \vhich feelned to 
fluke the \v hole earth. The exten t of this ,var 
\\'hich vexed fo ll1any nations, and both e1ements
 
and the havock of the hUlnan fpecies caufed in 
both, really afionHhes beyond expreffion, when it 
is nakedly confidered, and thofe matters which arC" 
apt to divert our attention frOlTI it, the charaéters, 
aaions, and defigns of the perfons concerned, arc 
not taken into the account. The[e wars, I Inean 
thofe called the Punick \vars, could not haye ftood 
the human race in lefs than three n1ilIions of the fpe- 
cÏes. And yet this forms but a part only, and a very 
fmall part, of tile havock caufed by the Ron

n 
;ambition. The \var ,vith l\lithridatcs "'as very 
little lees bloody; that prince cut off a"t one firoke 
150,000 Romans by a maffacre. In that ,val" Sylla 
dcftroyed 300,000 men at Chcronca. He defeat- 
ed l\1ithridates' aflny under Dorilaus, and flew 
300,000. - This great and unfortunate prince loft 
another 300,000 before Cyzicunl. In the courfe 
of the .war he had innumerable other loffcs; and 
having 
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baving many intervals of fuccefs, he revenged 
them feverely. He \vas at laft totally overthrown; 
and he crufhed to pieces the king of Armenia hi
 
ally by the greatnefs of his ruin. All \vho had 
connexions \vith hitn fhared the faine fate. The 
mercilefs genius of Sylla had its full fcope; and 
the fireets of Athens \vere not the only ones \vhich 
ran \\Tith blood. At this period, the f\vord, glut- 
ted \yith foreign ilaughter, turned its edge upon 
the bowels of the Roman republick itfclf; and 
prefented a fcene of cruelties and treafons enough 
almofi to obliteratc thc memory of all the external 
devafiations. I intended, my Lord, to have pro- 
ceeded in a fort of n1cthod in efiiInating the num- 
bers of n1ankind cut off in thefe \vars \vhich we 
have on reéord. But I am obliged to alter my 
ddìgn. Such a tragical unifotinity of havuck 
and rn
rder \vould difgufi: your Lordillip as Inuch 
as it \vould me; and I confefs I already feel my 
eyes ake by keeping them fo long intent on fo 
bloody a profpeél::. I {hall obferve little on the 
Scrvile, the Social, the Gallick, and Spanifh wars; 
nor upon thofe with Jugurtha, nor Antiochus, 
nor nlany others equally iinportant, and carried 
on \vith equal fury. The butcheries of Julius 
Cæfar alone, are calculated by fomebody elfe; 
the numbers he has been a means of defiroying 
have bcen reckoned at 1,200,000. But to give 
your Lordfhip an idea that nuy ferve as a fiand- 
ard, 
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ard, by \vhich to meafure, in fome degree, t1H.
 
others; you win turn your eyes on Judea; a very 
inconfiderable fpot of the earth in itfelf, though 
ennobled by the fin gular events \vhich had their 
rife in that country. 
This fpot happened, it Inatters not here by 
what means, to become at feveral tÏ1nes extremely 
populous, and to fupply lnen for Ilaughters fcarcely 
credible, if other 'wcll-kno'\vn and \vell-attefted 
ones had not given theln a colour. The firfi fet- 
ding of the Jews here, was attended by an ahnofi 
entire extirpation of all the fornler inhabitants. 
Their own civil \vars, and thofe \vith their petty 
neighbours,confumed vafi Illultitudes ahnofi every 
year for fcveral centuries; and the irruFtions of 
the kings of Dabylon and A!Tyria lnade Ï1nlTIenfe 
ravages. Yet \\re have their hiflory but partially, 
in an indifiinå confufed Inanner; fo that I fhan 
only thro\v the firong point of light upon that 
part \dlich coincides \vith Roman hifiory, and of 
that part only on the point of till1e \vhen they rc- 
ceived the great and final {hoke v\'hich lnade then1 
no more a nation; a firoke \\'hich is allowed to 
have cut off little lefs than t\\'O millions of that 
people. I fay nothing of the loppings made fr01n 
that flock v:hilfi: it fiood; nor frOlTI the fuckers 
that grew out of the old root ever fince. But if 
in this inconfiderable part of the globe, fuch a car- 
nage has been made in t \vO or three {hort reigns, 
and 
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:md that this great carnage, great as it is, makes 
but a minute part of \vhat the hifiories of that 
people inform us they fuffered; ",'hat {hall \ve 
judge of countries more extended, and \vhich have 
\vaged wars by far more confidcrable ? 
Infiances of this fort compofe the unifonn of 
hifiory. But there have been periods when no 
lefs than univerfal defiruétion to the race of man- 
kind feems to have been threatened. Such \vas that
 
\vhen the Goths, the Vandals, and the I-Iuns poured 
into Gaul, Italy, Spain, Greece, and Africa, carry- 
ing defiruaion before them as they advanced, and 
leaving horrid defarts every \vay behind them. 
Vaflum ubiq:'e jìkntìum,fccreti colles ; luman/ia procu/ 
leBa; nemo exploratoribus obrùius, is \vhat Tacitus 
calls facies ç'iJilloriæ. It is ahvays fo; but \\Tas here 
elnphatically fo. From the north proceeded the 
fwarms of Goths, Vandals, Huns, Ofirogoths, who 
ran towards the fouth into Africa itfe1f, \\'hich 
fuffered as all to the north had done. About this 
time, another torrent of barbarians, anÏ1nated by 
the falne fury, and encouraged by the faine fucccfs, 
poured out of the fouth, and ravaged all to the 
north-e2.fi and weft, to the remoteft parts ûf Perúa 
on one hand, and to the banks of the Loire or 
further on the other; dcfiroying all the proud 
and curious monuments of human art, that not 
even the memory might feem to furvive of the 
former inhabitants. What has been done fince, 
and 
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and \vhat 'will continue to be done while the fame 
inducements to ,var continue, I fhall not dwell 
upon. I {hall only in one \vord mention the hor- 
rid effeås of bigotry and avarice, in the conqueft 
of Spanifh AlTIerica; a conqueft on a lo\v efiima- 
tion effeéted by the murder of ten millions of the 
fpedes. I fhall dra\v to a conclufion of this part, 
by making a general calculation of the whole. I 
think I have acruaHy mentioned above thirty-fix 
n1ÏIlions. I have not particularized any more. I 
don't pretend to exacrnefs; therefore, for the fake 
of a general vie\v, I fhall lay together all thofe ac- 
tually flain in battles, or 'who have perifhed in a 
no lefs rnifcrable lTIanner by the other deftruB:ive 
confequences of \var from the beginning of the 
world to this day, in the four parts of it, at a 
thoufand times as lTIuch; no exaggerated calcula- 
tion, aIlo\ving for tilne and extent. "\\T e have not 
perhaps [poke of the five-hundredth part; I am 
fure I have not of ,,,hat is aétually afcertained in 
bifiory; but ho\v lTIuch of thefe butcheries are 
onlyexpreITed in generals, what part of tiIne hif- 
tory has never reached, and ,vhat vail fpaces of 
the habitable globe it has not embraced, I need 
not mention to your Lordfhip. I need not en- 
large on thofe torrents of fi)ent and inglorious 
blood \vhich have glutted the thirily fands of 
Africk, or difcoloured the polar fnow, or fcd the 
favage forcfis of AlTIerica for fo nlany ages of con- 
tin ual 
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tinual 'war. Shall I, to jufiify my calculations frolll 
the charge of extravagance, add to the account 
thofe fkirmifues which happen in all \vars, \vith- 
out being fingly of fuflicient dignity in n1ifchief, 
to merit a place in hifiory, but which by their fre- 
quency compenfate for this cOll1parative inno- 
cence; fhall I inflame the account by thofe gene- 
ral mafl'acres \vhich have devoured whole cities 
and nations; thofe wafiing pefiilences, thofe COll- 
fuming famines, and all thofe furies that follow in 
the train of war? I have no need to exaggerate; 
and I have purpofely avoided a parade of elo- 
quence on this occa{Ì-on. I fhould defpife it upon 
any occafion; elfc in mentioning thefe flaughters, 
it is obvious how much the whole ll1Ïght be height- 
ened, by an affeå:ing defçription of the horrours 
that attend the \vafiing of kingdoms, and facking 
of cities. But I do not \\Tite to the vulgar, nor 
to that which only governs the vulgar, their paf- 
fions. I go upon a naked and moderate calcula- 
tion, jufi enough, without a pedantical exacrnefs, 
to give your Lordíhip fOlne feeling of the effeéts 
of political fociety. I charge the whole of thefe 
effetts on political fociety. I avo\v the charge, 
and I fllall prefently Inake it good to your Lord- 
fhip's fatisfacrion. The nUlnbers I particularized 
are about thirty-fix millions. Befides thofe killed 
in battles I have faid fomething, not half what the 
Inatter \\yould have jufiified, but fomething I have 
f.Lid, 
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faid, concerning the confequences of \var even 
morc dreadful than that monfirous carnage itfelf 
which {hocks our humanity, and almofi fiaggers 
our belief. So that allo\\ring me in my exube- 
rance one \vay, for my deficiencies in the other, 
you 'will find me not unreafonable. I think the 
numbers of Inen no\v upon earth are computed 
at five hundred millions at the mofi. Here the 
fiaughter of mankind, on what you \,-ill call a 
fn1all calculation, amounts to up\vards of feventy 
times the numbcr of fouls this day on the globe: 
a point \vhich may furni!h matter of reflexion 
to one !efs inclined to dra\v confcquences than 
your Lordfhip. 
I now COlne to íhe\v, that political fociety is 
jufily chargeable with much the greatefi part of 
this defiruétion of the fpecies. To give the fairefi 
play to evcry fide of the quefiion, I \rill own that 
there is a haughtinefs, and fierccnefs in human na- 
ture, which will cau[e innumcrable broils, place 
men in ,,"hat fituation you plcafe; but o\vning 
this, I fii
l infifi in charging it to political regula- 
tions, that thefe broils arc fo frequent, fo cruel, 
and attended with confequences fo deplorable. In 
a fiate of nature, it had been ilnpofiìblc to find 
a number of men, fuílicient for fuch flaughters, 
agreed in the fame bloody purpofe; or allowing 
that they might have come to fuch an agrecnlent, 
(an impoffible tfuppofition) yet the means that 
fimplc: 
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fimple nature has fupplied them \,rith, are by no 
means adequate to fuch an end; many fcratches, 
many bruifes undoubtedly \vould be received upon 
all hands; but only a few', a very fe\v deaths. So- 
ciety, and politicks, which have given us thefe de- 
firuétive vie\vs, have given us alfo the means of 
fatisfying them. From the earliefi dawnings of 
policy to this day, the invention of men has been 
fharpening and improving the my fiery of murder, 
from the firfi rude drays of clubs and nones, to 
the prefent perfeaion of gunnery, cannoneering, 
bombarding, mining, and all thefe fpecies of arti- 
ficial, learned, and refined cruelty, in \vhich we 
are no'v fo expert, and \vhich make .a principal 
part of \"hat politicians have taught us to believe 
is our principal glory. 
How far mere nature \vould have carried us, 
we nlay judge by the eX
llnple of thofe animals, 
'who fiill follow her bws, and even of thofe to 
whom fhe has given difpofitions more fierce, and 
anTIS more terrible than ever {he intended we 
fhould ufe. It is an incontefiible truth, that there 
is more havock made in one year by men, of men, 
than has been made by all the lÌons, tygers, pan- 
thers, ounces, leopards, hyenas, rhinocerofes
 ele- 
phants, bears, and wolves, upon their feveral fpe- 
cies, fince the beginning of the \vorld; though 
thefe agree ill enough with each other, and have 
a much greater proportion of rage and fury in 
their 
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their compofition than we have. But with rc- 
fpea to you, ye legillators, ye civilifers of man- 
kind! ye Orpheufes, Mofefes, Minofes, Solons, 
Thefeufes, Lycurgufes, Numas! with refpecr to 
you be it fpoken, your regulations have done 
more mifchief in cold blood, than all the rage of 
the ficrceft animals in their greateft terrours, or fu- 
ries, has ever done, or ever could do! 
Thefe evils are not accidental. Whoever will 
take the pains to confider the nature of fociety, 
will find they refult direaly from its confiitution. 
For as fubordination, or in other words, the reci- 
procation of tyranny, and {lavery, is requifite to 
fupport thefe fQcieties, the interefi, the ambition, 
the malice, or the revenge, nay even the whim 
and caprice of one ruling man among them, is 
enough to arm aU the refi, without any private 
views of their o,vn, to the worfi and blackefi pur- 
pofes; 2nd what is at once lanlentable, and ridi- 
culous, thefe '\\'retches engage under tho[e banners 
with a fury greater than if they 'wete animated by 
revenge for their own proper ,vrongs. 
It is no leI:., ,vorth obferving, that this artificial 
divifion of Inankind, into [eparate focieties, is a 
perpetual fource in itfeIf of hatred and diffenfion 
among thetn. The names ,vhich difiinguifh them 
are enough to blo,v up hatred, and rage. Exa- 
mine hifiory; con[ult prefent experience; and 
JOu will find, that far the greater part of the 
quarrels 
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<}uarrels between fevera) nations, had fcarce any 
other occaíìon, than, that thefe nations ,vere dif- 
ferent combinations of people, and called by dif- 
ferent nalnes; to an Eng]i{hman, the name of a 
Frenchman, a Spaniard, an Italian, much more a 
Turk, or a Tartar, raifes of courfe ideas of hatred, 
and contempt. If you would infpire this compa- 
triot of ours \vith pity or regard, for one of thefe; 
"vould you not hide that diftinaion? You would 
not pray hiln to compaflionate the poor French- 
man, or the unhappy German. Far from it; you 
would fpeak of him as aforeigncr, an accident to 
\yhich all are liable. You would reprefent him as 
a man, one partaking with us of the f:.1ll1e com- 
ll10n nature, and fubjeél to the L'lme la\\T. There 
is fomething fo averfe from our nature in thefe 
artificial political difiinétions, that we need no 
other trumpet to kindle us to war, and defiruc- 
tion. But there is fomething fo benign and heal- 
ing in the general voice ofhulnanity, that maugre 
all our regulations to prevent it, the fimple name 
of man applied properly, never fails to work a fa. 
lutaryeffecr. 
This natural unpremeditated effecr of policy on 
the unpoffeffed paffions of mankind, appears on 
other occafions. The very name of a politician, 
a Hatefman, is fure to caufe tcrrour and hatred; it 
has always conneéted with it the ideas of treachery, 
cruelty, fraud and tyranny; and thofe writers ,vha 
Y OLe I. D have 
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baye faithfully unveiled the myfieries of fiate-fre
.. 
mafonry, have ever been held in general detefia- 
tion, for even knowing fo perfeéHya theory fo 
detefiable. 'I'he cafe of Machiayel feems at firfi 
fight fomething hard in that refpeét. He is obliged 
to bear the iniquities of thofe whofe lllaxÍ1lls and 
rules of government he publifhed. His fpecula- 
tion is lllore abhorred than their praél:icc. 
But if there Vi.
ere no other arguments againft 
artificial fociety than this I am going to mention, 
111ethinks it ought to fall by this one only. All 
writers on the fdence of policy are agreed, and 
they agree \vith experience, that all governlllents 
lllUfi frequently infringe the rules of jufiice to fup- 
port themfelves; that truth mufi give "yay to dif- 
Iìlllulation; honefiy to convenience; and huma- 
nity itfelf to the reigning interefi. The \vhole of 
this myfiery of iniquity is called the reafon of fiate. 
It is a reafon which I own I cannot penetrate. 
'Vhat fort of a proteétion is this of the general 
right, that is D1aintained by infringin
 the rights 
.of particulars? 'Vhat fort of jufiice is this, \vhich 
is inforced by breaches of its o\vn la\vs? Thefe 
paradoxes I leave to be folved by the able heads 
of legillators and politicians. For Iny part, I fay 
what a plain man would L'IY on fuch an occafion. 
I can never believe, that any infiitution agreeable 
to nature, and proper for Inankind, could find it 
neceffary, or even expedient in any cafe \vhatfo- 
ever 
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ever to do, what the beft and worthieft infiinéts 
'Of Inankind \varn us to avoid. But no wonder, 
that what is fet up in oppofition to the fiate of 
nature, iliould preferve itfelf by trampling upon 
the law of nature. 
To prove that thefe forts of policed focieties are 
a violation offered to nature, and a confirain t 
upon the human mind, it needs only to look upon 
the fanguinary meafures, and infirulnents of vio- 
lence which are every where ufed to fupport them. 
Let us take a revie\v of the dungeons, whips, 
chains, racks, gibbets, with \vhich every fociety is 
abundantly nored, by which hundreds of viétims 
are annually offered up to fupport a dozen or two 
in pride and madnefs, and millions in an abjeét 
fervitudc and dependence. There was a time, 
\Vhen I looked with a reverential a\ve on thefe 
myfieries of policy; but age, experience, and phi- 
lofophy have rent the veil; and I view thisjånc- 
tllmjauflorum, at leall, without any enthufiafiick 
admiration. I acknowledge indeed, the neceffity 
of fuch a proceeding in fuch infiitutions; but I 
mufi have a very n1ean opinion of infiitutions 
where fuch proceedings are neceffary. 
It is a 111isfortune, that in no part of the globe 
natural liberty and natural religion are to be found 
pure, and free from the mixture of political adul- 
terations. Yet \ve have implanted in us by Provi- 
dence ideas, axioms, rules, of \vhat is pious, jull, 
D 2 fair, 
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fair, honefi, "Thich no political craft, nor learned 
fophifiry, can entirely expel froln our breafts. By 
thefe \rc judge, and ""c cannot otherwifc judge of 
the fevcral artificial modes of religion and fociety, 
and determirte of thelTl as they approach to, or 
recede froln thi
 fiandard. 
'I'he fimpleft form of government is deJpotiflil
 
'where all the inferiour orbs of power are moved 
merely by the "Till of the SUprCITle, and all that 
are fubjeéted to them, direcred in the fame man- 
ner, merely by the ()ccafional \\Till of the magif- 
tratc. This fonn, as it is the moll fimple, fo it is 
infinitely the mort general. Scarce any part of the 
\vorld is exempted froln its power. And in thofe 
few places where Inen enjoy what they call liberty , 
it is -continually in a tottering fituation, and make
 
greater and greater firides to that gulph of def- 
potif1n which at !aft fwallows up every fpedes of 
government. The manner of ruling being direéi:- 
ed Inerely by the will of the weakeR, and gene- 
rally the '\vorrt man in the fociety, becomes the 
mort foolifh and capricious thing, at the fame time 
that it is the moil: terrible and deftrucrive, that 
well can be conceived. In a defpotifm the prin- 
cipal perfon finds, that let the want, núfery, and 
indigence of his fubjecrs be what they'will, he 
can yet poffefs abundantly of every thing to gra- 
tify his moll infatiable willies. He does more. 
He finds that thefe gratifications increafe in pro- 
portion 
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portion to the wretchednefs and fiavery of his fub- 
jeå:s. Thus encouraged both by paffion and in- 
tefefl: to tr:unple on the publick welfare, and by 
his fiat ion placed above both fuame and fear, he 
proceeds to the lllOfl: horrid and {hocking outrages 
upon mankind. Their perfons become viB:ims of 
his fufpicions. The {lightefi difpleafure js death; 
and a difagreeable aípecr is often as great a crilne 
as high treafon. In the court of Nero, a perfon 
of learning, of unquefiioned merit, and of unfuf- 
pcaed loyalty, was pu t to death for no other rea
 
fon than that he had a pedantick countenance 
which difplcafed the emperour. This very mon- 
fier of Inankind appeared in the beginning of his 
r
ibn to be a perfon of virtue. Many of the 
gteateft tyrants on the records of hifiory have be. 
gun their reigns in the fairefi manner. But the 
truth is, this unnatural power corrupts both the 
heart and the underfianding. And to prevent 
the leafl: hope of amendlnent, a king is ever fur- 
rounded by a crowd of infamous flatterers, who 
fil"ld their account in keeping him from the leaft 
lj
ht of reafon, till all ideas of rcélitude and juf.. 
tice arc utterly erafcd froin his mind. When 
A1exanùer had in his fury inhulnanly butchered 
O'1e of his befi friends and bravefi captains; on 
the return of reafon he began to conceive an hor- 
rOllr fuitable to the guilt of fuch a murder. In 
this juncrure, his council came to his affifiance. 
D 3 But 
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But \vhat did his council? They found hin1 out a 
philofopher \vho gave him cOlnfort. And in \",hat 
manner did this philofopher comfort him for the 
lofs of fuch a man, and heal his confcience, fla- 
grant \vith the fmart of fuch a criIne? Yo.u have 
the matter at length in Plutarch. He told him; 
" that let a fl
'ereign do what he will, all his aéliolls 
" are jzýl and lawful, bccaufe they are bis." The 
palaces of all princes abound with fuch courtly 
philofophers. The confequence \\raS fuch as Inight 
be expetted. I-Ie gre\v eyery day a monfier 1110re 
abandoned to unnatural lufi, to debauchery, to 
drunkennefs, and to murder. j\nd yet this 'was 
originally a great Inan, of unCOlnmon capacity, 
and a firong propenfity to virtue. But unbound- 
t:d power proceeds fiep by fiep, until it has er:ldi- 
cated every laudable principle. It has been re- 
Inarked, that there is no prince fo bad, whofe fa- 
vourites and minifiers are not 'worfe. There is 
hardly any prince \vithout a favourite, by \vhom 
he is governed in as arbitrary a lnanner as he go- 
verns the \\Tetches fubjeéted to hÍ1n. Here the 
tyranny is doubled. . There are two courts, and 
two interefis; both very different from the inte- 
refis of the people. The favourite kno\vs that 
the regard of a tyrant is as unconfiant and capri- 
cious as that of a \VOlnan; and concluding his 
time to be fhort, he makes hafie to fill up the 
meafure of his iniquity, in rapine, in luxury, and 
In 
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in revenge. Every avenue to the throne is {hut 
up. He opprdfes, and ruins the people, ",hilft he 
perfuades the prince, that thofe lTIUnnl1rs raifed 
by his own oppreffion are the effeås of di
lffcåion 
to the prince's governnlent. Then is the natural 
violence of defpotifm inflamed, and aggravated 
by hatred and revenge. To deferve \vell of the 
ftate is a crime againft the prince. To be popular, 
and to be a traitor, are confidered as fynonymous 
terms. Even virtue is dangerous, as an afpiring 
quality, that claims an efieelTI by itfclf, and inde- 
pendent of the countenance of the CGurt. \Vhat 
has been faid of the chief, is true of the inferiour 
officers of this fpedes of government; eàch in his 
province exercifing the fame tyranny, and grind- 
ing the people by an oppreffion, the more feverely 
felt, as it is near them, and cxercifed by bafe and 
fubordinate perfons. For the grofs of the people; 
they are confidered as a mere herd of cattIc; and 
really in :a. little time become no bettcr; all prin- 
ciple of honeft pride, aU fenfe of thc dignity of 
their nature, is loft in their flavery. 'Thc day, 
fays Homer, 'which makes a man a flave, takes 
otway half his \\'orth; and in faa, he lofc5 every 
impulfe to aåion, but that low and bafe one of 
fcar.-In this kind of governlTICnt hUlnan nature 
is not only abufed, and infulted, ùut it is aåuaHy 
degraded and funk into a fpccies of brutality. Thc 
confidcration of this made Mr. Locke L'lV, with 
.. 
1) 4 great 
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great jufiice, that a government of this kind \vas 
'\vorfe than anarchy; indeed it is fo abhorred, and 
detefied by all who live under fonns that have a 
milder appearance, that there is fcarce a rational 
man in Europe, that would not prefer death to 
Aiiatick defpotifm. Here then we have the ae.. 
kno\vledgment of a great philofopher, that an ir.. 
regular ftate of nature is preferable to fuch a go.. 
Ycrnment; we have the confent of all fenÍÌble 
and generous men, who carry it yet further, and 
avo\v that death itfclf is preÍerable; and yet this 
fpecies of government, fo jufily condemned, and 
fo generally detefied, is "That infinitely the greatcr 
part of Inankind groan under, and have groaned 
under from the beginning. So that by fure and 
uncontefied principles, the greaten: part of the go.. 
vernments on earth mufi be concluded tyrannies, 
impoftures, violations of the natural rights of 
mankind, and \\'orfe than the Inoft diforderly 
anarchies. How much other forms exceed this, 
we !hall confider immediately. 
In all parts of the 'world, mankind, however 
debafed, retains fiill the fenfe of feeling; the ,,-eight 
of tyranny, at laft, becOlnes infupportable; but 
the remedy is not fo eafy; in gencral, the only re.. 
medy by which they attenlpt to cure the tyranny, 
is to change the tyrant. I"his is, and always \vas 
the cafe for the greater part. In fonle countries, 
however, \\'ere found men of more penetration; 
who 
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who difcovereð, " that to live hy one man's will, was 
" the caufe of all mEn's mifery/' They therefore 
changed their former method, and affembling the 
men in their feveral focietics, the moil refpeéìable 
for their underilanding and fortunes, they con- 
fided to them the charge of the publick welfare. 
This originally formed \\'hat is called an ariflocracy. 
They hoped, it ,vould be impoffible that fuch a 
number could ever join in any defign againfi the 
general good; and they promifed themfelves a 
great deal of fecurity and happinefs, from the 
united councils of fo 
any able and experienced 
perfons. But it is now found by abundant expe- 
rience, that 
n ariflocracy, and a dejþotifm, differ 
but in naITIe; and that a people, who are in ge- 
neral excluded froITI any fhare of the legiilative, 
are to all i
tents and purpofes, as much ilaves, 
,,,hen twenty, independent of them, govern, as 
,vhen but one dOlnineers. The tyranny is even 
more felt, as every individual of the nobles has the 
haughtinefs of a fultan; tIle people are more mi- 
ferable, as they feeIll on the verge of liberty, froln 
which they are for ever debarred; this fallacious 
idea of liberty, 'whilfi it prefents a vain fhadow of 
happincfs to the fubjea, binds fafter the chains of 
his fubjeaion. \Vhat is left undone, by the na- 
tur:!1 avarice and pride of thofe who are raifed 
above the others, is cOInplcated by their fufpicions, 
and their dread of lofing an authority, which has 
no 
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no fupport in the C01l1ffiOn utility of the nation. 
A Genoefc, or a Venetian rcpublick, is a concealed 
deJpotif11l; \\'here you find the flnle pride of the 
rulers, the fame bafe fubjeétion of the people, the 
faille bloody' Iuaxiins of a fufpidous policy. In 
one refpett the ariflocrary is worfe than the dc.f 
potifm. 1\. body politick, \yhilfi it retains its au- 
thority, never changes its maxillls; a deJpotifm, 
\vhich is this day horrible to a fuprclne degree, by 
the caprice natural to the heart of 11lan, 11lay, by 
the f.lffie caprice othenvife exerted, be as lovely 
the next; in a fucceffion, it is pallible to meet 
\vith fOllle good princes. If there have been Ti- 
berius
s, Caligula's, Nero's, there have been like- 
,vife the ferener days of Vefp3.fian's, Titus's, Tra- 
jan's, and Antonine's; but a body politick is not 
influenced by caprice or "Thim; it proceeds in a 
... regular lllanner; its fucceffion is infenfible; and 
every lnan as he enters it, either has, or foon at- 
tains the fpirit of the \vhole body. Never ,vas it 
kno\\yn, that an ariflocracy, which \vas haughty and 
tyrannical in one century, became eafy and ITáld 
in the next. In effeét, the yoke of this fpedes of 
governillent is fo galìing, that \vhenever the peo- 
ple have got the leafi po\ver, they have íhake:n it 
off \vith the utlllofi indignation, and efiablifhed 
a popular form. And "Then they have not had 
firength enough to fupport theillfelves, they have 
thrown thclllfel\'es into the arms of deJPotifm, as. 
the 
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the lTIOre eligible of the two evils. This latter 
-was the cafe of Denmark, who fought a refuge 
from the oppre5ìon of its nobility, in thc {hong 
hold of arbitrary pov\rer. Poland has at prefcnt 
the name of republick, and it is one of the arfllo. 
. {ratick form; but it is \vell kno\\'u, that the little- 
finger of this government, is heavier than the 
loins of arbitrary po\ycr in lTIofi nations. The 
people I are not only politically, but perfonally 
naves, and treated ,vith the utmofi indignity.. 
'The republick of Venice is fon1{:\vhat more mode. 
rate; yet even here, so heavy is the ariflocratick 
yoke, that the nobles have becn obliged to ener. 
vate the fpirit of their fubjeås by every fort of 
debauchery; they havc denied thcIn the liberty 
of reafon, and they have Inade thein aU1cnds, by 
,,"hat a bafe foul,vill think a ITIOre valuable liberty" 
by not only allowing, but encouraging thcIn 
o 
corrupt the111felves in the I110il fcandalous lTIanner. 
They confider their fubjeås, as the fanner does 
the hog he keeps to fcafi upon. He holds him faft 
in his H:ye, but allows him to wallow as much as 
he plcafcs in his beloved filth and gluttony. So 
fcandaloufiy debauc!1cd a people as that of Venice, 
is to be met \vith no "vhcre eIfe. High, lo,v, men, 
WOlnen, clergy, and laity, are all alike. The rul. 
ing nobility are no lefs afraid of one another, than 
they are of the people; and for that reafon, poli. , 
tically encrvate their own body by the fame dfe. 
minate 
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minate luxury, by which they corrupt their fub. 
jeås. They are impoveriíhed by every Ineans 
,vhich can be invented; and they are kept in a per- 
petual terrour by the horrours of a flate. inquifi- 
lion; here you fee a people deprived of all rati- 
onal freedo111, and tyrannized over by about tv,ro 
thouÍdnd 111en; and yet this body of two thou. 
fand, are fo far frOll1 cnjoying any liberty by the 
fubjc.âion of the rell, that they are in an infinitely 
feverer flate of {lavery; they Inake themfelves the 
lTIOfi: degenerate, and unhappy of mankind, for 
no other purpofe than that they may the more 
dfeåually contribute to the nlifery of a whole 
nation. In íhort, the regular and Inethodical pro- 
ceedings of an ariflocracy, are more intolerable 
than the very exceffes of a difpotiþll, and in gene- 
ral, lTIuch further from any rerhedy. 
Thus, my Lord, \\le have purfued arfflocracy 
through its \vhole progrefs; we have fcen the feeds, 
the growth, and the fruit. It could boafi none 
of the advantages of a deJpotifm, Inifcrable as thofc 
advantages \vere, and it \\Tas overloaded \\'ith an 
exuberance of nÜfchiefs, unkno\vn even to de- 
jþotifm itfelf. In effea, it is no more than a dif- 
orderly tyranny. This fonn therefore could be 
little approved, even in fpeculation, by thofe who 
V\Tere capahle of thinking, and could be lefs borne 
in practice by any \\'ho ,"'ere capable of feeling. 
IIowcycr, the ti-uitful policy of nlan \vas not yet 
exhaufied. 
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cxhaufied. I-Ic had yet another farthing-candle 
to fupply the deficiencies of the fun. This "'as the 
third forn1, kno\vn by political \-"riters under the 
name of dcmocracy. IIere the people tranfaaed aU 
publick bufinefs, or the greater part of it, in their 
O\Vl1 perfons: their la,vs were made by themfelves, 
and upon any failure of duty, their ollicers ,vere 
accountable to themfelves, and to them only. In 
all appearance, they had fecured by this method 
the advantages of order and good government, 
",ithout paying their liberty for the purchafc. 
Now, my Lord, \-ve are COlTIe to the maller-piece 
of Grecian refinement, and Roman folidity, a po- 
pular government. The earliefi and moll cele- 
brated repubJick of this model, was that of Athens. 
It \vas confiruaed by no lefs an artifi, than tire 
celebrated poet and philofopher, Solon. But no 
fooner was this political vefI'ellaunched from the 
flocks, than it overfet, even in the life-time of 
the builder. A tyranny immediately fupervened; 
not by a foreign conquefi, not by accident, but 
by the very nature and confiitution of a democracy. 
An artful lTIan became popular, the people. had 
power in their hands, and they devolved a confi- 
derable !hare of their po\\'er upon their favourite ; 
and the only ufe he made of this power, \\'as to 
plunge thofe \vho gave it into {lavery. Accident 
refiored their liberty, and the fame good fortune 
pr()duced men of uncommon abilities and uncom- 
mon 
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mon virtues amongfl them. But thefe abilities 
were fuffercd to be of little fervice either to thcir 
poffeffors or to the :flate. Some of thcfe l11en, for 
,vhofe fakes alone we read their hi:flory, they ba- 
nillied; others they illlprifoned; and all they 
treated \vÌth various circumfiances of the mofi 
.fhameful ingratitude. Republicks have l11aI1y 
things in the fpirit of abfolute monarchy, but none 
more than this; a fhining merit is ever hated or 
fufpeéted in a popular affembly, as well as in a 
court; and all fervices done the flate, are looked 
upon as dangerous to the rulers, \vhether fultans 
or fenators. The Oflracifm at Athens was built 
upon this principle. The giddy people, 'whom \ve 
have now under confideration, being elated 'with 
fomc Rallies of fuccefs, 'which they owed to no- 
thing lefs than any merit of thcir own
 began to 
tyrannize over their equals, \\Tho had affociated 
,,'ith them for their C0l1Ull0n defence. With their 
prudence they renounced all appearance of jufiice. 
They entered into wars rafhly and \vantonly. If 
they \vere unfuccefsful, infiead of growing wifer 
by their misfortune, they thre\v the whole blame 
of their own InifconduB: on the l11inifters \vho 
had advifed, and the generals 'who had conduB:ed 
thofe wars; until by degrees they had cut off all 
\vho could ferve thein in their councils or their 
battles. If at any tillle'thefe \vars had an })appier 
iffue, it Vlas no lefs difficult to dcal \"ith them 
on 
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on account of their pride and infolence. Furious 
in their adverfity, tyrannical in their fucceífes, a 
commander had more trouble to concert his de- 
fence before the people, than to plan the opera- 
tions of the calnpaign. It \vas not uncommon for 
a general, under the horrid deJþotifln of the Ro- 
Inan elnperours, to be ill received in proportion to 
the greatnefs of his fervices. Agricola is a ftrong 
infiance of this. No man had done greater things, 
nor \vith more honefi ambition. Yet on his re- 
turn to court, he was obliged to enter Rome with 
all the fecrecy of a crhninal. He went to the pa- 
lace, not like a viétorious commander who had 
Inerited and might delnand the greateR rewards, 
but like an offender who had COlne to fupplicate a 
pardon for his crimes. His reception ,vas anf\ver- 
able: " Brevi ofculo, C.:f nullo Jermone exceptus, turbæ 
"ftrvientium immijlus efl." Yet in that \vorfi fea- 
fon of this \vorfl of monarchical'*' tyrannies, mo- 
deity, difcretion, and a coolnefs of temper, formed 
fame kind of fecurity even for the highefi merit. 
But at Athens, the niceft and beft fiudied beha- 
viour \vas not a fufficient guard for a man of gre3.t 
capacity. SOlne of their bravefi comlnanders were 
obliged to fly their country, fome to enter into 
the fervice of its enemies, rather than abide a po- 
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pular determination on their conduct, left, 
lS onc 
of them faid, their giddinefs nlight make the 
people condemn 'where they Ineant to acquit; to 
thro\v in a black bean even when they intended a 
white onc. 
The Athenians l11ade a very rapid progrefs to 
the lTIofi enorn10US exceffes. The people under 
no refi:raint foon grew diírolute, luxuriou
, and 
idle. They renounced all labour, and began to 
fubfift themfc1ves from the publick revenues. They 
loft all concern for their COlllll1on honour or fafety, 
and could bear no advice that tended to refornl 
them. At this time truth became offenfive to 
thofe lords the people, and mofi highly dangerous 
to the fpeaker. The orators no longer afcended 
the roflrum, but to corrupt them further with the 
moft fulfome adulation. Thefe orators were all 
bribed by foreign princes on thc one fide or the 
other. And befidcs its o\vn parties, in this' city 
there were partie3, and avo\veù ones too, for the 
Perfians, Spartans, and lViacedoniJ.l1s, fupported 
each of them by one or 1110re demagogues pen- 
fioned and bribed to this iniquitous fcrvice. The 
people, forgetful of aU virtue and pub1ick fpirh:, 
and intoxicatcd with the flatteries of their orators 
(thefe courtiers of republicks, and endo\ved with 
the diftinguHhing charaB:erifticks of all other cour- 
tiers) this people, I .fay, at !aft arrived at that 
pitch of Inadnefs, that they coony and deliberately, 
by 
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by an exprefs la\V, made it capital for any 111an 
to propofe an application of the immenfe fUIns 
fquandered in publick fhows, even to the Inofl: 
nece{fary purpofes of the flate. \Vhen you fee the 
people of this republick banifhing and murdering 
their bell: and ableft citizens, diffipating the pub- 
lick treafure with the 1110ft fenfelefs extravagance, 
and fpending their whole time, as fpeétators or 
aétors, in playing, fiddling, dancing and finging, 
doc:) it not, my Lord, flrike your imagination 
with the image of a fort of complex Nero? And 
does it not {hike you with the greater horrour, 
\vhen you obferve, not one Inan only, but a \"hole 
city, grown drunk ,,'ith pride and po\ver, run- 
ning with a rage of folly into the fame mean and 
fenfelefs debluchery and extravagance? But if 
this people refembled Nero in their extravagance, 
much more did they refemble and even exceed 
him in cruelty and injufiice. In the time of Pe- 
ri(les, one of the moll celebrated times in the hif- 
tory of that c01l1mon\vealth, a King of Egypt fent 
then} a donation of corn. This they 'were n1ean 
enough to accept. And had the Egyptian prince 
intended the ruin of this city of 'wicked bedlamites, 
he could not have taken a more effeftual method 
to do it, th.ln by fuch an enfnaring largef.,;. The 
diftribution of this bounty caufed a quarrel; the 
majority fet on foot an enquiry into the title of 
the citizens; and upon a vain pretence of illegiti- 
VOL. I. E macy 
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macy, ne"vly and occafionally fet up, they de- 
prived of their fhare of the royal donation no lefs 
than five thouf..lnd of their own body. They 
went further; they disfranchifed theln; and hav- 
ing once begun with an aB: of injufiice, they 
could fet no bounds to it. Not content \vith cut- 
ting them off froln the rights of citizens, they 
plundered thefe unfortunate .wretches of all their 
fubfiance; and to crown this mafier-piece of vio. 
lence and tyranny, they aétually fold every man 
of the five thoufand as {laves in the publick mar- 
ket. Obfcrve, my Lord, that the five thou[lnd 
we here fpeak of, ,vere cut off frOln a body of 
no more than nineteen thoufand; for the entire 
number of citizcns was no greatcr at that til11C. 
Could the tyrant ,vho wished the Roman people 
but one neck; could the tyrant Caligula hiInfelf 
have done, nay, he could fcarcely ,villi for, a 
greater mifchief, than to have cut off, at one 
{hoke, a fourth of his people? Or has the cruelty 
of that feries of fanguine tyrants, the Cæfars, ever 
t 
prefented fuch a piece of flagrant and extenfive 
wickcdnefs? The whole hifiory of this celebrated 
republick is but one tiffue of rallinefs, folly, in- 
gratitude, injufiice, tUlnult, violence, and ty- 
ranny, and indeed of every fptcies of wickednefs 
that can ,veil be hnagincd. .This ,vas a city of 
wife men, in which 
 lninifier could not excrcife 
his funétions; a warlike people, amongfi ,vholTI 
a general 
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a general did not dare either to gain or lore a bat.. 
tIe; a learned nation in which a philofopher could 
not venture on a free enquiry. This was the city 
\\'hich baniIhed Themifiocles, ftarved Ariftides, 
forced into exile Miltiades, drove out Anaxagoras, 
and poi[oned Socrates. This was a city \\Thich 
changedthefonnofits government\vith the moon; 
etcrnal confpiracies, revolutions daily, nothing 
fixed and eftablifhed. A republick, as an antiertt 
philofopher has obferved, is no one fpedes of go. 
vernment, but a magazine of every fpecies; here 
you find every fort of it, and that in the \vorft 
fonn. As there is a perpetual change, one rifing 
and the other falling, you have all the v.iolence 
and wicked policy, by which a beginning po\ver 
l11Ufi always acquire its firength, and all the 'weak. 
ne[s by \vhich falling ftates are brought to a com- 
plete deftruétion. 
Rome has a more venerable afpeB:: than Athens; 
and Ihc conduéted her affairs, fo far as related to 
the ruin and oppreffion of the greatefi part of 
the world, with greater 'wifdom and n10re uni- 
fonnity. But the dOlnefiick reCOn0111Y of thefe 
two ftatcs was nearly or altogether the fame. An 
internal diffcnfion conftantly tore to pieces the 
bo\vels of the Roman cOffilllonwealth. You find 
the fame confuCton, the faIlle faaions, \vhich fub- 
filled at Athens, the fame tumults, the fanle rc- 
volutions, and in fine, the fame !lavery; if pcr- 
E 2 ' haps 
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baps their former condition did not deferve that 
name altogether as \\yell. All other republicks \vere 
of the L.'line charaåer. Florence \vas a tranfcript 
of Athens. And the modern republicks, as they 
approach Inore or lefs to the democratick form, 
partake more or lefs of the nature of thofe which 
I have de[cribed. 
"\Ve are no\v at the clore of our revie\v of the 
three fimple forms of artificial fociety, and \ve have 
fhe\vn them, ho,,-ever they may differ in name, 
or in fome flight circurnfiances, to be all alike in 
effeå; in effeét, to be an tyrannies. But [uppofe \ye 
\vere inclined to Inake the 1110fi ample conccRÌons; 
let us concede Athens, ROIne, Carthage, and two 
or three In ore of the antient, and as many of the 
modern comlTIon\vealths, to have been, or to be, 
free and 11appy, and to o\ve their freedolTI and 
happinefs to their political confiitution. Yet al- 
lowing all this, what defence does this make for 
artificial [ociety in general, that tJ:tefe inconfider- 
able fpots of the globe have for fame fhort [pace 
of time Hood as exceptions to a d1arge fo gene- 
ral? But \vhen we call thefe governnlents free, 
or concede that their citizens were happier than 
tho[e which lived under different fonns,it is Inere1y 
ex abundanti. For v;e íhould be greatly mifiaken, 
if \ve really thought that the majority of the people 
\vhich filled thefe cities, enjoyed even that nOlni- 
nal political freedom of \\'hich I have fpoken fo 
much 
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much already. In reality, they had no part of it. 
In Athens there \vere ufually frol11 ten to thirty 
thouf..1.
d freelnen: this ,vas the utmofl. But the 
flaves ufually alnounted to four hundred thou- 
fand, and fometinles to a great Inany more. The 
freemen of Sparta and Rome ,vere not more nu- 
merous in proportion to thofe \",ho111 they held in 
a flavery, even more terrible than the Athenian. 
Therefore flate the matter fairly: the free flates 
never .formed, though they ,vere taken altogether, 
the thoufandth part of the habitable globe; the 
freemen in th
fc flates ,\Tere never the twentieth 
part of the people, and the time they iubfified is 
fcarce any thing in that immenfe ocean of duration 
in 'which tÍ1ne and flavery are fo nearly connnen- 
furate. Therefore call thefe free fiates, or popular 
governments, or what you pleafe; when \\Te con- 
fider the majority 0'1' their inhabitants, and regard 
the natural rights of mankind) they mull appear 
in reality and truth, no better than pitiful and 
oppreffive oligarchies. 
After fo fair an examen, 'v herein nothing has 
been exaggerated; no faa produced \dlÍch cannot 
be proved, and none \\Thich has been proòuced 
in any \vife forced or firained, \"hile thoufands 
have, for brevity, been omitted; after [0 candid 
a difcuffion in all refpcB:s; \vhat nave fo pafiìve, 
\vhat bigot fo blind, what enthufiafi fiJ headlong, 
\"hat politician fo hardened, as to lland up in de- 
E 3 fence 
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fence of a fyfieln calculated for a curfe to man.. 
kind? a curfe under which they [mart and groan 
to this hour, \vitI10ut thoroughly kno\ving the 
nature of the difcafe, and wanting underfianding 
or courage to fupply the remedy. 
I need not excufe myfelf to your Lordihip, nor, 
I think, to any honcR man, for thc zeal I have 
fhewn in this caufe; for it is an honefi zeal, and 
in a good caufe. I have defended natural religion 
againfi a confederacy of atheifis and divines. I I 
no\V plead for natural fociety 
gainfi politicians, 
and for natural reafon againfi: all three. \Vhen 
the \vorld is in a fitter temper than it is at prefent 
to hear truth, or \vhen I íhall be more indifferent 
about its telnper; my thoughts 111ay become more 
publick. In the mean tÍ1ne, let them repofe in 
my own boforn, and in the bofoms of fuch men 
as are fit to be initiated in thc fober n1yfierics of 
truth and reafon. IVly antagonifis have already 
done as Inuch as I could defire. Parties in reli. 
gion and politicks make fuí1ìcient di[coverics con- 
cerning each other, to give a faber Inan a proper 
caution againfi thein all. l'he monarchick, and 
arifiocratical, and popular partifans have been 
jointly laying their axes to the root of all govern- 
111ent, and have in their turns proved each other 
abfurd and inconvenient. In vain you tell me that 
artificial governlnent is good, but that I fall out 
only with the abufe. The thing! the thing itfe1f 
15 
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is the abufe! Obferve, my Lord, I pray you, 
that grand errour upon v/hich all artificÍ:lllegißa
 
tive po\ver is founded. It '\vas obferved, that Incn 
11ad ungovernable paffions, vdlÍch 11lade it necef
 
fary to guard againft the violence they might offer 
to each other. They appointed governours over 
them for this reafon! but a worfe and more per
 
plexing difficulty arifes, ho\v to be defended againfi: 
the governours? Quis aiflodiet ipfos afllodes? In vain 
they change froin a fingle perfon to a few. Thefe 
few have the paffions of the one, and they unite 
to firengthen themfelves, and fecure the gratifi. 
cation of their la'wlefs paffions at the expence of 
the general good. In vain do we fly to thé many. 
The cafe is worfe; their paffions are lefs under the 
government of reafon, they are augmented by the 
contagion, and defended againfi all attacks by their 
Inultitude. 
I have purpofely avoided the mention of the 
mixed form of government, for reafons that will 
be very obvious to your LordIhip. But my cau
 
tion can avail me but little. You 'will not fail to 
urge it againft me in favour of political fociety. 
You '\vill not fail to Iho\v how the errours of the 
feveral fimple modes are correéted by a mixture 
of all of them, and a proper balance of the fever,ll 
powers in such a fiate. I confefs, my Lord, that 
this has been long a darling Illifiake of my o\vn; 
4lnd t hat of all the facrifices I have made to truth, 
E ./1 this 
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this has been by far the greatefi. \Vhen I cOllfef
 
that I think this notion a mifiake, I kno\v to 
\vhom I am fpeaking, for I am fatisfied that rea- 
fons are like liquors, and there arc f0111e of fuch 
a nature as none but {hong heads can bear. There 
are few \vith 'whom I can communicate fo freely 
as \vith Pope. But Pope cannot bear every truth. 
I-Ie has a timidity which hinders tbe full exertion 
of his faculties, ahnofi as eflèél:ually as bigotry 
cramps thofe of the general herd of mankind. 
But whocyer is a genuine follo\ver of truth, keeps 
his eye neady upon his guide, indifferent \\Thither 
he is led, provided that {he is the leader. And, 
Iny Lord, if it be properly confidered, it \"ere in- 
finitely better to ren1ain po{fe{fed by the \vhole 
legion of vulgar mifiakes, than to rejecr forne, 
and at the fame time to retain a fondness for 
others altogether as abfurd and irrational. The 
Íirft has at leafi a confifiency, that makes a man, 
ho\vever erroneoully, unifonn at leafi; but the 
latter 'way of proceeding is fuch an inconfificnt 
chimæra and jumble of philofophy, and vulgar pre- 
judice, that hardly any thing more ridiculous can 
be conceived. Lct us tI1erefore freely, and \vith- 
out fear or prejudice, exalnine this lail contri
 
vance of policy. And \,,'ithout confidcring how 
near the quick our infirUlllents may come, let us 
fearch it to the bottOln. 
Firfi then, all men are ag
cecl that this junc- 
tion 
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tion 
f regal, arillocratick, and popular p_ower, 
mull form a very complex, nice, and intricate 
machine, \vhich being cOlnpofed of fuch a variety 
of parts, with fuch oppofite tendencies and move- 
ments, it mufi: be liable on eNery accident to be 
difordered. To fpeak without Inetaphor, fuch a 
government mufi: be liable to frequent cabals, tu- 
mults, and revolutions, from its very confiitu- 
tion. Thefe are undoubtedly as ill effeéts as can 
happen in a fociety; for in fuch a cafe, the dofe- 
nefs acquired by community, infiead of fervil1g 
for mutual defence, ferves only to increafe the 
danger. Such a fyllem is like a city, \vhere trades · 
that require confiant fires are much exercifed, 
where the houfes are built of combufiible mate- 
rials, and \vhere they fiand extremely clofe. 
In the fecond place, the feveral confi:ituent parts 
having their difi:inét rights, and thefe nuny of 
them fo nece{fary to he determined with c
3.anefs, 
are yet fa indeterminate in their nature, that it 
becomes a ne\v and confiant fouree of debate and 
confufion. IIence it is, that whilfi: the bufinefs of 
govern1l1ent fhould be carrying on, the quefiion 
is, Who has a right to exercife this or that func- 
tion of it, or what In en have power to keep their 
offices in any funéHon? \VhiH1: this contefi: con- 
tinues, and \\"hilfi: the balance in any fort con- 
tinues, it has never any renlÍfiion ; allll1anncr of 
abufcs and villanies in officers remain ur
punifhcd; 
the 
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the greateR: frauds and robberies in the publick 
revenues are committed in defiance of jufiice; and 
abu[es grow, by time and itnpunity, into cufioms; 
until they pre[cribe againfi the laws, and gro\v too 
inveterate often to admit a cure, unle[s [uch as 
may be as bad as the difea[e. 
Thirdly, the feveral parts of this fpecies of 
government, though united, prc[erve the [pirit 
which each form has [eparately. Kings are am- 
bitious; the nobility haughty; and the populace 
tun1ultuous and ungovernable. Each party, ho\v- 
ever in appearance' peaceable, carries on a defign 
upon the others; and it is owing to this, that in 
all quefiions, whether concerning foreign or do- 
mefiick affairs, the \vhole generally turns nlorc 
upon fome party-matter than upon the nature of 
the thing it[elf; whether fuch a fiep will dimini:íh 
or augnlent the po\ver of the crown, or how far 
the privileges of the fubjea are like to be extend- 
ed or refiriéted by it. And thefe quefi:ions arc 
confiantly refolved, \yithout any confideration of 
the merits of the cau[e, merely as the parties 'who 
uphold there jarring interefis may chance to pre- 
vail; and as they prevail, the balance is overfet, 
now upon one fide, now upon the other. The 
governlnent is one day, arbitrary po\ver in a fingle 
per[on; another, a juggling confederacy of a few 
to cheat the prince and enfiave the people; and 
the third, a frantick and uDlnanageable demo- 
cracy. 
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cracy. The great infl:rument of all thefe changes, 
and what infufes a peculiar venom into all of 
them, is party. It is of no confequence what the 
principles of any party, or what their preten
ons 
are; the fpirit which aB::uates all parties is the 
fame; the fpirit of ambition, of fe1f-interefl:, of 
oppreffion, and treachery. This fpirit entirely re- 
verfes all the principles which a benevolent nature 
has ereél:ed within us; all honefì:y, aU equal juf- 
tice, and even the ties of natural fociety, the na. 
tural affeå:ions. In a \vord, my Lord, \ve have 
all ften, and if any outward confiderations were 
worthy the lafiing concern of a wife man, we have 
fome of us felt, f uch oppreffion from party go- 
vernment as no other tyranny can parallel. We 
behold daily the mofi important rights, rights 
upon which aU the others dcpend, \ve behold thefe 
rights determined in the lafi re[ort, without the 
leafi attention even to the appearance or colour - 
of jufiice; we behold this without emotion, be- 
cau[e \ve have grown up in the confiant view' of 
fuch praél:ices; and we are not surpri[ed to hear 
a man requefied to be a knave and a traitor, \vith 
as much. indifference as if the moil ordinary fa- 
vour ,"ere afk.ed; and 'we hear this requefi rc- 
fufed, not becaufe it is a moil unjufi and unrea- 
fonable ddìre, but that this worthy has already 
engaged his injuftice to another. The[e and Inany 
more points I am far from fpreading to their full 
extent. 
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extent. You are fenfible that I do not put forth 
half my firength; and you cannot be at a lofs for 
the reafon. A n1an is allo\ved fuflicient freedom 
of thought, provided he kno\\Ts how to chufe his 
fubjeâ properly. You may criticife freely upon 
the Chinefe confiitution,and obfcrve with as much 
feverity as you ple(lfc upon the abfurd tricks, or 
defiruétive bigotry of the bonzees. But the fcene 
is changed as you come home\vard, and atheifm 
or treafon may be the names given in Britain, 
to \vhat ,vould be reafon and truth if aITerted of 
China. I fubmit to the condition, and though I 
have a notorious advantage before me, I wave the 
purfuit. For eIfe, my Lord, it is very obvious 
,vhat a piéìure might be drawn of the excefTes of 
party even in our own nation. I could fhe\v, that 
the fame faétion has in one reign promoted po- 
pular feditions, and in the next been a patron of 
tyranny; I could íhev.r, that they have all of them 
betrayed the publick fafety at all till1es, and have 
very frequently \\Tith equal perfidy Inade a market 
of their own caufe, and their o\vn afTociates. I 
could {hew how vehemently they have contended 
for names, alild how fikntly they have paífed over 
things of the Ian importance. And I could de- 
monfirate, t11at they have had the opportunity of 
doing all this Inifchief, nay, that they themfclves 
had their origin and gro\vth froDl that complex 
form of government, \vhich we are wifely taught 
to 
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to look upon as fo great a bleffing. Revolve, my 
Lord, our hifiory from the conqucfi. 'Ve fcarce 
ever had a prince, \v ho by fraud, or violence, had 
not made fome infringement on the confiitution. 
"\Ve fcarce ever had a parliament which knew, 
\vhen it attempted to fet lin1Ïts to the royal au- 
thority, ho\v to fet limits to its own. Evils we 
have had continually calling for reformation, and 
refonnations nlore grievous than any evils. OUf 
boafied liberty fometin1es trodden down, fome- 
times giddily fet up, and ever precarioufiy fluåu- 
ating and unfettled; it has only been kept alive 
by the blafis of continual feuds, wars and confpi- 
racies. In no country in Europe has the scaffold 
fo often blufhed 'with the blood of its nobility. 
Confifcations, banifhments, attainders, executions, 
Blake a large part of the hifioryof fuch of our 
falnilies as are not utterly extinguiíhed by them. 
Formerly indeed things had a Inore ferocious ap- 
pearance than they have at this day. In thefe 
early and unrefined ages, the jarring parts of a cer- 
tain chaotick confiitution fupportcd their feveral 
pretenfions by the i\vord. Experience and policy 
have fince taught other methods. 


At nunc res agitur tenui pll/mone rubetæ. 


But ho\v far corruption, venality, the contempt of 
Jlonour, the oblivion of all duty to our country, 
and 


" 
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and the moft abandoned publick proilitution, are 
preferable to the more glaring and violent effeéts 
of faaion, I \vill not prefume to determine. Sure 
I alll that they are very great evils. 
I have done '\vith the forms of government. 
During the courfe of my inquiry you lnay have 
obferved a very material difference between my 
manner of reafoning and that which is in ufe 
amongfi: the abettors of artificial fociety. 1'hey 
form their plans upon \vhat feems moil eligible to 
their imaginations, for the ordering of mankind. 
I difcover the mifiakes in thofe plans, from the 
real known confequences \vhich have refulted froln 
them. They have inlified reafon to fight againfi 
it[elf, and employ its whole force to prove that 
it is an infufficient guide to them in the conduét 
of their lives. But unhappily for us, in propor- 
tion as we have deviated from the plain rule of 
our nature, and turned our reafon againfl: itfelf, 
in th:1t proportion have we increa[ed the follies 
and mifcries of mankind. The more deeply \ve 
penetrate into the labyrinth of art, the further ",Fe 
find our[elves from tho[e ends for which we en- 
tered it. This has happened in almofi every [pe- 
des of artificial fociety, and in all times. \Ve 
found; or 'we thought we found, an inconvenience 
in having every man the judge of his uwn caufe. 
Therefore judges were fet up, at firfi with difcre- 
tionary po\vers. But it \vas foon found a mife- 
rable 
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rable fiavery to have our lives and properties pre- 

arious, and hanging upon the arbitrary determi- 
nation of anyone man, orfet of men. We flew 
to laws as a relnedy for this evil. By thefe we 
perfuaded ourfelves \ve might know with fome 
certainty upon what ground \ve flood. But 10! 
differences arofe upon the fenfe and interpretation 
of thefe la\\.s. Thus 'we \vere brought back to our 
old incertitude. Ne\v la\vs were made to expound 
the old; and ne"r difficulties arofe upon the new 
laws; as \vords multiplied, opportunities of cavil- 
ling upon them multiplied alfo. Then recourfe 
was had to notes, cOlnlnents, gloífes, reports, re- 
Jponfa prudentu11l, learned readings: eagle flood 
againfi eagle: authority \vas set up againfi autho- 
rity. Some \vere allured by the modern, others 
reverenced the ancient. . The ne\v \vere more en- 
lightened, the old \\'ere Inore venerable. Some 
adopted the comment, others fl:uck to the text. 
The confufion increafcd, the mifl: thickened, until 
it could be difcovered no longer what \vas allo\ved 
or forbidden, what things ,,'ere in property, and 
,\"hat COlTIlnOl1. In this uncertainty, (uncertain 
even to the profefTors, an Egyptian darknefs to 
the refl: of Inankind) the contending parties felt 
themfdves more effeå:ually ruined by the delay 
than they could have be
n by the injufl:ice of any 
decifion. Our inheritances are becolne a prize 
for difputation; and difputes and litigations are 
become an inheritance. 


The 
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The profeffors of artificial la\v have alwa)"s 
,valked hand in hand- with the profeffors of artifi. 
cial theology. As their end, in confounding the 
reafon of man, and abridging his natural freedom, 
is exaéHy the [1.me, they have adjufl:ed the lneans 
to that end in a \vay entirely fimilar. The divine 
thunders out his anathemas with more noife and 
tcrrour againfi the breach of one of his pofitive in- 
flitutions, or the negleét of fome of his trivial 
forms, than againfi the neglecr or breach of thofe 
duties and commandments of natural religion, 
,,-hich by thefe forn1s and infiitutions he pretends 
to enforce. The lawyer has his forms, and his 
pofitive ir.ft:itutions too, and he adheres to them 
with a veneration altogether as religious. The 
"Á'orfi caufe cannot be fo prejudicial to the litigant, 
as his advocate's or attorney's ignorance or ne- 
gleB: of tllefe forms. A la"\v.fuit is like an ill. 
managed difpute, in "\vhich the firfi objeå is foon 
out of fight, and the parties end upon a lnatter 
,vhol1y foreign to that on which they began. In 
a law-fuit the quefiion is, ,vho has a right to a 
certain houfe or farm? And this queil:ion is daily 
determined, not upon the evidence of the right, 
but upon the obfervance or negleét of fome forms 
of "\\'ords in ufe with the gentlelncn of the robe, 
about 'which there is even amongfi: then}felves 
fuch a di[agre
ment, that the moil: experienced 
, veterans in the profefiìon can never be pofitively 
aífured that they arc not mifiaken. 


Let 
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Let us expofiulate with thefe learned fages, thefe 
priefis of the facred temple of jufiice. Are "pe 
judges of our own property? By no means. You 
then, who are initiated into the myfieries of the 
blindfold goddefs, inform me whether I have a 
right to eat the bread I have earned by the hazard 
of my life, or the fweat of Iny brow? The grave 
do8:or anfwers me in the affirmative; the reve- 
rend ferjeant replies in the negative; the learned 
barrifier reafons upon one fide and upon the other, 
and concludes nothing. 'Vhat :fhall I do? An 
antagonifi fiarts up and prefTes me hard. I enter 
the field, and retain thefe three perfons to defend 
my caufe. lVly caufe, which tV{O farmers from 
the plough could have decided in half an hour, 
takes the court twenty years. I aln however at 
the end of my labour, and have in re\\Tard for all 
my toil and vexation, a judgment in my favour. 
But hold-a fugacious conlmander, in the adver- 
fary's army, has found a flaw in the proceeding. 
My triumph is turned into mourning. I have 
ufed or, infiead of and, or fome mifiake, fmall in 
appearance, but dreadful in its confequences, and 
have the whole of my fuccefs qua{hed in a \vrit of 
errour
 I remove my fuit; I íhift fron1 court to 
court; I fly from equity to la\v, and from law to 
equity; equal uncertainty attends lTIe everywhere; 
and a mifiake in which I had no {hare, decides at 
once upon my liberty and property, fending me 
VOL. I. F from 
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from the court to a prifon, and adjudging my fa- 
l11ily to beggary and famine. I am innocent, gen- 
tlemen, of the darknefs and uncertainty of your 
fcience. I never darkened it \vith abfurd and 
contradicrory notions, nor confounded it \vith 
chicane and fophifiry. You have excluded me 
from any {hare in the conduB: of my own caufe; 
the fcience was too deep for me; I acknowledged 
it; but it \vas too deep even for yourfelves: you 
have made the \vay [0 intricate, that you are 
Yl)urfelves loft .in it; you err, and you punHh me 
for your errours. 
The delay of the law is, your Lordíhip will tell 
me, a trite topick, and which of its abufes have 
not been too feverely felt not to be complained of? 
A man's .property is to ferve for the purpofes of 
his fupport; and therefore to delay a determina- 
tion concerning that, is the worfi injufiice, becaufe 
it cuts off the very end and purpofe for \vhich I 
applied to the judicature for relief. Quite con- 
trary in the cafe of a man's life; there the determi- 
nation can hardly be too Inuch protraåed. Mill akes 
in this cafe are as often fallen into as many other, 
and if the judgment is fudden, the mifiakes are 
the moft irretrievable of aU others. Of this the 
gentlemen of the robe are themfelves fenfible, 
and they have brought it into a maxim. De morta 
homillis nulla efl cunllatio longa. :aut what could 
have induced theln to revcrfe the rules, and to 
contradiét 
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contradiéè that reafon \vhich di8:ated them, laIn 
utterly unable to guefs. A point concerning pro- 
perty, \vhich ought, for the reafons I juft men- 
tioned, to be ffiøfi fpeedily decided, frequently ex- 
ercifes the 'wit of fucceffioms of lawyers, for many 
generations. Multa vint11l vo/vens durondo fæcula 
vinci!. But the quefiion concerning a man's life, 
that great quefiion in which no dday ought to 
be counted tedious, is commonly determined in 
tw'enty-four hours at the utmofi. It is not to be 
\vonqered at, that injufiice and abfurdity fhould 
be infeparable companions. 
Afk. of politicians the end for which Ia\vs \vere 
originally defigned; and they \"ill anf\vcr, that the 
la ws were defigned as a proteélion for the poor 
and \veak, againfi the oppreffion of the rich and 
po\verful. But furely no pretence can be fo ridi- 
culous; a man might as well tell me he has taken off 
Iny load, becaufe he has changed the burden. If 
the poor man is not able to fupport his fuit, ac- 
cording to the vexatious and expenfive manner 
eftabliilied in civilized countries, has not the rich 
as great an advantage over hhn as the firong has 
over the weak in a flate of nature? But we will 
not place the ftate of nature, \vhich is the reign of 
God, in competition with political fociety, \vhich 
is the abfurd ufurpation of Inan. In a flate of na- 
ture, it is true, that a man of fuperiour force may 
beat or rob me; but then it is true, that I am at 
F 2. full 
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fulllib
rty to defend myfelf, or make r
prifal by 
furprife or by cunning, or by any other \vay in 
which I may be fuperiour to him. But in political 
. fociety, a rich man may rob me in another \vay. 
I cannot defend myfelf; for money is the only 
,,'eapon \vith which \ve are allo\ved to fight. And 
if I attempt to avenge myfelf, the whole force of 
that fociety is ready to complete n1Y ruin. 
A good parfon once faid, that where nlyfiery 
begins, rdigion ends. Cannot I fay, as truly at 
- lean, of hunlan la'ws, that where myfl:ery begins, 
juftice ends? It is hard to fay, whether the do8:ors 
of law or divinity have made the greater advances 
in the lucrative bufinefs of myficry. The la\\ryers, 
as well as the theologians, have ereB:ed another 
reafon befides natural reafon; and the refult has 
been, another jufiice befides natural jufiice. They 
have fo bewildered the ,,
orld and themfelves in 
unmeaning forms and ceremonies, and fo perplex- 
ed the plainefi matters ,vith rnetaphy:fical jargon, 
that it carries the highefi danger to a Ilian out of 
that profeffion, to make the leafi fiep 'without 
their advice and affifiance. Thus by confining to 
themfelves the knowledge of the foundation of all 
men's lives and properties, they have reduced all 
mankind into the moll abjea and fervile depen- 
dence. Weare tenants at the will of thefe gentle- 
men for every thing; and a metaphyfical quibble 
is to decide whether the greatefi villain breathing 
fhall 
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{hall meet 'his deferts, or efcape with illlpunity, or 
whether the beft man in the fociety íhall not be 
reduced to the lo\veft and maft defpicable condi- 
tion it affords. In a \vord, my Lord, the injuf. 
tice, delay, puerility, falfe refinement, and affeaed 
myfiery of the law are fuch, that many \vho live 
under it come to ad111ire and envy the expedition, 
fimplicity, and equality of arbitrary judgments. I 
need infift the lefs on this artide to your Lordíhip, 
as you have frequently lamented the miferies de- 
rived to us from artificiai law, and your candour 
is the more to be admired and applauded in this, 
as your Lordfhip's noble houfe has derived its 
,,"ealth and its honours from that profefiìon. 
Before we finifh our examination of artificial 
fodety, I {hall lead your Lordfhip into a dofer 
confideration of the relations which it gives birth 
to, and the benefits, if fuch they are, 
'hich refult 
from thefe relations. The moft obvious di vifion 
of fociety is into rich and poor; and it is no lefs 
obvious, that the number of the former bear a 
great difproportion to thofe of the latter. The 
whole bufinefs of the poor is to adn1iniiler to the 
idlenefs, folly, and luxury of the rich; and that 
of the" rich, in return, is to find the beft methods 
of confirming the ßavery and increafing the bur.. 
dens of the poor. In a fiate of nature, it is an 
invariable law, that a man's acquifitions are in 
proportion to his labours. In a {tate of artificial 
F 3 fociety, 
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fociety, it is a law as confiant and as invariable, 
that thofe \\'ho labour mofl:, enjoy the fe\vefl: 
things; and that thofe who labour not at 'aU, have 
the grcatefi: nU111ber of enjoyments. A confiitu. 
tion of things this, firange and ridiculous beyond 
expreffiQn. "\Ve fcarce believe a thing 'when "'e 
are told it, \vhich \ve aétually fee before our eyes 
every day \vithout being in the leafl: furprifed. I 
fuppofe that there are in Great.Britain upwards 
of an hundred thou['lnd people employed in lead, 
tin, iron , copper, and coallnines; thefe unhappy 
\\Tretches fcarce ever fee the light of the fun; they 
are buried in the bo\vels of the earth; there they 
\vork at a fevere and difmal tafk, ,vithout the leafl: 
profpecr of being delivered from it; they fubfifl: 
upon the coarfefi and worfl: fort of fare; they 
have their health miferably impaired, and their 
Jives cut {hort, by being perpetually confined in 
the clofe vapour of thefema1ignantminerals.An 
hundred thOU[Ultl nlore at leafi are' tortured \vith. 
out ren1iffion by the fuffocating f1noke, intenfe 
fires, and confiant drudgery necefl'ary in refining 
aIld managing the produéts of thofe mines. If 
any man informed us that two hundred t110ufand 
innocent perfons \vere condelnned to fo intolerable, 
flavery, how íhould we pity the unhappy fufferers, 
and ho,v great' 'would be our jufi indignation 
agai\1fl: thofe \vIlo infliå:ed fo cruel and ignomi. 
nious a puniilllnent! This is an infiance, I could 
not 


--- 
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not \villi a fironger, of the numberlefs things 
which we pafs by in their common drefs, yet 
\vhich fhock us when they are nakedly reprefent- 
ed. But this number, confiderable as it is, and 
the flavery, with all its bafenefs and horrour, 
,vhich \ve have at home, is nothing to what the 
refi: of the world affords of the fame nature. Mil- 
lions daily bathed in the poifonous damps and de- 
firuå:ive effiuvia of lead, filver, copper, and arfc- 
nick. To fay nothing of thofe other elnployments, 
thofe fiations of ,vretchednefs and contempt, in 
,vbich civil fociety has placed the numerous en/ans 
perdus of her army. 'Vould any rational man 
fubmit to one of the mofi: tolerable of thefe drud- 
geries, for all the artificial enjoyments ",'hich po- 
licy has made to refult from thenl? By no means. 
And yet need I fuggeft to your Lordfhip, that 
thofe who find the means, and thofe \"ho arrive 
at the end, are not at all the fame perfons. On 
confidering the firange and unaccountable fancies 
and contrivances of artificial reafon, I have fome- 
\\lhcre called this earth the Bedlam of our fyfiem. 
Looking now upon the effecrs of fome of thofe 
fancies, may we not with equal reafon call it like- 
wife the N ewgate and the Bridewell of the uni- 
verfe? Indeed the blindnefs of one part of man- 
kind co-operating with the frenzy and villany of 
the other, has been the real builder of this refpec- 
ta01e fabrick of political fociety: and as the blind- 
F 4 nefs 
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nefs of mankind has caufed their {lavery, in return 
their fiate of {lavery is made a pretence for conti- 
nuing thein in a fiate of blindnefs; for the poli- 
tician will tell you gravely, that their life of fervi- 
tude difqualifies the greater part of the race of 
man for a fearch of truth, and fupplies thenl with 
no other than 111ean and infufficient ideas. This 
is but too true; and this is one of the reafons for 
\\-'hich I blame fuch infiitutions. 
In a mifery of this fort, adnlÌtting fome few le- 
nitives, and thofe too but a fe\v, nine parts in ten 
of the \vhole race of mankind drudge through 
life. It may be urged perhaps, in palliation of 
this, that, at leafi, the rich fe\v find a confiderablc 
and real benefit from the wretchednefs of the 
many. But is this fo in faa? Let us examine the 
point with a little ID.Ore attention. For this pur- 
pofe the rich in all focieties may be thro\vn into 
t\\'o cIaffes. The firft is of thoi
 \vho are power- 
ful as \vell as rich, and condua the operations of 
the vafi political machine. The other is of thofe 
\\.ho elnploy their riches wholly in the acquifition 
of pleafure. As to the firfi fort, their continual 
care, and anxiety, their toil[ome days, and fleep- 
lefs nights, are next to proverbial. Thefe circum- 
fiances are fufficicnt alrnofi to level thcir condition 
to that of the unhappy Inajority; but there are 
other circumfiances which piace them in a far 
10\\ 
r condition. Not only their underfiandings 
labour 
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hbour continually, ,,'hich is the feverefi labour, 
but their hearts are torn by the wadi, moll 
troublefome, and infatiable of all pclffions, by ava- 
rice, by alnbition, by fear and jealoufy. No part 
of the mind has reft. Power gr
ldually extirpates 
from the mind every humane and gentle virtue. 
Pity, benevolence, friendfhip, are things ahnoft 
unkno\vn in high fiations. 7eræ anzicitiæ rar!flime 
inveniwztur in iis qui in honoribus reque publica ver- 
fantur, fays Cicero. And indeed, courts are the 
fchools where cruelty, pride, diffimulation and 
treachery are fiudied and taught in the moD: vi- 
cious pertèétion. This is a point fo clear anù ac- 
knowledged, that if it did not make a necdfary 
part of my fubjea, I íhould pafs it by entirely. 
And this has hindered me from dra\viJ1g at full 
length, and in the mofi: firiking colours, this 
fhocking piéture of the degeneracy and \\Tetched- 
nefs of human nature, in that part \vhich is vul- 
garly thought its happiell and moil: amiable ftate. 
You know from 'what originals I could copy fuch 
piétures. Happy are they who know enough of 
them to know the little value of the poIfe
ors of 
fuch things, and of all that they poffefs; and 
happy they who have been fnatched from thJt 
poft of danger which they occupy, with the rc- 
n1ains of their virtue; 10fs of honours, \\Tealth, 
titles, and even the 10fs of one's country, is no- 
thing in balance \vith fo great an advantage. 


Let 
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Let us now vie\v the other fpedes of the rich, 
thofe 'who deyote their time and fortunes to idle- 
nefs and pleafure. How much happier are they è 
The pleafures 'which are agreeable to nature ar
 
'\\ ithin the reach of all, and therefore can form no 
diftinétion in favour of the rich. The pleafures 
\vhich art forces up are feldom finccte, and never 
fatisfying. What is worfe, this conftant applica- 
tion to pleafure takes a\vay from the enjoyment, 
or rather turns it into the nature of a very bur- 
dcnfomc and laborious bufinefs. It has confc- 
quences much more fatal. It produces a \veak 
valetudinary flate of body, attended by all thofe 
horrid diforders, and yet more horrid methods of 
cure, \vhich are the refult of luxury on one hand, 
and the weak and ridiculous efforts of human art 
on the other. The pleafures of fuch men are 
fcarcely felt as pleafures; at the fame time that 
they bring on pains and difeafes, which are felt 
but too feverc1y. The n1ind has its fhare of 
the misfortune; it gro,,'s lazy and enervate, un.. 
willing and unable to fearch for truth, and utterly 
uncapable of kno\ving, much lefs of relifhing real 
happinefs. The poor by their exceflìve bbouq", 
and the rich by their enormous luxury, are fet 
upon a level, and rendered equally ignorant of any 
kaowledge \vhich n1ight conduce to their happi- 
nefs. A difmal view of the interiour of an civil 
fociety! The lo\ver part brokcn and ground 
do\vn 
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down by the moll cruel oppreffion; and thc rich 
by their artificial method of life bringing 'worfe 
evils on themfelves, than their tyranny could pof- 
fibly infliB: on thofc belo\v them. Very different 
is the profpecr of the natural flate. Here there are 
no \vants which nature gives, and in this flate 
men can be fenfible of no other \vants, \vhich are 
not to be fupplied by a very moderate degree of 
laOOur; therefore there is no ílavery. Neither is 
there any luxury, becaufe no fingle Inan can fup- 
ply the materials of it. Life is fimple, and there. 
fore it is happy. 
I am confcious, my Lord, that your politician 
\vill urge in his defence, that this unequal flate is 
highly ufeful. That without doolning forne p:ut 
of mankind to extraordinary toil, the arts \vhich 
cultivate life could not be exerci[ed. But I de- 
mand of this politician, ho\v [uch arts came to be 
neceff.lry? He an[wers, that civil [ocicty could 
not \vell exift \vithout thenl. So that there arts 
are neceffary to civil fociety, and civil fociety ne.. 
ceiTary again to there arts. Thus are we running 
in a circle, without modefiy, and without end, and 
making one errour and extravagancc an excu[e for 
the other. My fentiments about thcfe arts and 
their caufe, I have often difcoul'[ed with my friend:) 
at large. Pope has expreffed them in good verfe, 
\vhere he talks with [0 much force of rea[on and 
elegance of language, in praife of the fb.te of nature: 
'['ben 
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'I'ben was not pride, nor arts that pride to tlid, 
J.rlan 'UJalk'd with beafl,joint-tenant of the fhade. 
On the \vhole, my Lord, if political fodety, in 
'whatever form, has fiill made the many the pro- 
perty of the fe\v; if it has introduced labours un- 
neceffary, vices and difeafes unkno\vn, and plea- 
fures incompatible with nature; if in all countries 
it abridges the lives of millions, and renders thofe 
of millions more utterly abjeét and miferable, fhall 
'we fiill \voríhip fo defiruéüve an idol, and daily 
facrifice to it our health, our liberty, and our 
peace? Or fhall 'we pafs by this monH:rous heap 
of abfurd notions, and abominable praétices, think- 
ing \ve have fufliciently difcharged our duty in ex- 
pofing the trifling cheats, and ridiculous juggles 
of a few mad, defigning, or anlbitious priefis? 
Alas! my Lord, we labour under a mortal con- 
fUlTIption, \"hilfi we are fo anxious about the cure 
of a fore finger. For has not this leviathan of 
civil pO\\Tr overflo\ved the earth 'with a de- 
luge of blood, as if he ,,'ere made to difport and 
play therein? Vv c have fhewn, that political fo- 
ciety, on a 1110derate calculation, has been the 
means of ll1urùcring feveral tilnes the number of 
inhabitants no\v upon the earth, during its {hort 
cxifience, not upwards of four thoufand years in 
any accounts to be depended on. But 'we have 
faid nothing of the other, and perhaps as bad con- 
fequence 
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.fequcnce of thefe wars, \vhich have fpilled fuch 
feas of blood, and reduced fo many millions to a 
mercilefs fiavery. But thefe are only the cerel110- 
nics performed in the porch of the political tem- 
ple. Much more horrid ones are feen as you enter 
it. The feveral fpecie
 of governn1ent vie 'with 
each other in the abfurdity of their confiitu- 
tions, and the oppreffion which they make their 
fubjecrs endure. Take them under what form 
you pleafe, they are in effea but a defpotifm, 
and they fall, both in effea and appearance too, 
after a very {hort period, into that cruel and de- 
tefiable fpedes of tyranny; \\'hich I rather call it, 
becaufe we have been educated under another 
form, than that this is of worfe confequences t<;> 
mankind. For the free governlnents, for the 
point of their fpace, and the moment of their du- 
ration, have felt more confufion, and committed 
more flagrant acrs of tyranny, than the moft per- 
fea defpotick governJuents which we have ever 
known. Turn your eye next to the labyrinth of 
the la\V, and the iniquity conceived in its intri- 
cate receffes. Confider the ravages committed in 
the bowels of all commonwealths by a111bition, by 
avarice, envy, fraud, open injufiice, and pretended 
friendfhip; vices which could dra\v little fupport 
from a flate of nature, but which bloffom and 
flourifh in the ranknefs of political fodety. Re- 
volve our whole difcourfe; add to it all thofe re- 
flettion& 
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fleél:ions \vhich your o\vn g OOd underfiandinO' {haIl 
. b 
fuggefi:, and make a firenuou
 effort beyond the 
reach of vulgar philofophy, to confefs that the 
caufe of artificial fociety is Inore defencelefs even 
than that of artificial religion; that it is as dero- 
gatory from the honour of the Creator, as fub- 
verfive of human reafon, and produétive of infi- 
nitely n10re Inifchief to the human race. 
If pretendcd rcyeIations have caufed wars where 
they \vere oppofed, and flavery,,,here they were 
received, the pretended ,vife inventions of politi- 
cians have done the fame. But the flavery has 
been much heavier, the ,vars far nlore bloody, and 
both lTIOre univerfal by many degrees. She\v me 
any lTIifchief produced by the madnefs or ,vicked- 
flcfs of theologians, and I will {hew you an hun- 
dred, refulting froin the ambition and villany of 
conquerors and fiatefmen. She\v Ine an abfurdity 
in re1igion, and I ,,,ill undertake to fhe\v you an 
hundred for onc in politicalla\\ys and infiitutions.. 
If you fay, that natural religion is a fufficient guide 
\vithout the foreign aid of revelation, on what 
principle iliould political laws become necdfary? 
Is not the fame reafon available in theology and in 
politicks? If the laws of nature are the la\vs of 
God, is it confifient with the divine wifdom to 
prefcribe rules to us, and leave the enforcement 
of them to the folly of human infiitutions? 'Vill 
you follow truth but to a certain point? 


\Ve 
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We arc indebted for all our miferies to our dif- 
trufi: of that guide, \vhich Providence thought 
fuflìcient for our condition, our o\vn natural rea- 
fon, which rejeB:ing both in human and divine 
things, \ve have given our necks to the yoke of 
political and theological naver)". "\Ve have re- 
nounced the prerogative of man, and it is no won- 
der that \\pe fhould be treated like beafis. But our 
mifery is much greater than theirs, as the crin1c 
\ve commit in rejeéting the la,vful dominion of 
our reafon is greater than any \\.hich they can 
commit. If after all, you Ihould confefs all thefe 
things, yet plead the neceflìty of political infiitu- 
tions, weak and wicked as they are, I can argue 
with equal, perhaps fuperiour force concerning the 
neceffity of artificial religion; and every fiep you 
advance in your argU111ent, you add a firength to 
minc. So that if \ve are refolved to fublnit our 
reafon and our liberty to civil ufurpation, we have 
nothing to do but to conform as quietly as we 
can to the vulgar notions which are conneéled 
with this, and take up the theology of the vulgar 
as well as their politicks. But if we think this 
neceffity rather imaginary than real, we fhould 
renounce their dreams of fociety, together with 
their vifions of religion, and vindicate ourfelves 
in to perfea liberty. 
You are, my Lord, but jufi entering into the 
world; I am going out of it. I have played long 
enough 
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enough to be heartily tired of the drama. 'Vlhe- 
ther I have acred my part in it wen or ill, pofierity 
will judge ,vith more candour than I, or than the 
prefent age, with our prefent paffions, can pofiìbly 
pretend to. For my part, I quit it \vithout a figh, 
and fubnlit to the fovereign order 'without nlur. 
muring. The nearer \'''e approach to the goal of 
life, the better \\re begin to underfiand the true 
value of our exifience, and the real,veight of our 
opinions. \Ve fet out much in love \vith both; 
but \ve leave nluch behind us as we advance. We 
firfi throw a,vay the tales along 'with the rattles 
of our nurfes; thofe of the priefi keep their hold 
a little longer; thofe of our govern ours the longefi 
of all. But the paffions \vhich prop thefe opinions 
are withdrawn one after another; and the cool 
light of reafon at the feuing of our life, fhews us 
\vhat a falfe fplcndour played upon thefe objeas 
during our more fanguine feafons. Happy, nlY 
Lord, if infiruaed by my experience, and even by 
my errours, you come early to make fucb an efl:i. 
mate of things, as may give freedom and cafe to 
your life. I am happy that fuch an eftimate pro- 
mifes me comfort at my death. 


A PHILO. 
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I H AVE endeavoured to make this edition feme... 
thing more full and L1.tisfaétory than the firfi. 
I have fought ,,"ith the utmofi: care, and read with 
equal attention, every thing whicb has appeared 
in publick againfi my opinions; I have taken ad.. 
vantage of the candid liberty of my friends; and 
if by thefe means I have been better enabled to 
difcover the imperfeéHons of the work, the in... 
rlulgence it has received, imperfeå as it "ras, fur- 
niíhed me with a new motive to fpare no reafon.. 
able pains for its improvement. Though I have 
not found fufficient reafon, or what appeared to 
me fufficient, for making any material change in 
my theory, I have found neceffary in many plac
5 
to explain, illufirate, and enforce it. I have pre- 
fixed an introdu.âory difcourfc concerning TaRe: 
it is a matter curious in itfdf; and it leads natu- 
rally enough to the principal inquiry. This, 'with 
the other explanations, has made the 'work con- 
fiderabiy larger; and by increafing its bulk has, I 
am afraid, added to its faults; fo that, notwith- 
fianding all my attention, it may fiand in need of 
a yet greater {hare of indu1gence than it required 
at its firfi appearance. 


Gz 


They 
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They who are accuftomed to Uudies of this na- 
ture \vill expcét, and they will allow too for many 
faults. They know that many f'f the objeêt
 of our 
inquiry arc in thelnfelves obfcure and intricate; 
;lnd that n1any others have been rendered fo by 
affeéèed refinements or faHè learning; they know 
that there arc many Ï1npedi1nents in the fubjecr, 
in the prejudices of others, and even in our own, 
that render it a n1atter of no Ünall difficulty to 
fhc,v in a deu light the genuine face of nature. 
Thev know that 'whilfi the nlind is intent on the 
" 
general fcheme of things, forne particular parts 
11luft be neglecred; that \ve muft often fubmit the 
fiyle to the matter, and frequently give up the 
praife of elegance, L1.tisÍÌed \vith being clear. 
The charaéters of nature are legible, it is true ; 
but they are not plain enough to enable thofe who 
run, to read then1. \Ve nlufi makc ufe of a cau- 
tious, I had ahnofi L'lid, a tin1orous n1e t hod of pro- 
ceeding. \\T e nll1Ítnot attelnpt to fly, when \\T
 
can fcarce1y pretend to creep. In confidC'ring any 
complex lllatter, \ve ought to cxalnine every dìf- 
tincr ingredient in the compofition, one by one; 
and reduce every thing to the utnloft fimplicity ; 
fince the condition pE our nature binds us to a 
firiel: la\V and vcry narrow limits. \Ve ought af- 
tef\"Vards to re-examine the principles by the eIrca: 
of the cOlnpontion, as \\Tell as the cOlnpofition by 
that of the principles. We ought to compare our 
fubjcéè 
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fubjecr \vith things of a fimilat nature, and even 
with things of a contrary nature; for difcoverics 
may be and often are made by the contrail, \vhich 
'would efcape us on the fingle vie'w. The greater 
number of the comparifons \ve make, the more 
general and the more certain our knowledge is 
like to prove, as built upon a more extenfive and 
perfea induétion. 
If an inquiry thus carefully conducred, {houlJ 
fail at lail: of diicovcring the truth, it Inay anfwer 
_ an end perhaps as ufeful, in difcovering to us the 
weaknds of our O'wn underi1:anding. If it does 
not make us knowing, it may make us modefi. 
If it does not preferve us frolll crrour, it may at 
leafi: from the fpirit of errour; and may make us 
cautious of pronouncing \vith pofitivencfs or with 
haile, when fo llluch labour may end in fo 111uch 
uncertainty. 
I could wifh that in examining this theory, the 
fam
 method \\?ere purfiled ,,'hich I endeavoured 
to obfcrve in fOfIIìing it. The objeélions, in my 
opinion, ought to be prcpofed, eitJler to the feve- 
ral principles as they are diH:inaly confidcred, or 
to the jufincfs of the conclufion \vhich is dra\vn 
from them. But it is comn)on to pafs over both 
the prenlifes and conc1ufion in filence, and to pro- 
duce as an o
jeaion, fOllie roetical pa{[1.ge \vhich 
does not feenl eafily accounted for upon the prin- 
ciples I endeavour to efbbliíh. Thi3 manner of 
G 3 proceeding 
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proceeding I iliould think very improper. The 
taík would be infinite, if ,ve could efiablifll no 
principle until we had previoufiy unravelled the 
cOlnplex texture of every image or defcription to 
be found in poets and orators. And though \\T{' 
fhould never be able to reconcile the effeét of fuch 
Ìln:1ges to our principles, this can never overturn 
the theory itfelf, whilft it !s founded on certain 
and indifputable faB:s. A theory founded on ex- 
periment, and not afl\uned, is ah\Tays good for fo 
much as it eXplains. Our inability to pufh it in- 
definitely is no argument at aU againfi it. This 
inability may be owing to our ignorance of forne 
necdfary mediums; to a \vant of proper applica- 
tion; to many other caufes befides a defeB: in the 
principles \ve e111ploy. In reality, the fubjecr re- 
quires a 111uch clofer ,attention, than we dare clainl 
from our manner of treating it. 
If it fllould not appear 011 the face of the '\-vork, 
I n1ufl: caution the reader againfi imagining that 
I intended a full difTertation on the Sublime and 
Beautiful. l\ly inquiry ,vent no farther than to 
the origin of thefe ideas. If the qualities which 
I have ranged under the head of the Sublime be 
all found confifient with each other, and an diffe- 
rent fron1 thofe \vhich I place under the head of 
Beauty; and if thofe \vhich cornpofe the clafs of 
the Beautiful have the fame conlîfiency \vith them.. 
felves, and the fame oppofition to thofe which are 
daflèd 
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tlafled under the denomination of Sublime, I am 
.in little pain \vhether any body choofes to follo\v 
the name I give them or not, provided he allo".s 
that what I difpofe under different heads are in 
reality different things in nature. The ufe I make 
of the \vords may be blamed, as too confined ot 
too extended; my meaning cannot \vell be mi[. 
underfiood. 
To conclude; \vhatever progrefs may be Inade 
to\vards the difcovery of truth in this matter, I do 
not repent the pains I have taken in it. The ufe 
of fuch inquiries may be very confiderabie. 'Vhat.. 
ever turns the foul in\vard on itfelf tends to con- 
center its forces, and to fit it for greater and 
fironger flights of fcience. By looking into phy- 
fical caufes, our minds are opened and enlarged; 
and in this purfuit, whether VI,'e take or whether 
\ve lofe our game, the chace is certainly of fervice. 
Cicero, true as he was to the academick philofophy, 
and cOl1fequently led to rejeå the certainty of phy.. 
fical, as of every other kind of kno\vlcdge, }Tet 
freely confeífes its great importance to the human 
underfianding; " EJl flnimorUlll ingcniorlllJ1que noflro- 
" rum naturale quoddanl quafi pabulum cOlýìderatio 
"contemplatiorjlle lwturic." If \\'e can direél: the 
lights \Ve derive from fuch exalted fpeculations, 
upon the hUlnLler field of the iInagination, \vhilfi: 
\ve invcfiigatc the fþrings, and trace the courfes 
of our pafiions, \VC lTIay not only C01TIIllUnicate to 
G.4 the 
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the tafie a fort of philofophical folidity, but \ve 
Inay refleét back on the feverer fciences forne of 
the graces and elegancies of tafte, \vithout \vhich 
the grcatefi proficiency i
 thofe fciences ,vill al.. 
'ways have the appearance of fonlething illiberal. 
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O N a fuperficial view, we may feern to differ 
very widely from each other in our reafon- 
ings, and no lefs in our pleafures: but not\vith- 
flanding this difference, \vhich I think to be ra- 
ther apparent than real, it is probable that the 
ítandard both of reafon and tafte is the fame in all 
human creatures. For if there \vere not forne 
principles of judgment as well as of fentiment 
common to all mankind, no hold could po:ffibly 
be taken either on their reafon or their paffions, 
fufficient to maintain the ordinary correfpondence 
of life. It appears indeed to be generally acknow- 
ledged, that \vith regard to truth and falfehood 
there is fomething fixed. We find people in their 
difputes continually appealing to certain tells and 
fiandards, which are allowed on all fides, and are 
fuppofed to be efiablifhed in our common nature. 
ßut there is not the fame obvious concurrence. in 
any uniform or fettled principles which relate to 
ta-fie. 
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tafi:e. It is even commonly fuppofed that this 
delicate and aërial faculty, ,vhi
h teClTIS too vola... 
tile to e
durc evcn the chains of a definition, can- 
not be properly tried by any tefl, nor regulated 
by any fiandard. There is fo continual a call for 
the exercife of the reafoning faculty, and it is fo 
Inuch firengthened by perpetual contention, that 
certain maxÏ1ns of right rcafo!1 teenl to be tacitly 
fettled anlongfi: the moil: ignorant. The learned 
nave inlproved on this rude fcience, and reduced 
thofe måxiu1s into a fyfien1. If tafie has not been 
fo happily cultivated, it was not that the fubjea 
-\vas barren, but that the labourers were few or 
neg1ígent; for to fay the truth, there are not the 
L'1me interefiing motives to impel us to fix the one, 
'\\?hich urge us to afcertain the other. And after 
all, if men difI
r in their opinion concerning fuch 
matters, their difference is not attended with the 
fame important confcquences; elfe I make no 
doubt but that the logick of tafie, if I may be al- 
lowed the exprei1ion, might very poflìbly be as 
well digefied, and ,ve might caIne to difcufs lnat.. 
tel'S of this nature with as much certainty, as thofe 
which feem Inore immediately within the province 
of mere reafon. And indeed, it is very ncceITary, 
at the entrance into fuch an inquiry as our- pre- 
fent, to Inake this point as clear as pofiìble; for 
if tafie has no fixed principles, if the imagination 
is not affcéted according to fOIne invariable and 
certain 
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certain Ia\vs, our labour is like to be employed to 
very little purpofe; as it n1ull be judged an ufe- 
lefs, if not an abfurd undertaking, to Jay down 
rules for caprice, and to fet up for a legiilator of 
\vhims and fancies. 
The term tafl:e, like all other figurative tenTIS, 
is not extremely accurate; the thing \vhich \ve 
underfl:and by it, is far from a ÍÌmple and deter- 
Ininate idea in the minds of 1110fl: men, and it is 
therefore liable to uncert
inty and confuÍÌon. I 
have no great opinion of a definition, the cele- 
brated remedy for the cure of this diforder. For 
\vhen \ve define, \ve feelTI in danger of circum- 
fcribing nature "Tithin the bounds of our OVln no- 
tions, \vhich "Te often take up by hazard, or elTI- 
brace on trull, or fonn out of a lilnited and par- 
tial confideration of the objeét before us, infl:eJd 
of extending our ideas to take in all that nature 
comprehends, according to her manner of COlTI- 
bining, VV" e are lilnited in our inquiry by the 
fl:riét la\vs to \vhich we have fublnited at our fet- 
ting out. 
- Circa vilem patulumque 11l0rabimllr ()rbcm, 
Unde pudor prOftrre pcdem veta! aut operis lex. 
A definition may be very exaét:, and yet go but 
a very little way to\vards infon11ing us of the na- 
ture of the thing defined; but let the virtue of a 
definition be what it wilJ, in the order of things, 
VOL. I. H it 
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it fcelTIs rather to follo\v than to precede our in.. 
quiry, of \vhich it ought to be confidered as the 
refult. It mull be acknowledged that the methods 
of difquilìtion and teaching 111 a y be fometÏ1nes dif. 
ferent, and on very good reafon undoubtedly; but 
for my part, I aln convinced that the n1ethod of 
teaching \vhich approaches mofi nearly to the 
method of inveil:igation, is incomparahly the beft ; 
fince, not content \vith ferving up a few barren 
and lifelefs truths, it leads to the flock on 'which 
they gre\v; it tends to fet the reader himfelf in 
the track of invention, and to direcr him into 
thofe paths in "rhich the author has made his own 
difcoveries, if he íhould be fo happy as to have 
made any that are valuable. 
But to cut off all pretence for cavilling, I mean 
by the word Tafte no Inore than that faculty or 
thofe faculties of the n1ind, which are affeél:ed 
with, or which form a judgment of, the works of 
imagination and the elegant arts. This is, I think, 
the mofi general idea of that \vord, and \vhat is 
the leafi conneaed \vith any particular theory. 
And my point in this inquiry is, to finò whether 
there are any principles, on \vhich the imagination 
is affeéted, fo COlnmon to all, fo grounded and 
certain, as to fupply the means of reafoning fatÏs- 
faB:orily about them. And fuch principles of tafic 
I fancy there are; however paradoxical it Ina y 
feern to thofe, \vho on a fuperficial vic\v hnagine, 
that 
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that there is fo great a diverfity of talles, both in 
kind and degree, that nothing can be more inde- 
terminate. 
All the natural powers in man, ,vhich I know, 
that are converfant about external objeas, are the 
fenfes; the imagination; and the judgment. And 
firll with regard to the fenfes. We do aad we 
mull fuppofe, that as the confonnation of their 
organs are nearly or altogether the fame in all 
lTIen, fo the Inanner of perceiving external objeéls 
is in all men the fame, or ,vith little difference. 
We are fatisfied that ,vhat appears to be light to 
one eye, appears light to another; that \vhat feems 
fweet to one palate, is f,veet to another; that ,vhat 
is dark and bitter to this man, is likewife dark and 
bitter to that; and ,ve conclude in the ['lIne l11an- 
ner of great and littk, hard and foft, hot and cold, 
rough and fmooth; and indeed of all the natural 
qualities and affeaioHs of bodies. If ,ve fuffer OUf- 
felves to imagine, that their fenfes prefent to dif.. 
ferent men different images of things, this fceptical 
proceeding will make every fort of reafoning on 
every fubjea vain and frivolous, even that fceptical 
reafoning itfelf which had perfuadcd us to enter- 
tain a doubt concerning the agreement of our per- 
ceptions. But as there will be little doubt that 
bodies prefent ÍÌmilar images to the whole fpecies, 
it mull neceífarily be allowed, that the pleafures 
and the pains which every objeét excites in one 
H 2 man, 
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man, it muft raife in all mankind, ,vhiHl it ope. 
rates, naturally, fimply, and by its proper pO'wen 
only; for if we deny this, \\'e muil imagine that 
the fame caufe operating in the f.'l111e manner, and 
on fubjeéts of the fame kind, will produce diflerent 
effeél:s, which would be highly abiurd. Let us firft 
confider this point in the fenfe of tafie, and the ra. 
ther as the faculty in quefiion has taken its name 
frolD that fenfe. All men are agreed to call vine. 
gar four, honey fweet, and aloes bitter; and as 
they are all agreed in finding thefe qualities in thofe 
objeéts, they do not in the Ie aft differ concerning 
their effeéts with regard to pleafure and pain. They 
all concur in calling fweetnefs pleafant, and four- 
nefs and bitternefs unpleafant. Here there is no 
diverfity in their fentiments; and that there is not, 
appears fully from the confent of all 111en in the 
lnetaphors which are taken from the fenfe of tafie. 
A four temper, bitter expreffions, bitter curfes, a 
bitter fate, are terms ,ycll and firongly underfiood 
by all. And 'We are altogether as ,yell underfiood 
when we fay, a f\veet difpofition, a fweet perfon, 
a f\veet condition, and the like. It is confeffed, 
that cuflom and fonle other caufes, have made 
many deviations from the natural pleafures or 
pains which belong to thefe feveral tafies; but then 
the power of difiingui:fhing betv:een the natural 
and the acquired relHh relnains to the very lafi. 
A man frequently comes to prefer the tafie of to- 
bacco 
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bacco to that of fugar, and the flavour of vinegar 
to that of milk; but this makes no confufion in 
tafies, ,,,hilft he is fenfible that the tobacco and 
vinegar are not f,veet, and \vhilfi he kno\vs that 
habit alone has reconciled his palate to thefe alien 
pleafures. Even "Tith fueh a perfon we may fpeak, 
and with fufficient predfion, concerning tafies. 
But fhould any man be found ,vho dedares, that 
to him tobacco has a tafte like fugar, and that he 
cannot diftinguiíh between Inilk and vinegar; or 
that tobacco and vinegar are f\veet, milk bitter, 
4nd fugar four; we immediately conclude that the 
{)rgans of this man are out of order, and that his 
palate is utterly vitiated. We are as far from con- 
ferring with fuch a perfon upon taftes, as froln rea- 
foning concerning the relations of quantity \vith 
one who fhould deny that all the parts together 
'were equal to the w hole. We do not caU a man 
of this kind ,vrong in his notions, but abfolutely 
mad. Exceptions of this fort, in either \vay, do 
not at all impeach our general rule, nor make us 
conclude that men have various principles con... 
cerning the relations of quantity or the tafte of 
things. So that when it is ['lid, tafte cannot be 
difputcd, it can only D;1can, that no one can ftridly 
anf\ver \vhat pleafure or pain forne particular man 
may find froln the tafte of forne particular thing. 
This indct:d cannot be difputed; but \\ye may dif. 
pure, and with fufficient c1earnefs too, concern. 
H 3 Ing 
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ìng the things \vhich are naturally pleafing or dif.. 
agreeable to the fenfe. But \vhen \ve talk of any 
peculiar or acquir<:d re1ifh, then \ve mufi knovt 
tqc "habits, the prejudices, or the dillclnpers of this 
particular man, and \Vc muft dra\v our conclufion 
from thofe. 
This agreement of mankind is not confined to 
thc tafie fole1y. The principle of pleafure derived 
ff(>ln fight is the fame in all. Light is more pleaf.. 
ing than darknefs. Summer, \",hen the earth is 
dad in grecn, \vhen the heavens are ferene and 
bright, is more agreeable than winter, \vhen every 
thing Inakes a different appearance. I never re.. 
111elllber that any thing beautiful, \vhether a man, 
a bcall, a bird, or a plant, ,vas ever íhewn, though 
it ,,'ere to an hundred people, that they did not 
all imn1ediately agree that it \vas beautiful, though 
forne might have thought that it fell fhort of their 
expecration, or that other things were fiill finer. 
I believe no lTIan thinks a goofe to be more beau- 
tiful than a fwan, or Í1llagines that what they call 
a Friezland hen excels a peacock. It lnufi be 
obferved too, that the pleafures of the fight arc 
not near fo cornplicated 1 and confufed, and al- 
tered by unnatural habits and affociations, as the 
. pleafures of the talle are; becaufe the pleafures 

of the fight 1110re commonly acquicfce in them- 
- fdycs; and are not fo often altered by confidera. 
tions which are independent of the fight itfelf. 
But 
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But things do not fpontaneoußy prefent them- 
{elves to the palate as they do to the fight; they 
are generally applied to it, either as food or as Ine- 
dicine; and frOITI the qualities which they poffefs 
for nutritive or medicinal purpofes, they often 
form the palate by degrees, and by force of thefe 
affociations. Thus opium is pleafing to Turks, 
on account of the agreeable deliriu111 it produces. 
Tobacco is the delight of Dutchmen, as it ditfufes 
a torpor and pleafing fiupefaétion. Fermented 
fpirits pleafe our comITIOn people, beciufe they 
baniíh care, and all confideration of future or 
prefent evils. All of thefe would lie abfolutely 
negleéted if their properties had originally gone 
no further than the tafie; but all th
fe, together 
with tea and coffee, and fome other things, have 
paired fì'OlTI the apothecary's {hop to our tables, 
and ,vere taken for health long before they ,,,"ere 
thought of for pleafure. The etfeét of the drug 
has made us ufe it frequently; and frequent ufe, 
cOlnbined :with the agreeable effecr, has made thc 
tafic itfelf at lafi agreeable. But this does not in 
the leafi perplex our reafoning; becaufe ,ve difiin- 
guiíh to the lafi the acquired from the natural 
rcliIh. In defcribing the tafie of an unkno\vn fruit, 
you \vould fcarcely flY that it had a f\veet and 
pleaL'lnt flavour like tobacco, opiuln, or garlick, 
although you fj)oke to thofe ,,,ho \vere in the COll- 
fiant ufe of thefe drugs, and had great pleafure in 
l-I 4 them. 
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then1. There is in an men a fuflìcient relTIem.. 
brance of the original natural caufes of pleafure, 
to enable theIl1 to bring all things offered to their 
fenfcs to that fl:andard, and to regulate their feel. 
in

s and opinions by it. Suppofe one 'who had 
fo \ itiated his p.llate as to take more pleafure ill 
the tafl:
 of opiulTI than in that of butter or honey, 
to be prcfented \vith a bolus of fquills; there is 
hardly any doubt but that he would prefer the 
butter or honey to this naufeous 1110rfel, or to any 
other bitter drug to \vhich he had not been ac- 
cufiorned; \vhich proves that his palate \vas na- 
turaHy like that of other nlen in all things, that it 
is fl:iIllikc the palate of other 111en in 111any things, 
and only vitiated in fOlTIe particular points. For 
in jedging of any ne\v thing, even of a tafie fill1ilar 
to that ,,"hich he has been fOrll1ed by habit to like, 
he finds his palate affeéteJ in the natural manner, 
and on the comnlon principles. Thus the pleafure 
of all the f
nfes, of the fight, and even of the tafl:e, 
that mofl alnbiguous of the fcnfes, is the [Hue in 
aU, high and 10\\', learned and unlearned. 
Bcfides the ideas, with their annexed pains and 
rleafures, \vhich are prefented by the fenfe; the 
llìinJ of ITIan po!feftès a fort of creative power of 
its own; either in reprefenting at pleaiùrc the 
il1uO"es of things in the order and manner in \vhich. 
o \.J 
they \\'Cre received by the [cufes, or in conlbining 
thofc im
""es in a new 111anncr, and according to 
a differen t 
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 different order. This power is called in1agina- 
tion; and to this belongs whatever is called wit, 
fancy, invention, and the like. But it 111Ufi be 
obferved, that the power of the hnagination is 
incapable of producing any thing abfolutely hCW; 
it can only vary the difpofition of thofe ideas 
which it has received fro111 the fenfes. No,v the 
ill1agination is the moil: extenfive province of 
plcafure and pain, as it is the region of our fears 
and our hopes, and of all our paffions that are 
connecred ,\lith them; and \vhatever is calculated 
to affeét the hnagination ,\lith thefe cOlnlnanding 
ideas, by force of any origin:!l natural imprcffion, 
mufi h
ve the fa111e power pretty equally over all 
men. For fince the imagination is onJy the rc.. 
prefentation of the fenfes, it can only be pleafed or 
difpleafed \vith the images, froln the fame prin.. 
ciple on which the fenfe is pleafed or difpleafed with 
the realities; and confcquently there 111Ufi be juft 
as clofe an agrcen1ent in the Ï1naginations as in the 
fenfes of men. A little attention \\yi11 convince us 
that this mufi of ncceíIìty be the cafe. 
But in the ilnJgination, bctides the pain or pleJ.- 
Cure ari1ìng froln th
 properties of the natural ob. 
jeét, a plcafure is perceived froln the refembbnce
 
v.rhich the ilIlitation h.1S to the original: t.he iln
lgi- 
nation, I conceive, can have no pleafurc but \vhat 
refults ii'OlD one or other of thefe caufes. And 
thefe caufes operate pretty uniforn1ly upon aU men, 
bcca u iè 
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becaufe they operate by principles in nature, and 
\vhich are not derived from any particular habits 
or advantages. 1\11'. Locke very jufily and finely 
obferves of wit, that it is chiefly converfant in 
tracing refenl blances: he remarks at the fame time, 
that the bufinefs of judgment is rather in finding 
differences. It Inay perhaps appear, on this fup. 
pofition, that there is no material difiinB:ion be. 
t\veen the \vit and the judgment, as they both 
feem to refult from different operations of the falne 
faculty of comparing. But in reality, \vhether they 
are or arc not dependent on the fame po\ver of the 
Dlind, they differ fo very materially in many re- 
fpeas, that a perfea union of wit and judgment 
is one of the rarefi things in the world. '\Then 
hvo difiina objeéts are unlike to each other, it is 
only \vIut \ve expeB:; things are in their comlnon 
\vay; and therefore they nlake no Ï1npreffion on 
the imagination: l:,ut when t\vo difiinét objeas 
have a refelnblance, we are ftruck, we attend to 
them, and \\ye are pleafed. The Inind of man has 
naturally a far greater alacrity and fatisfaétion in 
tracing refcillblances than in fearching for diffe.. 
rences: becau[e by making refelnblances \\ye pro- 
duce new images; \ve unite, \ve create, \ve enlarge 
our flock; but in l11aking difiinB:ions 'we offer no 
food at all to the imagination; the taik itfelf is 
"more fevere and irkfolne, and what pleafure \ve 
derive from it is fOlnething of a negative and in. 
direa 
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tlir
é1: nature. A piece of news is told l11C in the 
morning; this, l11ere1y as a picce of ne\vs, as a faB: 
added to my il:ock, gives lnc fOlne pleafure. In 
the evening I find there \vas nothing in it. 'Vhat 
do I gain by this, but the difI:'ltisfacrion to find 
that I had been impofcd upon? Hence it is that 
men are much Inore naturally inclined to belief 
than to incredulity. And it is upon this principle, 
that the moil: ignorant and barbarous nations have 
frequently excelled in filnilitudes, cOlnparifons, 
metaphors, and allegories, ,vho have been ,veale 
and back\vard in difiinguHhing and forting their 
ideas. And it is for a reafon of this kind, that 
Homer and the oriental writers, though very fond 
of fimilitudcs, and though they often firike out 
fuch as are truly admirable, feldoln take care to 
have them exaét; that is, they arc taken \yith the 
general refembJance, they paint it firongly, and 
they take no notice of the difference ,vhich may 
be found between the things compared. 
No,v, as the pleafure of refemblanèe is that \vhich 
principally flatters the Ï1nagination, all men are 
nearly equal in this point, as far as their kno\v
 
ledge of the things reprefented or cOlnpared ex.. 
tends. The principle of this kno\vledgc is very 
111uch accidental, as it depends upon experience 
and obfervation, and not on the fircngth or weak
 
nefs of any natural faculty; and it is from thi5 
difference in kno\vlcdge, that ,,,hat "re cOlnn1cn]y, 
though. 
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though with no great exað:nefs, call a difference 
in tailc proceeds. A nlan to whom fculpture is 
ne\\
, fees a barber's block, or forne ordinary picce 
of fiatuary; he is im111cdiatc1y firuck and p1cafed
 
bccaufe he fees fOlnething like an hUl11an figure; 
and, entirely taken up with this likene[", he does 
not at all attend to its defeas. No perfon, I be- 
lieve, at the firfi tilDe of feeing a piece of inlita- 
tion ever did. SOllie tilDe after, \ve fuppofe that 
this novice lights upon a more artificial \vork of 
thc fan1C nature; he no\v begins to look with con- 
teln pt on w h3.t he adlnired at firfl:; not that he ad- 
mired it even then for its unlikenefs to a man, but 
for that general though inaccurate refemblance 
\vhich it bore to the hU111an figure. 'Vhat he ad- 
mired 
t different times in thefe fo different figure
, 
is firiéHy the falne; and though his kno\vledge is 
i1l1proyed, his tafie is not altered. Hitherto his 
Inifrakc \'laS fronl a \\Tant of kno\vledge in art, and 
thi3 arofe froln his inexperience; but he Inay be 
Hill deficient fnnn a \-vant ofkno\dedge in nature. 
For it is poffible that the l11an in quefiion lllay fiop 
here, and that the mailer-piece of a great hand 
may pkafc hiln no Inore than the middling per- 
formance of a vulgar artifì:; and this not for ,,'ant 
of better or higher reliíh, but becaufe alllllen do 
not oLferve with fufiìcicnt accuracy on the hU111an 
figure to enable them to judge properly of an ilni- 
tatleD of it. And that the critical taH:e docs not 
depend 
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depend upon a fuperiour principle in mcn,but upon 
fuperiour knowledge, may appear fron1 fèveral in- 
ftances. The !lory of the ancient painter and the 
:íhoemaker is very \vell kno\vn. The {hoemaker 
fet the painter right \vith regard to fon1e Initlakes 
he had made in the {hoe of one of his figures, and 
,vhich the painter, \vho had not made fuch accu- 
rate obfervations on {hoc-s, and 'was content \vith 
a general refcmblanc('
 had never obferved. But 
this \vas no impeachment to the tafl:c of the pain- 
tel'; it only íhe\ved fonle '\vant of kno\vledge in 
the art of making {hoes. Let us imagine, that an 
anatomifi had come into the painter's ,vorking- 
room. His piece is in general well done, the figure 
in quefiion in a good attitude, and the parts \\7ell 
adjufl:ed to their various movements; yet the ana- 
tomifl:, critical in his art, nuy obfen 7 e the fwellof 
fome 111ufcIe not quite jufi in the peculiar aétion 
of the figure. Here the anatomifl: obferves \\'hat 
the painter had not obferved; and he paffes by 
what the fhoemaker had remarked. But a want 
of the Iafi critical kno\dedge in anatoll1Y no 
more refleaed on the natural good tafie of the 
painter, or of any common obfcrver of his piece, 
than the \vant of an exacr knowledge in the for- 
mation of a fhoe. A fine piece of a decoIIated 
head of St. John the Baptifi was fhe\vn to a Tur.. 
kiíh emperor; he praifed many things, but he ob- 
fcrved one clefeéè; he obfer'7cd that the fkin did 
not 
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not :íhrink froll1 the \vounded part of the neck. 
The fu]tan on this occauon, though his obferva- 
tion \vas very jufl:, difcovered no 1110re natural 
taft:e than the painter who executed this piece, or 
than a thoufand European connoiffeurs, \vho pro- 
bably never would have ffi;lde the fune obferva- 
tion. His Turkiíh 111
efiy had indeed been "Tell 
acquainted ,vith that terrible freétacle, which the 
others could only have l"eprefcllted in their inlagi- 
nation. On the fubj
ét of their difiike there is a 
difference beÌ\veen all thefe people, arifing fro111 
the different kinds and degrees of their kno,,'- 
ledge; but there is fomething in common to the 
painter, the :íhoemaker, tIle anatomifi, and the 
Turkifh emperor, the plcafure arifing from a na- 
tural objeét, fo f:.II" as each perceives it jufily iUli- 
tated; thefttisf:1étion in feeing an agreeable figure; 
the fyn1pathy proceeding fron1 a firiking and af- 
feåing incident. So far as tafie is natural, it Ï3 
nearly C0111mOn to all. 
In poetry, and other pieces of imagination, the 
L1.me parity may be ob[erved. It is true, that one 
man is charmed with Don Bellianis, and reads 
Virgil coldly: \vhi]fi another is tranfported 'with 
the Eneid, and Jeayes Don Bellianis to children. 
Thefe two men feern to haye a taile very different 
from each other; but in faa they differ very little. 
In both thefe pieces, which infpire fuch oppofite 
fcnthnents, a talc exciting adl11Ïration is told; both 
are 
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are full of aB:ion, both are paffionate; in both are 
voyages, battles, triumphs, and continual changes 
of fortune. The admirer of Don Belliani
 per- 
haps does not underRand the refined language of 
the Eneid, \vho, if it was degraded into the fiylc 
of the Pilgrim's Progrefs, lnight fcel it in all its 
energy, on the fame principle \vhich made hin1 au 
admirer of Don Bellianis. 
In his favourite author he is not {hocked 'with 
the continual breaches of probability, the confu- 
fion of times, the offences againfi manners, the 
tralnpling upon geography; for he kno\vs nothing 
of geography and chronology, and he has never 
examined the grounds of probability. He perhaps 
reads of a {hip-wreck on the coaR of Bohelnia: 
wholly taken up \vith fo interefiing an event, and 
only folicitous for the fate of his hero, he is not 
in the leaR troubled at this extravagant blunder. 
For ,,-hy fhould he be {hocked at a fhip"rreck on 
the coaR of Bohemia, 'who does not know but that 
Bohemia may be an ifiand in the Atlantick ocean? 
and after all, what reflcB:ion is this on the natural 
good taRe of the perf on here fuppofed ? 
So far then as tafie belongs to the imagination, 
its principle is the fame in all men; there is no 
difference in the manner of their being affeéted, 
nor in the caufes of the affeaion; but in the degree 
there is a difference, which arifes from two caufes 
principally; either from a greater degree of natu- 
ral 
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ral :C:nfibilitY , or [f01TI a clofer and JonO'cr :ltten- 
. b 
tion to the objeét. 'To illufir ate this by the proce- 
dure of the fcufes, in \vhich the fame difference is 
found, let us fllppofe a very fmooth 1l1arble table 
to be fet before two men; they both perceive it 
to be fmooth
 and they arc both pleafed vvitb it 
bccaufe of this quality. So far they agree. But 
fuppofe another, and after that another table, the 
b.tter fiiIl fmoother than the former, to be fet be- 
fore them. It is n()
v very probable t11at thefe 
luen, \vho are fo agreed upon ",,'hat is f11100th, and 
in the pleafure from thence, will dif:1gree \"hen 
they COlne to fettle \vhich table has the advantage 
in point of polifh. Here is indeed the great diffe- 
rence between lafies, ,vhen men COlne to COlnpare 
the excefs or dilninution of thingswhic.h are judged" 
by degree and not by n1eafurc. Nor is it ea[y, \vhen 
fuch a difference arifes, to fettle the point, if the 
excc[s or diminution be not glaring. If we differ 
in opinion about two quantities, \ve can have re- 
courfe to a comlnon meafure, \vhich 11UY decide 
the quefiion with the utmofi exaanefs; and this, 
I take it, is \vhat gives Inathelnatical kno\v]edge 
a. greater certainty than any other. Eut in things 
whofe excefs is not judged by greater or fmaIler, as 
Í1noothnefs and roughnefs, hardnefs and foftncfs, 
darknefs and light, the fhadcs of colours, all thefe 
are very eafily difiinguifhed when the difference is 
any \\ray confider.able
 but pot \vhen it is minute, 
. for 
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for want of fome common meafures, which per- 
haps may. never come to be difcovered. In thefe 
nice cafes,fuppofing the acutenefs of the fenfe equal, 
the greater attention and habit in fuch things will 
have the advantage. In the quefiion about the 
tables, the marble-polifher ,vill unquefiionably de- 
termine the moIl accurately. But notwithfiand- 
ing this want of a common meafure for fettling 
many difputas relative to the feRfes, and their re.. 
prefentative the imagination, we find that the 
principles are the fame in all, and that there is no 
difagreement until we come to examine into th
 
pre-eminence or difference of things, ,vhich brings 
us within the province of the judgn1ent. 
So long as we are converfant with the fenfible 
qualities of things, hardly any more than the ima- 
gination feems concerned; little more alfo than 
the imagination feems concerned \vhen the paffions 
are reprefented, becaufe by the force of natural 
fympathy they are felt in all n1en without any re.. 
courfe to reafoning, and their jufinefs reco
nifed 
in every breafi. I.love, grief, fear, anger, joy, 
all there paffions have in their turns atfeéted every 
mind; and they do not affeét it in an arbitrary 
or cafual manner, but upon certain, natural, and 
unifonn principles. But as Inany of the works of 
imagination are not confined to the reprefentation 
of fenfible objeét5, nor to efforts upon the paffions, 
but extend themfelves to the manners, the charac- 
VOL. I. I ters, 
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ters, the aftions, and defigns of men, their rela.. 
tions, their virtues and vices, tlley come within 
the province of the judgment, which is improved 
by attention and by the häbit of reafoning. All 
thefe make a very confiderable p
ut of what are 
confidered as the objeas of tafte; and Horace fends 
us to the fchools of philofophy and the \vorld for 
our infiru8:ion in them. Whatever cCTtainty is 
to be acquired in morality and the fdeuce of life j 
jull the fame degree of certainty have we in \vhat 
relates to them in the works of imitation.. Indeed 
it is for the moll part in our íkiU in manners, and 
in the obfcrvances of time and place, and of d
- 
cency in general, which is only to be'learned in 
thofe fchools to \vhich Horace recommends us, 
that "'hat is c
lIed taile, by ,yay of difiiné1:ion, 
confifis; and v;:hich is in reality no other than a 
more refined judgn1ent. On the ,vhole, it appears 
to me, that what is called tafte, in its moft gene- 
ral acceptation, is not a fimple idea, but is partly 
made up of a perception of the primary pleafures 
of fenfe, of the fecondary pleafures of the imagi- 
nation, and of the conclufions of the reafoning fa- 
culty, concerning the various relations of thefe, 
and concerning the þUlnan pafiìons, manners, and 
aCtions. All this is requifite to form tafie, and the 
ground-\vork of all thefe is the fame in the human 
mind; for as the fenfes are the great originals of 
-an o\,Jr ideas, and confe.quently of all our pleafures 7 
if 
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if they are not uncertain and arbitrary, the \vhole 
ground-work of tafie is common to all, and there- 
fore there is a fufficient foundation for a coneIu- 
fìve reafoning on thefe matters. 
Whilft we confider tafte merely according to its 
nature and fpedes, we 1hall find its principles en- 
tirely uniform; but the degree in which thefe 
principles prevail, in the feveral individuals of 
mankind, is altogether as different as the princi- 
ples themfeIves are :ÍÌmil3.r. For fenfibility and 
judgment, which are the qualities that compofe 
what we commonly call a tafle, vary exceedingly 
in various people. From a defeét in the former 
of thefe qualities, arifes a want of tafie; a weak- 
nefs in the latter, confiitutes a wrong or a bad one. 
There are forne men formed with feelings fo blunt, 
with tempers fo cold and phlegmatick, that they 
can hardly be faid to be awake during the whole 
courfe of their lives. Upon fuch perfons the moil: 
firiking objecrs make but a faint and obfcure im- 
preffion. There are others fo continually in the 
agitation of grofs and merely fenfual pleafures, or 
fo occupied in the low drudgery of avarice, or fo 
heated in the chace of honours and difiinéHon, 
that their minds, which had been ufed continually 
to the fiorms of thefe violent and tempefiuous paf- 
fions, can hardly be put in 
otion by the delicate 
and refined play of the imagination. Thefe men, 
though from a different caufe, become as fiupid 
I z and 
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and infenfible as the former; but whenever either 
of thefe happen to be firnck with any natural ele. 
gance or greatnefs, or with thefe qualities in any 
work of art, they are moved upon the fame prin- 
ciple. . 
The cau[e of a \vrong tafie is a defeét of judg- 
ment. And this may arife from a natural \veak. 
nefs of underfianding (in whatever the firength of 
that faculty may confill), or, which is much more 
commonly the cafe, it may arife from a want of 
proper and \vell
direB:ed exercife, which alone can 
Inake it firong and ready. Befides that ignorance, 
inattention, prejudice, ra{hnefs, levity, obfiinacy, 
in fhort, all thofe paffions, and all thofe vices, 
.\vhich pervert the judgment in other matters, 
prejudice it no lefs in this its more refined and 
elegant province. Thefe caufes produce different 
opinions upon every thing which is an objeét: of 
the underílanding, without inducing us to fup- 
pofe that there are no fettled principles of reafon. 
And indeed on the \\thole one Inay obferve, that 
there is rather lefs difference upon matters of tafie 
among 111ankind, than upon moil: of thofe which 
depend upon the naked rea[on; and that men are 
far better agreed on the excellence of a de[crip- 
tion in Virgil, than on the truth or fal[ehood of a 
theory of Arifiotle. 
A reaitude of judglnent in the arts, \vhich may 
be called a good tafie, does in a great meafure de- 
pend 
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pend upon fenfibility; becaufe if the mind has no 
bent to the pleafures of the imagination, it ,vill 
never apply itfelf fufficiently to ,vorks of that fpe- 
des to acquire a cOlnpctent knowledge in thein. 
But though a degree of fenfibility is requifite to 
form a good judgment, yet a good judgment does 
not neceIrarily arife from a quick fcnfibility of plea- 
fure; it frequently happens that a vcry poor judge, 
merely by force of a greater complexional fenfi- 
bility, is more affcB:ed by a very poor piece, than 
the beft judge by the moll perfecr; for as every 
thing new, extraordinary, grand, or paffionate, is 
,vcIl calculated to affeét fuch a perfon, and that 
the faults do not affecr hiITI, his pleafure is more 
pure and unn1ixed; and as it is ITIereIy a pleafure 
of the imagination, it is ml,lch higher than any 
which is derived fron
 a reétitude of the judgment; 
the judgment is for the greatcr part employed in 
throwing fiunlbling-blocks in the way of the ima.. . 
gination, in difiipating the fcenes of its enchant- 
ment, and in tying us down to the difagreeable 
yoke of our reafon; for almofi the only pleafure 
that Inen have in judging better than others, con- 
fins in a fort of confcious pride and fuperiority, 
\vhich arifes from thinking rightly; but then, this 
is an indirecr pleafure, a pleafure which does no
 
hnmediately refuIt from the objeå which is under 
contemplation. In the lTIorning of our dJ.Ys, WhCl\ 
the fenfes are unworn and tender, \"hen the \vholt: 
J;nan is a\vake in everr part, and the glofs of no- 
I 3 vcltr 
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velty freíh upon all the objeéts that furround US
 
how live1y at that time are our fenfations, but 
how falfe and inaccurate the judgments we form 
of things? I defpair of ever receiving the fame de- 
gree of pleafure from the moll: excellent perfor.. 
mances of genius, which I felt at that age from 
pieces which my prefent judgment regards as tri- 
fling and contelnptible. Every trivial caufe of 
pleafure is apt to affeét the man of too fanguine a. 
complexion: his appetite is too keen to fuffer his 
tafte to be delicate; and he is in all refpeéts what 
Ovid fays of himfelf in love, 


Molle meum levibus cor efl violabile lelis, 
Et femper calýa efl, cur ego femper amem. 
One of this charaéter can never be a refined judge; 
never ,vhat the comick poet calls elegans formarum 
Jpellator. The excellence and force of a compofi.. 
tion mufi always be imperfeétly efiimated from its 
effed: on the minds of any, except we know the 
temper and charaéter of thofe minds. The Inoa 
powerful effeéts of poetry and mufick have been 
difplayed, and perhaps are fiill difplayed, where 
thefe arts are but in a very low and imperfeét flate.. 
The rude hearer is affeéted by the principles which 
operate in thefe arts even in their rudeft condi. 
tion; and he is not fkilful enough to perceive the 
c1efeéts. But as arts advance to\vards their perfec- 
tion, the fdence of criticifm advances with equal 
pace, 
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pace, and the pleafure of judges is frequently in- 
terrupted by the faults which are difcovered in the 
moft fÌniíhed compofitions. 
Before I leave this fubjeét, I cannot help taking 
notice of an opinio(l which many perfons enter- 
tain, as if the tafte were a feparate faculty of the 
mind, and difiinét froln the judglnent and imagi- 
nation; a fpedes of infiinét, by which 
7e are 
firuck naturally, and at the firfi glance, without 
any previous reafoning, \vith the excellencies, or 
the defeéls of a compofition. So far as the ima- 
gination and the paffions are concerned, I Lelicve 
it true, that the reafon is little confulted; but 
where difpofition, where decorum, where con- 
gruity are concerned, in {hart, wherever the beft 
tafie differs from the worfi, I am convinced that 
the underfianding operates and nothing elfe; and 
its operation is in reality far froJn being always 
rudden, or, when it is rudden, it is often far froln 
being right. Men of the beft tafie by confidera. 
tion come frequently to change thefe early and 
precipitate judgments, which the mind, fro In its 
averfion to neutrality and doubt loves to fonn on 
the fpot. It is known that the tafie (whatever it 
is) is improved exaàly as \\"e improve our judg.. 
tnent, by extending our kno\vledge, by a fieady 
1.ttention to our objeét, and by frequent excrcife, 
They who have not taken theiè methods, if thcir 
tafie decides quickly, it is always uncertainly; and 
tbeir q.uicknefs is o\ving to their prefumption and 
I 4 rafhnefs" 
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rafhnefs, and not to any hidden irradiation that in 
a moment difpeIs all darknefs from their Ininds. 
But they who have cultivated that fpecies of know. 
ledge which Inakes the objeB: of tafte, by degrees 
and habitually attain not only a foundnefs, but a 
rcadinefs of judgment, as men do by the faine 
methods on all other occafions. At firll: they are 
obliged to fpell, but at laft they read with cafe and 
with celerity, but this celerity of its operation i3 
no proof, that the tafie is a difiinét faculty. No- 
body; I believe, has attended the courfe of a dif. 
cuffion, which turned upon matters within the 
fphere of nlere naked reafon, but Inufi have oh.. 
ferved the extreme readinefs \vith \vhich the whole 
procefs of the argument is carried on, the grounds 
difcovered, the objeB:ions raifed and anfwered, and 
the conclufions drawn from prelnifes, with a quick.. 
nefs altogether as great as the tafte can be fuppofed 
to work \vith; and yet where nothing but plain 
reafon either is or can be fufpeéted to operate. 
To multiply principles for every different appear.. 
ance, is ufe1efs, and unphilofophical too in a high 
degree. 
This matter might be purfued much farther; 
but it is not the extent of the fubjeB: which mull: 
prefcribe our bounds, for what fubjeB: does not 
branch out to infinity? it is the nature of our par- 
ticular fcherne, and the fingle point of view in 
which we confider it, \vhich ought to put a fiep 
to our refearches. 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 


INTO THE 


ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS 


UF THE 


SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL. 


PAR T I. 


SECTION I. 


NOVEL TV. 


T HE firfi and the fimplcfi emotion which we 
difcover in the human mind, is Curiofity. 
)3y curiofity I mean whatever defire \ve have for, 
or whatever pleafure we take in, novelty. We fee 
children perpetually running from place to place 
to hunt out fomething new: they catch with 
great eagernefs, and ,vith very little choice, at 
whatever comes before them; their attention is 
engaged by every thing, becaufe every thing has, 
in that fiage of life, the charm of novelty to re- 
commend it. But as thofe things which engage 
us 
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us merely by their novelty) cannot attach us for 
any length of time, curiofity is the moft fuperficial 
of all the affeilions: it changes its objeéè perpe- 
tually; it has an appetite which is very fh<\rp, but 
very eafùy fatisfied; and it has al\\rays an appear.. 
ance of giddinefs, refileffnefs and anxiety. Cu.. 
riofity, from its nature, is a very aaive principle; 
it quickly runs over the greatefi part of its objeéts, 
and foon exhaufis the variety which is commonly 
to be Dlet 'with in nature; the fame things make 
frequent returns, and they return with lefs and 
lefs of any agreeable effeét:. In fhort, the occur.. 
rences of life, by the time \ve come to know it a. 
Iittle, \vould be inçapable of affeét:ing the mind 
with any other fenfations than thofe of loathing 
and wearinefs, if many things were not adapted 
to affeét the mind by means of other powers be.. 
fide& novelty in them, and of other paffions befides 
curiofity in ourfelves. Thefe powers and paffions 
fhall be confidered in their place. Eu t 'whatever 
there powers are, or upon what principle foever 
they affea the mind, it is abfolute1y neceffary that 
they fuould not be exerted in thofe things which 
a daily vulgar ufe have brought into a fiale unaf.. 
feaing fal11iliarity. Some degree of novelty muQ 
be one of the materials in every infirunlent which 
works upon the mind; and curio1ìty blends itfelf 
n10re or lefs with all our paffiOl1s. 


SECT, 
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SECT. II. 


PAIN AND PLEASURE. 


IT feems then neceffary towards moving the 
paffions of people advanced in life to any confider.. 
able degree, that the objecrs defigned for that pur- 
pofe, befides their being in fome meafure new, 
fhould be capable of exciting pain or pleafure from 
other caufes. Pain and pleafure are filnple ideas, 
incapable of definition
 People are not liable to 
be miftaken in their feelings, but they are very 
frequently wrong in the nalnes they give them, 
and in their reafonings about them. Many are of 
opinion, that pain arifcs neceffarily from the re. 
moval of fome pleaf ure; as they think pleafure 
does from the ceafing or diminution of forne pain. 
For my part, I am rather inclined to ilnagine, that 
pain and pleafure, in their moll fimple and natural . 
manner of affeaìng, are each of a pofitive nature, 
and by no means neceffarily dependent on each 
other for their exiftence. The human mind is 
often, and I think it is for the moO: part, in a ftate 
neither of pain nor pleafure, which I call a ftate of 
indifference. When I am carried from this Rate 
into a Rate of aétual pleafure, it does not appear 
neceffary that I íhould pafs through the medium 
()f any fort of pain. If in fuch a Rate of indif. 
ference, or eafe, or tranquillity, or call it what 
you pleafe, you were to be fuddcnly entertained 
with 
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,,'ith a concert of nlufick; or fuppofe tOme objeêt 
of a fine :íhape, and bright lively colours, to be 
prefented before you; or hTIagine your fmell is 
gratified with the fragrance of a rofe; or if with- 
out any previous thirft you \vere to drink of fome 
pleafant kind of wine, or to tafte of fame [,veet.. 
meat \\rÏthout being hungry; in all the feveral 
fenfes, of hearing, fmelling, and tafting, you un- 
doubtedly find a pleafure; yet if I inquire into 
the fiate of your mind previous to thefe gratifica- 
tions, you will hardly tell me that they found you 
in any kind of pain; or, having fatisfied thefe fe- 

ral fenfes with their fcveral pleafures, will you 
{..îY that any pain has fucceeded, though the plea- 
fure is abfol\ltely over? Suppofe, on the other 
hand, a man in the faITIe flate of indifference, to 

eceive a violent blow, or to drink of forne bitter 
potion, or to have his ears ,vounded with fome 
harfh and grating found; here is no removal of 
pleafure; and yet here is felt, in every fenfe which 
is affeaed, a pain very diftinguiíhable. It ITIay be 
faid, perhaps, that the pain in thefe cafes had its 
rife from the reITIoval of the pleafure which the 
man enjoyed before
 though that pleafure was of 
fo low a degree as to be perceived only by the re.. 
moval. But this feeITIS to ll1e a fubtilty, that is 
not difcoverable in nature. For if, previous to 
the pain, I do not feel any aaua) pleafure, I have 
no reafon to judge that any fuch thing e
ifts; 
fince 
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ñnce pleafure is only pleafure as it is felt. The 
fame may be faid of pain, and \vith equal reafon. 
I can never perfuade-myfelfthat pleafure and pain 
are mere relations, which can only exift as they 
are conttafied; but I think I can difcern clearJy 
that there are pofitive pains, and p!eafures, which 
do not at all depend upon each other. Nothing 
is more certain to my own feelings than this
 
There is npthing \vhich I can diftinguifh in my 
mind ,vith more dearnefs than the three ftates, of 
indifference\ of pleafure, and of pain. Everyone 
of thefe I can perceive without any fort of idea of 
its relation to :a.ny thing cIfe. Caius is affiiaed 
with a fit of the cholick; this man is aB:ually in 
pain; ftretch Caius upon the rack, he ,vill feel a 
much greater p'\.in: but does this pain of the rack 
arife from the removal of any pleafure? or is the 
fit of the cholick a pleafure or a pain jufi as we are 
pleafed to confider it ? 


SECT. III. 


"THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE REMOVAL OF PAIN 
AND POSITIVE PLEASURE. 


'VE {hall carry this propofition yet a fiep far- 
ther . We íhall venture to propofe, that pain and 
pleafure are not only not neceffarily dependent for 
their exifience on their mutual diminution or re.. 
moval, 


, 
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moval, but that, in reality, the din1ÎnutÌon ot 
ceafing of pleafure does not operate like pofitive 
pain; and that the removal or diminution of 
pain, in its effeét, has very little refernblance to 
pofitive pleafure.:I: The former of thefe propofi... 
tions wilI
 I believe, be much more readily allowed 
than the latter; becaufe it is very evident that 
pleafure, when it has run its career, fets us down 
very nearly where it found us. Pleafure of every 
kind quickly fatisfies; and when it is over, we re- 
lapfe into indifference, or rather we fall into a foft 
tranquillity, which is tinged with the agreeable 
colour of the former fenfation. I o\vn it is not at 
firft view fo apparent, that the removal of a great 
pain does not refemble pofitive pleafure; but let 
us recollecr in what flate \ve have found our minds 
upon efcaping forne imminent danger, or on being 
releafed from the feverity of forne cruel pain. We 
have on fuch occafions found, if I am not much 
mifi:aken, the temper of our minds in a tenour very 
remote from that which attends the prefence of 
pofitive pleafure; we have found thel11 in a flate 
of much fobriety, imprcffed with a fenfe _ of awe, 
in a fort of tranquillity fhado\ved with horrour. 


. 


· Mr. Locke [Eífay on Human Underfianding, 1. ii. C.20. 
{elt. 16.] thinks l
at the removal or Idrening of a pain is con- 
fidered and operates as a pleafure, and the ]ofs or diminiíhing 
t>f pleafure as a pain. It is this opinion which we confider 
here. 
 


The 
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The faíhion of the countenance and the gefiure of 
the body on fuch occafions is fo correfpondent to 
this flate of mind, that any perfon, a flranger to 
the caufe of the appearance, would rather judge 
us under fome conflernation, than in the enjoy- 
ment of any thing like pofitive pleafure. 


!1ç J' 01a.JI a.liJp a.1" 'ZiTV)Uli1') Àa.
!" 0)"' fli& 'ZiTa.1p!í 
4>w7a. Xa.1a.)c.1EWa.Ç, a.ÀÀO!l E
næTo dY}[J-O/l, 
AIIJpoç !Ç a.({J/ln
, 5-a.[J-bOÇ d EX!& EHTOPOc.JII7a.ç. 
Iliad. 24. 


.As hen a wretch, who, conjcious of his crime, 
Purfued for murder from his native clime, 
lzýl gains Jome frontier, breathleft, pale, amaz'd ; 
All gaze, all wonder! 


This firiking appearance of the man Wh01TI Homer 
fuppofes to have jufl efcaped an imminent danger, 
the fort of mixed paffion of terrour and furprife, 
with which he affeéts the fpeétators, paints very 
firongly the manner in which we find ourfelves 
affecred upon occafions any way fi.milar. For 
when we have fuffered from any violent emotion, 
the mind naturally continues in fomething like 
the fame condition, after the caufe \vhich firfi: pro- 
duced it has ceafed to operate. The toiling of the 
fea relnains after the florrn; and when this re- 
main of horrour has entirely fubfided, all the paC. 
fion, \vhich the accident raifed, fubfidcs along 
with 
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with it; and the mind returns to its ufual fiatè 
of indifference. In :íhort, pleafure, (I mean any 
thing either in the inward fenfation, or in the 
oUÌ\vard appearance, like pleafure from a pofitive 
caufe) has never, I imagine, its origin from the 
removal of pain or danger. 


SECT. IV. 


OF DELIGHT AND PLEASURE AS OPPOS
D TO EACH 
OTHER. 


BUT {hall we therefore fay, that the "I"Cll10val 
of pain or its diminution is ahvays fimply painful? 
or affirm that the ceffation or the leffening of plea- 
fure is always attended itfelf with a pleafure? By 
no means. 'Vhat I advance is no more than this; 
firfi, that there are pleafures and pain
 of a poG- 
tive and independent nature; and fecondly, that 
the feeling \vl1ich refults from the ceafing or di- 
minution of pain does not bear a fufficient refem.. 
blance to pofitive pleafure, to have it confidered as 
of the fame nature, or to entitle it to be kno\vn 
by the famc name; and thirdly, that upon the 
fallle principle the removal or qualification of plea.. 
fure has no refen1blance to pofitive pain. It is cer- 
tain that the former feeling (the relnoval or Ino.. 
deration of pain) has fomething in it far fron1 dif.. 
trelling or difagreeable in its nature. This feeling, 
in many cafes fa agreeable, but in all fo different 
frolll 
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from pofitive pleafure, has no name\vhich I know; 
but that hinders not its being a very real one, and 
very different from all others. It is moft certain, 
that every fpecies of fatÎsfaétion or pleafure, ho\v 
different focver in its manner of affeB:ing, is of a 
pofitive nature in the mind of him \vho feels it. 
The affeB:ion is undoubtedly pofitive; but the 
caufe may be, as in this cafe it certainly is, a fort 
of Privation. And it is very reafonable that \ve 
1hould difiinguiíh by fome term t\vo things fo dif- 
tinB: in nature, as a pleafure that is fuch filnply, 
and without any relation, from that pleafure \vhich 
cannot exift \vithout a relation, and that too a re- 
11tion to pain. Very extraordinary it would be, 
if thefe affeB:ions, fo diftinguiIhable in their caufes, 
fo different in their effeB:s, íhould be confounded 
with each other, becaufe vulgar ufe has ranged 
them under the fame general title. Whenever I 
have occafion to [peak of this fpecies of relative 
pleafure, I call it Delight; and I 1hall take the beft 
care I can, to ufe that word in no other fenfe. I 
am fatisfied the word is not commonly ured in 
this appropriated fignification; but I thought it 
better to take up a \vord already known, and to 
limit its fignification, than to introduce a ne\v one, 
,vhich \vould not perhaps incorporate fo 
rell with 
the language. I fhould never have prefumed the 
leaR alteration in our \vords, if the nature of the 
language, frame
 for the purpofes of bufinefs ra.. 
VOL. I. K ther 
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tÌ1er than tho[e of philofophy, and the nature ôf 
my fubjeå, that leads me out of the common track 
of difcourfe, did not in a Inanner neceffitate me to 
it. I fhalllnake ufe of this liberty with all poffible 
caution. As I make ufe of the \vord Delight to 
exprefs the fenf.:1.tion ,vhich accompanies the re- 
III oval of pain or danger; fo when I fpeak of po- 
fitive pleafure, I {hall for the moft part call it 
finlply Pleafure. 


SECT. V. 


JOY AND GRIEF. 


IT mull be obferved, that the ceITation of plea. 
fure affeB:s the mind three \\Tays. If it fimply 
ceafes, after having continuEd a proper time, the 
effeB: is indifference; if it be abruptly broken oft
 
there enfues an uneafy fenfe called difllppoillt111ent ; 
if the objeét be fo totally loft that there is no 
chance of enjoying it again, a paffion arifes in the 
mind, \vhich is called grief. No\,', there is none 
of thefe, not even grief, \vhich is the Inoft violent, 
that I think has any rcfcmblance to pofitive pain. 
The perfon ,vho grieves, fuffers his paffion to gro\V' 
upon him; he indulges it, he loves it; but thi9 
never happens in the cafe of acrual pain, which 
no man ever \villingly endured for any confider- 
able time. That grief íhould be willingly endured, 
though far from a filI1ply plcafing fenfation, is not 
fo 
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fo difficult to be underftood. It is the nature of 
grief to keep its object perpetually in its eye
 to 
prefent it in its moil pleafurable vie\vs, to repeat 
all the circulnfL.nces that attend it, even to the laft 
minutenefs; to go back to every particular enjoy- 
ment, to dwell upon each, and to find a thoufand 
new perfeéHons in all, that were not fufliciently 
underfiood before; in grief, the pleafure is fiill 
uppermoil; and the affiiaion 'we fuffer has no re- 
femblance to abfolutc pain, which is always odious, 
and which we endeavour to íhake off as foon as 
poffible. The Odyffey of Homer, which abounds 
with fo many natural and affeB:ing images, has 
none more firiking than thofe which l\1enelaus 
raifes of the calamitous fate of his friends, and his 
own manner of feeling it. He owns, indeed, that 
he often gives himfelf fome intermiffion from fuch 
melancholy refleéHons; but he obferves, too, that, 
melancholy as they are, they give him pleafure. 


AÀÀ' ffJ-"""'Ç 'ZU"liT.xÇ P.!1i od'uPOP.EliOÇ X", .xXfUWIi, 
ßOÀÀ.xx,ç Ell P.E'Y"pOHn x:x9'11[.1.fllot; 'I1[.1.ETEfounll, 
AÀÀ01E P.EII TE 'YOW <pPEII.x TEP""OP."I, .xÀÀQ1E ð' .xuÎe 
n.xI.lQfA' cu. cm}n'Jpoç d's xopoç X.pI.lEpOIO '1'0010. 


Still in ßort intervals of pleafing woe, 
Regardful of the friendly dues I owe, 
I to the glorious dead,for ever dear, 
Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 
HOM. Ode lV. 
:J{ 2 On 
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On the other hand, when \ve recover our health, 
'when we efcape an imminent danger, is it with 
joy that ,ve are affeé1:ed? The fenfe on thefe occa- 
hons is far fronl that fmooth and voluptuous fa.. 
tisfaaion which the afTured profpeét: of pleafure 
beilo\ys. The delight which arifes from the mo- 
difications of pain, confdfes the flock frol11 whence 
it fprung, in its folid, {hong, and fevere nature. 


SECT. VI. 


OF THE PASSIONS WHICH BFI.ONG TO SELF-PRESER" 


YATION. 


1\108T of the ideas ,vhich are capable of mak.. 
ing a po
verful inlpreflìon on the mind, 
'hether 
fimply of Pain or Pleafure, or of the modifications 
of thofe, Inay be reduced very nearly to thefe twu 
heads,fclf-prefcrvation and jòciety; to the ends of 
one or the other of \vhich all our paffions are cal- 
culated to anf'wer. 'The paffions ".hicb concern 
felf-prcfervation, turn Inoflly on pain or danger. 
'I'he iòeas of paill,JìckneJs and deatb, fill the mind 
with firong emotions of horrour; but life and 
health, though they put us in a capacity of being 
affeét:ed with pleafure, they make no fuch illlpref- 
fion by thé finlple enjoymen1:. 'The paffions there- 
fore which are converfant about the prefervation 
of the individual, turn chiefly o
 pain and danger
 
and they åre the moil powerful of aU the paffions. 
SECT. 
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SECT. VII. 


OF THE SUBLIME. 


'VI-IATEVER is fitted in any fort to excite the 
ideas of pain and danger, that is to fay, \\'hatever 
is in any fort terrible, or is converÍJ.nt about ter- 
rible objeéts, or operates in a Inanner analogous 
to terrour, is a fource of the jublime; that is, it is 
produåive of the firongeft emotion which the 
rnind is capable of feeling. I fay the firongefi: 
emotion, becauf(' I am fatisfied the ideas of pain 
are n1uch more powerful than thofe \vhich enter 
on the part of pleafure. \Vithout an doubt, the 
torments which we may be made to fuffer, are 
much greater in their effett on the body and 
mind, than any pleafures \vhich the moil ]earn
d 
voluptuary could fuggett, or than the livelieil ima- 
gination, and the mott found and exquifitely fen.. 
iible body, could enjoy. Nay, I am in great dou..bt 
whether any nlan could be found who \vould earn 
a life of the moil perfett fatisfaél:ion, at the price 
of ending it in the tonnents, which jufiicc infliét.. 
cd in a fe\v hours on the late unfortunate regicide 
în France. But as pain is firongcr in its opera.. 
tion than pleafure, fo death is in general a much 
more affeB:ing idea than pain; becaufe there are 
very few pains, however exquifite, \vhich are not 
preferred to death: nay, what generally makes 
K 3 pain 
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pain itfelf, if I may fay fo, more painful, is that it 
is confidered as an emHfary of this king of terrours. 
\Vhen danger or pain prefs too nearly, they are 
incapable of giving any delight, and are filllply 
terrible; but at certain diil:ances, and v;,rith certain 
modifications, they l11ay be, and they are delight. 
ful, as 'we every day experience. The caufe of 
this I fhall endeJ.vour to inveil:igate hereafter. 


SECT. VIII. 


Olf THE PASSIONS WHICH :BELONG TO SOCIETY. 


THE other head under \vbich I clafs our paf.. 
fions, is that of flcicty, which may be divided into 
two forts. I. The fociety of the fixes 
 which an- 
f wers the purpofe of propagation; and next, that 
moregeneralfociety, which we have with men and 
with other animals, and which \ve may in fome 
fort be faid to have even with the inanimate world. 
The paffions belonging to the prefervation of the 
individual, turn wholly on pain and danger: thofe 
which belong to generation, have their origin in 
gratifications and pleafures; the pleafure moil: di- 
reéHy belonging to this purpofe is of a lively cha. 
raB:er, rapturous and violent, and confeffedly the 
higheil: pleafure of fenfe; yet the abfence of this 
fo great an enjoyment, fcarce amounts to an unea- 
fmefs; and, except at particular times, I do not 
think it affeéts at all. When men defcrihe ip wha,t 
manner 
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l4.1:lnner they are affeét:ed by p:tin and danger, they 
do not dwell on the pleafure of health and the 
comfort of fecurity, and then lament the lofs of 
thefe fatisfaét:ions: the whole turns upon the aaual 
pains and horrours ,\Thich they endure. But if you 
liften to the complaints of a forfaken lover, you 
obferve that he infifis largely on the pleafures 
which he enjoyed or hoped to enjoy, and on the 
perfec1ion of the objecr of his defires; it is the loft 
which is always uppermoft in his mind. The via.. 
lent effeéts produced by love, which has fometimes 
been even wrought up to madnefs, is no objeétion 
to the rule which we feek to efiablifh. When men 
have fuffered their imaginations to be long affeét:ed 
with any idea,it fo whollyengro{fcs them as to fuut 
out by degrees almoft every other, and to break 
down every partition of the mind which would 
confine it. Any idea is fufficient for the purpofe, 
as is evident from the infinite variety of caufes, 
which give rife to madnefs; but this at moft can 
only prove that the paffiol1 of love is capable of 
producing very extraordinaryeffeét:s, not that its 
extraordinaTY emotions have any conneé1ion with 
pofitive pain. 


K4 


SECT. 
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SECT. IX
 


THE FINAL CAUSE OF THE DIFt:ERENCE BETWEEN 
THE PASSIONS BELONGING TO SELF-PR.ESER V A- 
TION, AND THOSE WHICH REGARD THE SOCIET
 
OF THE SEXES. 


THE final caufc of the difference in cbaraéter 
between the paffions which regard felf-prefervation 
and thofe which are direéted to the 111ultiplication 
of the fpecies, will illufirate the foregoing remarks 
yet further; and it is, I in1agine, \vorthy of obfer- 
vation even upon its O'wn account. As the per- 
formance of our duties of every kind depends 
upon life, and the performing thenl with vigour 
and efficacy depends upon health, \ve are very 
firongly affeéted with \vhatever threatens the de- 
firuaion of either: but as we \vere not made to 
, acquiefce in life and health, the fimple enjoyment 
of them is not attended \vith any real pleafure, 
left, fatisfied with that, \\.e fhould give ourfelvea 
over to indolence and inaétion. On the other 
hand, the generation of mankind is a great pur.. 
pofe, and it is requifite thJ.t men fhould be ani.. 
mated to the purfuit of it by forne great incentive. 
It is therefore attended with a very high pleafure; 
but as it is by no means defigned to be our con.. 
ftant bufinefs, it is not fit that the abfence of this 
pleafure íhould be attended with any confiderable 
pau).. 
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pain. The difference between lTIen and brutes in 
this point, feems to be remarkable. l\1en are at aU 
times pretty equally difpofed to the pleafures of 
love, becaufe they are to be guided by reaíon in 
the time and manner of indulging them. IIad 
any great pain arifen from the want of this L'ltis.. 
faB:ion, reafon, I an) afraid, would find great dif- 
ficulties in the performance of its office. But 
brutes, who obey laws, in the execution of which 
their own reafon has but little {hare, have their 
flated feafons; at fuch times it is not improbable 
that the fenfation from the want is very trouble. 
fOlTIe, becaufe the end mull be then anf\vered, or 
be miffed in lllany, perhaps for ever; as the incli.. 
patÏon returns only "with its feafon. 


SEe T. X. 


OF BEAUTY. 


THE paffion ,vhich belongs to generation, mere. 
ly as fuch, is luft only. This is evident in brutes, 
whofe paffions are more unmixed, and which pur- 
fue their purpofes more direB:ly than ours. The 
only difiinétion they obferve with regard to their 
mates, is that of fex. It is true, that they flick 
feverally to their own fpecies in preference to all 
others. But this preference, I imagine, does not 
arife from any fenfe of beauty which they find in 
tbeir fpedes, as Mr. Addifon fuppofes, but from a 
la\V 
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Jaw of forne other kind, to which they are fubjeêt ; 
and this 'Ne may fairly conclude, froln their appa.. 
rent want of choice amongfi thofe, objects to w'hich 
the barriers of their [pedes have confined them. 
But man, who is a creature adapted to a greater 
variety and intricacy of relation, connecrs with the 
general pallion, the idea of fome facial qualities, 
'\\'hich direcr and heighten the appetite \vhich he 
has in COlnnlon with all other animals; and as he 
is not defigned like them to live at large, it is fit 
that he íhould have fon1ething to create a prefer.. 
ence, and fix his choice; and this in general fhould 
be fOlne fenfible quality; as no other can fo quickly, 
fa po\verfu11y, or fo furely produce its effeét. The 
objecr therefore of this mixed paffion, which we 
call love, is the beauty of the fex. IVIen arc carried 
to the fex in general, as it is the fex, and by the 
common la\\r of nature; but they are attached to 
particulars by pcrfonal beauty. I call beauty 
 fo- 
cial quality; for \vhen women and men, and not 
only they, but \vhen other animals give us a fenfe 
of joy and pleafure in beholding them (and there 
are many that do fo), they infpire us \vith fenti.. 
ments of tendernefs and affeétion towards their 
perfons; we like to have them near us, and we 
enter \villingly into a kind of relation \vith them, 
unlefs we fhould have firong reafons to the con- 
trary. But to what end, in many cafes, this \vas 
defigned, I aln unable to difcover; for I fee no 
greater 
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greater reafon for a conneétion betw'een man and 
feveral animals who are attired in fo engaging a 
manner, than between him and fO.1TIe others who 
entirely want this attraaion, or poffefs it in a far 
\veaker degree. But it is probable, that Providence 
did not make even this diftinaion, but with a view 
to fome great end, though we cannot perceive dif. 
tinaly what it is, as his \vifdom is not our \vir. 
dorn, nor our ways his ways. 


SECT. XI. 


SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 


THE fecond branch of the focial paffions is that 
which adminifiers to faciety in general. With re- 
gard to this, I obferve, that fociety, merely as fo- 
ciety, without any particular heightenings, gives 
us no pofitive pleafure in the enjoyment; but ab- 
folute and entire folitude, that is, the total and per- 
petual excIuÍÌon from all fociety, is as great a pofi- 
tive pain as can almoft be c.onceived. Therefore 
in the balance between the pleafure of general fa- 
ciety, and the pain of abfolute folitude, pain is the 
predominant idea. But the pleafure of any par- 
Jicular focial enjoyment oUh\"eighs very confider. 
ably the uneafinefs caufed by the want of that par- 
ticular enjoyment; fo that the firongefi fenL1.tions 
relative to the habitudes of particular flciety, are 
îenfatioqs of pleafure. Cood company, lively cop- 
verfations, 
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verÜtions J and the cnclearnlents of friend{hip, fin 
the mind ,yith great pleafure; a temporary foli. 
tude, on the other hand, is itièlf agrecable. This 
may pcrh:lps prove that we are crcJ.tures dcfigned 
for contenlplation as wen as aB:ion; fince folitude 
as well as fociety has its pleafures; as from the 
fonner obfcrvation 'ye may difcern, th3.t an entire 
life of folitude contradicrs the purpofes of our be- 
ing, fince death itfclf is fcarccly an idea of 1l1ore 
terrour. 


SECT. XII. 


SYMPATHY, IMITATION, AND Al\'LBITION. 


UNDER this dcnon1Ïnation of fociety, the par- 
nons are of a complicatcd. kind:) and branch out 
into a variety of forms agreeable to that variety 
of ends they are to ferve in the great chain of fo- 
ciety. The three principal links in this dlain are 
fynzpathy, imitation, and ambition. · 


SEe T. XIU. 


SYMPATHY. 


IT is by the firft of thefe paffions that 'we enter 
into the concerns of others; that \ve are moved 
as they are moved, and are ncver fuffered to be in- 
different fpeå:ators of aln10fi any thing which men 
can do or fuffcr. For fympathy nlufi beconfidercd 
as 
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s a tort of fubftitution, by \\-hich \ve are put into 
the place of another man, and affet1:cd in many 
refpeét:s as he is atfeéted: fo that this pafiìon may 
either partake of the nature of thofe v:hich r
gard 
fdf-prefervation, and turning upon pain may be a 
íÒurce of the fublime; or it nuy turn upon idea3 
of pleafure; and then \vhatever has been faid of 
the focial affeâions, whether they regard fociety in 
general, or only fome particular modes of it, n1ay 
be applicable here. It is by this principle chiefly 
that poetry, painting:a, and other affecting arts, 
transfufc their paffions from one breaft to another t 
and are often capable of grafting a delight 011 
\\Tctchedne[
, lnifery, and death itfelf. It is a 
COUlman obfervation, that objeé1s \vhich in the 
reality would {hock, are in tragical, and fuch like 
repreièntations, the fource of a very high fpecies 
of pleafure. This taken as a faa:, has been the 
caufe of much reafoning. The fatisfaaion has 
Lecn commonly attributed, firH:, to the comfort 
\;'e receÍ\ 7 e in confidering that fo l11elancholy a 
[rory is no more than a fiét:ion; and next, to the 
contemplation of our own frecdoIn from the evils 
\vhich \ve fee rcprefented. I am afraid it is a. 
pracrice much too COl1nnon in enquiries of this 
nature, to attribute the caufe of feelings \vhich 
Inerely arife frOlTI the ll1cchanical firucrure of our 
, bodies, or from the natural fralne and confiitution 
of our minds, to certain conclufions of the rCJion- 
Ing 
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ing faculty on the objeéts prefented to us; fot' t 
:fhould imagine, that the influence of reafon in pro.. 
dueing our paffions is nothing near fo extenfive as 
it is commonly believed. 


SECT. XIV. 


THE EFFECTS OF SYMPATHY IN THE DISTRESSES of 
OTHERS. 


TO examine this point concerning tIle effecr of 
tragedy in a proper manner, we muft previouß y 
confider how \ve are affeéted by the feelings of our 
fello\v -creatures in circumftances of real difirefs. 
I am convinced \ve have a degree of delight, and 
that no fmaIl one, in the real misfortunes and pains 
of others; for let the affeétÏon be what it will in 
appearance, if it does not make us fuun fuch ob. 
jecrs, if on the contrary it induces us to approach 
them, if it makes us d\vell upon them, in this cafe 
I conceive we mull have a delight or pleafure of 
forne fpedes or other in contemplating objeéb of 
this kind. Do \ve not read the authentick hifio- 
ries of fcenes of this nature \vith as much plcafure 
as romances or poems, where the incidents are 
fiétitious? The profperity of no empire, nor the 
grandeur of no king, can fo agreeably affeét in the 
reading, as the ruin of the fiate of l\1aced0n, and 
the difirefs of its unhappy prince. Su-::h a cata- 
firophe touches us in hifiory as lTIuch as the de- 
firuaion 
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flruC1Íon of Troy does in fable. Our delight, in 
cafes ()f this kind, is very greatly heightened, if 
the fufferer be {orne excellent perfon "Tho finks 
under an unworthy fortune. Scipio and Cato are 
both virtuous charaéters; but we are more deeply 
affeé1ed by the violent death of the one, and the 
ruin of the great caufe he adhered to, than with 
the dcferved triumphs and uninterrupted profpe- 
rity of the other; for terrour is a paffion \vhich al.. 
\vays produces delight when it does not prefs too 
clofe; and pity is a paffion accompanied with plea- 
fure, becaufe it arifes from love and fodal affeilion. 
\Vhenever we are formed by nature to any aélive 
purpofc, the paflion which animates us to it, is at- 
tended with delight, or a pleafure of fome kind, 
let the fubjeét-l11atter be what it will; and as our 
Creator has defigned we fhould be united by the 
bond of fympathy, he has firengthened that bond 
by a proportionable delight; and there moll ,\There 
our fympathy is rnofi: wanted, in the dillrefiès of 
others. If this paffion was fimply painful, \\.e 
would íhun with the greateft care all perfons and 
places that could excite fuch a paffion; as forne, 
who are fo far gone in indolence as not to endure 
any {hong impreffion, aétually do. But the cafe 
is widely different \vith the greater part of llian- 
kind; there is no fpeét:acIe we fo eagerly purfue, 
as that of fome uncommon and grievous calamity; 
fo that whether the mhfortune is before our eyes, 
or 
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or whether they are turned back to it in hifiory, tt 
always touches \vith delight. This is not an un. 
mixed delight, but blended with no fmall uneafi
 
ne[c;. The delight \ve have in fuch things, hinders 
us from íhunning fcenes of mifery; and the pain 
"ve feel, prOIDpts us to relieve ourfelves in relieving 
thofe \vho fuffer; and all this antecedent to any 
reafoning, by an inftina that works us to its own 
purpofes without OUl" concurrence.. 


SECT. XV. 


OF THE EFFECTS OF TRAGEDY. 


IT is thus in reat calamities. In imitated dif 
treiTes the only difference is the pleafure refulting 
frolD the effeéts of imitation; for it is never fo per- 
fea, but we can perceive it is imitation, and on 
that principle are fOlnewhat pleafed ,vith it. And 
indeed in forne cafes we derive as much or more 
pleafure from that fource than from the thing it- 
felf. But then I imagine \ve {hall be much mif- 
taken if \\'e attribute any con:fiderable part of our 
fatisfac1ion in tragedy to the confideration that 
tragedy is a deceit, and its reprefentations no rea- 
lities. The nearer it approaches the reality, and 
the further it removes us from all idea of fic1ion, 
the more perfea is its povler. But be its power 
of what kind it will, it never approaches to \vhat 
it rcprefents. Choofe a day on which to reprefent 
the 
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the moil fublime and affecting tragedy \ve have; 
appoint the moil: favourite aåors; fpare no coft 
upon the fccnes and decorations; unite the greatefl: 
efforts of poetry, painting, and mufick; and \vhen 
you have collected your audience, jufl: at the mo- 
Inent 'when their minds are ered: \vith expeéì:ation, 
let it be reported that a flate criminal of high rank 
is on the point of being executed in the adjoining 
fquare; in a moment the emptinefs of the theatre 
would demonftrate the comparative weaknefs of 
the hnitative arts, and proclaim the triumph of the 
real fympathy. I believe that this notion of our 
having a fimple pain in the reality, yet a delight 
in the reprefentation, arifes froln hence, that \ve 
do not fufliciently difiinguiíh what \,Te \vould by 
no m,eans choofe to do, from what v{e íhould be 
eager enough to fee if it \vas once done. 'Ve de- 
light in feeing things, \vhich fo far froln doing, 
our heartieíl \viíhes \vould be to fee redreffed. 
This noble capital,. the pride of England and of 
Europ
, I believe no lnan is fo fl:rangdy \vicked as 
to defire to fee defiroyed by a conflagration or an 
earthquake, though he fhould be rcnlo\ped hÍ1nfelf 
to the gretteft difiance froln the danger. But fup- 
pofe [uch a fatal accident to have happened, \vhat 
numbers froln all parts \vould cro\vd to behold the 
ruins, and amongfi them Inany who \vould have 
been content never to have feen London in its 
glory! Nor is it, either in rcal or fìctitious dif- 
VOL. I. L treffes, 
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trerres
 our imlnunity from them which produces 
our delight; in my o\vn mind I can difcover no- 
thing like it. I apprehend that this miftake is 
owing to a fort of fophifm, by which \ve are fre- 
quently impofed upon; it arifes frol11 our not dif. 
tinguifhing between what is indeed a neceffary 
condition to our doing or fuffering any thing in 
general, and what is the caufe of forne particular 
acr. If a man kins me \vith a fword, it is a necef- 
fary condition to this that we lhould l1ave been 
both of us alive before the facr; and yet it would 
be abfurd to L1Y, that our being both living crea- 
tures was the caufe of his crime and of my death. 
So it i
 certain, that it is abfolutely neceffary Iny 
life fhould be out of any imminent hazard, before 
I can take a delight in the fufferings of others, 
real or Í1naginary, or indeed in any thing elfe frOlTI 
any caufe \\'hatfoever. But then it is a fophifm 
to argue frol11 thence, that this inUllunity is the 
caufe of my delight either on thefe or on any oc- 
cwons. No one can diil:inguifh fuch a caufe of 
i
ltisfaaion in his o\vn mind, I believe; nay, ,vhen 
\ve do not futrer any very acute pain, nor are ex- 
pofed to any imlninent danger of our lives, ,ve can 
feel for others, w hilil: ,,-e fuffer ourfelves; and 
often then moll \vhen we are foftened by afHiétion; 
we fee with pity even difirefiès \vhich \ve \vould 
.accept in the place of our own. 


SECT. 
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S E C T. XVI. 


IMITATION. 


THE fecond paffion belonging to fociety is imi.. 
tation, or, if you will, a defire of imitating, and 
confequentIy a pleafure in it. This paffion arifes 
from much the falne caufe \vith fympathy. For 
as fympathy makes us take a concern in whatever 
men feel, :(0 this affeéèion prompts us to copy 
whatever' they do; and confequently we have a 
pleafure in imitating, and in \vhatever belongs to 
imitation merely as it is fuch, v\'Íthout any inter- 
vention of the reafoning faculty; but folely from 
our natural confiitution, which Providence has 
framed in fuch a manner as to find either pleafurc 
or delight, according to the nature of the objeéè, 
in whatever regards the purpofes of our being. 
It is by imitation far more than by precept, that 
\ve learn every thing; and what \ve learn thus, \ve 
acquire not only more cffectually, but lllore plea- 
fandy. This forms our manners, our opinions, 
our lives. It is one of the firongefi links of fo- 
ciety; it is a [pecies of mutual compliance, \vhich 
all men yield to each other, \vithout confiraint to 
themfelves,and \vhich is extremely flattering to all. 
Herein it is that painting and many other agree- 
able arts have laid one of the principal foundations 
of their po,,'er. And fince, by its influence on 
L 2 our 
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our 111anncrs and our paffions, it is of fuch greai; 
confequencc, I {hall here venture to lay down a 
rule, \vhich may inform us \\Tith a good degree of 
certainty when \ve are to attribute the power of 
the arts to imitation, or to our pleafure in the {kill 
of the imitator merely, and when to fympathy, or 
fame other caufe in conjunéHon with it. When 
the objcél: reprefented in poetry or painting is fuch 
as \ve could have no dclìre of feeing in the reality)- 
then I Inay be fure that its power in poetry or 
painting is owing to the power of Í1nitation, and 
to no caufe operating in the thing itfelf. So it is 
,vith moll of the pieces \vhich the painters call fiill- 
life. In thefe a cottage, a dunghill, the meanell 
and moll ordinary utenfils of the kitchen, are ca- 
pable of giving us pleafure. But \vhen the objeél: 
of the painting or poem is fuch as \ve fhould run 
to fee if real, let it, affeå: us \vith what odd fort of 
fenfe it \vill, \ve may rely upon it, that the po\vcr 
of the poem or piél:ure is more o",'ing to the na- 
ture of the thing itfelf than to the mere effeét of 
Ï1nitation, or to a confideratian of the {kill of the 
ilnitator, ho\vever excellent. Arillotle has fpoken 
fo n1uch and fo folidly upon the force of imitation 
in his Poeticks, that it Inakes any further difcourfc-
 
upon this fubjeél: the lefs ncceffary. 


SECT.. 
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SEe T. XVII. 


AMBITION. 


ALTHOUGI-I imitation is one of the great in- 
ftruments ufed by Providence in bringing our na- 
ture towards its perfeétion, yet if men gave them- 
felves up to imitation entirely, and each folIo\H:'d 
the other, and fo on in an eternal circle, it is eafy 
to fee that there never could be any Ï1nprovement 
amongfi them. l\Ien mufi remain as brutes do, 
the fanle at the end that they are at this day, and 
that they were in the beginning of the \vorld. To 
prevent this, God has planted in man a fenfe of 
ambition, and a fatisfaétion arifing froin the con- 
templation of his excelling his felIo'ws in fomething 
deemed valuable .amongfi them. It is this pafiìon 
that drives men to all the ':rays \ve fee in ufe of fig- 
nalizing themfc1ves, and that tends to make what- 
ever excites in a man the idea of this difiinétion 
fo very pleafant. It has been fo firong as to make 
very miferable men take comfort, that they were 
fupreme in mifery; and certain it is, that where 
we cannot difiinguHh our[e1ves by fOlnething ex- 
cellent, we begin to take a complacency in fome 
fingular infirmities, follies, or dcfccrs of one kind 
or other. It is on this principle that flattery is fo 
\ prevalent; for flattery is no more than what raifes 
in a man's mind an idea of a preference \vhich he 
L 3 has 
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has not. No",", \vhatever, either on good or upon 
bad grounds, tends to raife a man in his own opi- 
nion, produces a fort of fwelling and triumph, 
that is extremely grateful to the human mind; 
and this fwelling is never more perceived, nor 
operates ,,'ith more force, than when without 
danger \ve are converfant \vith terrible objeås, 
the mind always claiming to itfelf fOllie part of 
the dignity and importance of the things \vhiclt 
it contemplates. Hence proceeds "vhat Longinus 
has obferved.of th
 glorying and fenfe of inward 
greatnefs, that always fills the reader of fueh paf. 
{ages in poets and orators as are fu
lime; it is 
what every llian mull have felt in himfelf upon 
fuclt oecafions. 


SEe T. XVIII. 


THE RECAPITULATION. 


TO draw the wholc of what has been faid into 
a fe\v difiinå points :- The paffions which belong 
to felf-prefcrvation, turn on pain and danger; they 
are fimply painful when thcir caufes illimediately 
affeél: us; thcy are delightful when we have an 
idea of pain and danger, \vithout being aåually 
in fuch circum fiances ; this delight I have not 
called pleafure, becaufe it turns on pain, and be.. 
caufe it is different enough from any idea of pofi- 
tive pleafure. Whatever excites this delight, I call 
fublime. 
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filblime. The paffions belonging to felf-preferva- 
tion are the firongefi of all the paffions. 
The fecond head to which the paffions are re- 
ferred with relation to their final caufe, is fociety. 
There are two forts of focieties. The firfi is, the 
fociety of fex. The paffion belonging to this is 
called love, and it contains a mixture of lufi; its 
objeét is the beauty of 'women. The other is the 
great fociety with man and aU other animals. The 
paf1ion fubfervient to this is called like\vife love, 
but it has no mixture of lufi, and its objccr is 
beauty; \vhich is a nalne I fhall apply to an fueb 
qualities in things as induce in us a fenfe of affec- 
tion and tendernefs, or fome other paffion the mofi: 
nearly refembling thefe. The paffion of love has 
its rife in pofitive pleafure; it is, like all things 
which gro\v out of pleafure, capable of be inglni xed 
,vith a mode of uneafinefs, that is, when an idea 
of its objecr is excited in the mind \vith an idea at 
the fame time of having irretrieyably loft it. This 
mixed fenfe of pleafure I have not called pain, be- 
caure it turns upon aétual pleafure, and becaufc it 
is, both in its caufe and in 1I10fi of its effcéts, of a 
nature altogether different. 
Next to the general pafiion "ie have for fociety, 
to a choice in which \ve are direéted by the plea- 
(ure we have in the objcét, the particular paffion 
under this head called fympathy has the greatefi: 
extent. The nature of this paffion is, to put us in 
L 4 the 
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the place of another in \vhatever circulnfiance he 
is in, and to affea us in a like manner; fo that 
this paffion nlay, as the occafion requires, turn 
either on pail) or pleafure; but with the modifi- 
cations nlcntioned in fomc cafes in fea. 1 I. A5 
to imitation and preference, nothing more need 
bc faid. 


SECT. XIX. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


I BELIEVED that an attempt to range and ll1C- 
thodize fome of our mofi leading paffions, \vould 
be a good preparative to fuch an inquiry as \ve are 
going to make in the enfuing difcourfe. The paf- 
fions I have mcntioned are almofi the only ones 
\yhich it can be nece{fary to confider in our pre- 
f
nt dcfign; though the variety of the paffions is 
great, and \\'orthy in every branch of that variety 
of an attentive invefiig:ltion. The more accurate- 
ly \ve fearch into the human Inind, the fironger 
traces \\'e every \\yhere find of his \vifdom who 
nlade it. If a difcourfe on the ufe of the parts of 
the body nlay be confide red as an hymn to the 
Creator; the ufe of the paffions, which are the 
organs of the mind, cannot be barren of praife to 
him, nor unproduaive to ourfelves of that noble 
and uncomn10n union of fcience and adnliration, 
'which a contemplation of the works of infinite 
wifdom 
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wi1äom alone can afford to a rational n1ind; 
,,,,hilfi, referring to him \.vhatever \.ve find of right 
or good or fair in ourfelves,difcove
ing his firength 
and \vifdom even in our o\vn weaknefs and ilnper- 
feéHon, honouring thenl 'where we difcover them 
dearly, and adoring their profundity ,vhcre we are 
loft in our [earch, '\ye 111ay be inquifitive without 
impertinence, and elevated without pride; '\ve may 
be admitted, if I may dare to fay fo, into the coun.. 
fels of the Almighty by a confideration of his 
\\?orks. The elevation of the mind ought to be 
the principal end of all our fiudies, \vhich if they 
do not in fome meafure effea, they are of very little 
fervice to us. But, befides this great purpofe, a 
confideration of the rationale of our pailions feems 
to me very neceffary for all who \vould affea them 
upon folid and fure principles. It is not enough 
to know them in general: to affeét them after a 
delicate manner, or to judge properly of any Vilork 
defigned to affeå them, \ve fhould kno\v the ex.. 
aB: boundaries of their fcveral jurifdiaions; \ve 
fhould purfue them through all their variety of 
operations, and pierce into the inlnofi, and what 
might appear inacceffible parts of our nature, 


Quod lalel arcaná nOll enarrabile fibrá. 


\Vithout all this it is pallible for a man, after a 
confufcd manner, fU111ctiules to fatisfy his own 
mind 
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mind of the truth of his \vork; but he can never 
have a certain determinate rule to go by, nor can 
he cyer nlake his propofitions fufficiently clear to 
óthcrs. Poets, and orators, and painters, and 
tbofc \vho cultivate other branches of the liberal 
arts, have without this critical kno\\rledge fucceeded 
\\Tell in their feveral provinces, and \vill fuccced ; 
as among artificers there are many machines made 
and even invented without any exaét knowledge of 
the principles they are governed by. It is, I o\vn, 
not uncommon to be \vrong in theory and right 
in praétice; and we are happy that it is fOe Men 
often aå: right from their feelings, \vho after- 
wards reafon but ill on them fron1 principle; but 
as it is impoffible to avoid an attempt at fuch rea- 
foning, and equally ilnpoffible to prevent its hav- 
ing fame influence on our praétice, furely it is 
worth taking fome pains to have it jufi, and 
founded on the bafis of fure experience. "\Ve Inight 
expeét that the artifis themfelves \vould have been 
our furefi guides; but the artifis have been too 
much occupied in the praå:ice: the philofophers 
have donc ]ittle; and what they h:lve done, \vas 
mofily 'with a view to their O\\Tn fchemes and fyf- 
terns: and as for thofe called criticks, they bave ge- 
nerally fought the nile of the arts in the wrong 
place; they fought it among poems, piétures, en- 
gravings, fiatues, and buildings. But art can never 
give the rules that make an art. This is, I be- 
lieve
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licve, the reafon why artifis in general, and poets 
principally, have been confined in fo narrow a 
circle; they have been rather imitators of one 
another than of nature; and this \vi th fo faithful 
an uniformity, and to fo rClTIote an antiquity, that 
it is hard to fay who gave thc iÌrfi: mod
1. Criticks 
foHo\v them, and therefore can do little as guides. 
ï can judge but poorly of any thing., whilft I mea- 
fure it by no other í1:andard than itfclf. The true 
fiandard of the arts is in every man's power; and 
an cafy obfervation of the 11l0fi: COlllmOn, fOllle- 
times of the meapefi things in nature, will give 
the truefi: lights, vdlere the greateft fagacity and 
indufi:ry that flights fuch obfervation, muft leave 
us in the dark, or, what is \vorfe, amufe and 11lif- 
lead us by falfe lights. In an inquiry it is 
lmoft 
every thing to be once in a right road. I am fa- 
tisfied I have done but little by thefe obfervations 
confidered in thcmfelves; and I never fhould have 
taken the pains to dig-eft them, much lefs iliould I 
have ever ventured to publifh them, if I was not 
convinced that nothing tends more to the corrup- 
tion of fcience than to fuffer it to fiagnate. 'Thefe 
'waters tTIuft be troubled before they can exert 
their virtues. A man \\.ho \vorks beyond the fur- 
face of things, though he lnay be wrong himfelf:. 
yet he clears the \\Tay for others, and may chance 
to make even his crrours fubfcrvient to the caufe of 
truth. In the following parts I {hall inquire \vhat 
things 
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things they are that caufe in us the affeéHons of 
the fublime and beautiful, as in this I have con- 
fidered the affeétions themfelves. I only defire 
one favour, that no part of this difcourfe may be 
judged of by itfelf, and independently of the refi; 
for I am fenÍÌble I have not difpofed my materials 
to abide the tell of a captious controverfy, but of 
a fober and even forgiving examination; that they 
are not armed at all points for battle, but dreffed 
to vifit thofe who are willing to give a peaceful en. 
trance to truth. 


THE END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 


INTO THE 


ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS 


OP THE 


SUBLIlVIE AND BEAUTIFUL. 


PAR T II. 


SECTION I. 


OF THE PASSION CAUSED BY THE SUBLIME. 


T I-IE paffion caufed by the great and fublime 
in nature, when thofe caufes operate moil: 
po\\rerfully, is aftoniIhment; and afioniIhment is 
that fiate of the foul, in which all its motions are 
fufpended, \vith fome degree of horrour. '*' In this 
cafe the n1Ïnd is fo entirely filled with its objeél:
 
that it cannot entertain any other, nor by con- 
fequence reafon on that objeét \vhich employs it. 
:Hence arifes the great power of the fublime, that, 


.. Part I. fea. 3, 4, 7. 


far 
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far from being produced by them, it anticipate
 
our reafonings, and hurries us on by an irrefifiible 
force. Afionifhment, as 1 have f.'lid, is the effe& 
of the fublilne in its highefi: degree; the Ínferiour 
effeéts are admiration, reverence, and refpeét. 


SEe T. II. 


TERROUR. 


NO paffion fo effeétually robs the mind of all 
its powers of aéHng and reafoning as fear. :II< For 
fear being an apprehenfion of pain or death, it 
operate5 in a manner that refembles acrual pain. 
Whatever therefore is terrible, with regard to 
fight, is fublime too, \vhether this cau[e of terrour 
be endued with greatnefs of dimenfions or not; 
for it is in1poflìble to look on any thing as trifling, 
or contemptible, that may be dangerous. There 
are many animals, who though far from being 
brge, are yet capable of raifing ideas of the fu
 
blimc, becau[e they are cønfidered as objecrs of 
terrour; as ferpents and poifonous anÌ1nals of 
almofi: all kinds. And to things of great dim en- 
fions, if \ve annex an adventitious idea of terrour, 
they become without comparifon greater. A level 
plain of a vafi extent on land, is certainly no lnean 
idea; the profpecr of fuch a pbin may be as ex
 


... Part IV. feét. 3, 4, 5, 6. 
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tcnfive as a profpecr of the ocean: but can it ever 
fill the mind \vith any thing fo great as the ocean 
itfelf? This is o\ving to feveral caufes; but it is 
owing to none more than this, that the ocean is an 
objecr of no fn1all terrour. Indeed terrour is in all 
cafes whatfoever, either In ore openly or latently, 
the ruling principle of the fublime. Several lan- 
guages bear a {hong teflimony to the affinity of 
thefe ideas. They frequently ufe the fame \vord, 
to fignify indifferently the n10des of afionifhment 
or adlniration and tllofe of terrour. 8:X{J.60Ç is in 
Greek, either fear or wonder; JWIOÇ is terrible or 
refpeétable; a,JEw, to reverence or to fear. rereol' 
in Latin, is \vhat a,ð'Ew is in Greek. The Romans 
ufed the verb flupeo, a tenn \vhich llrongIy Inarks 
the flate of an afioniíhed Inind, to cxprefs the ef- 
fea either of fimple fear, or of afionifhme.nt; the 
v:ord at/anitus (thunder-firuck) is equallyexpref- 
five of the alliance of thefe ideas; and do not the 
French etonne111ent, and the Englifh aflol1iflmzellt and 
amazement, point out as clearly the kindred emo- 
tions which attend fear and ,vonder? TIley \vho 
have a lTIOre general kno\vledge of languages, 
could produce, I make no doubt, many other and 
r:qually firiking exan1ples. 


SECT. 
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SEe T. III. 


OBSCURITY. 


TO make any thing very terrible, obfcurity. 
feems in general to be neceffary. 'Vhen we know 
the full extent of any danger, ,vhen \ve can accuf- 
tom our eyes to it, a great deal of the apprehen- 
fion vaniíhes. Everyone \vill be fenfible of this, 
,vho confiders how greatly night adds to our dread, 
in all cafes of danger, and ho,v much the notions 
of ghofis and goblins, of \vhich none can form 
dear ideas, aIred: minds ,vhich give credit to the 
popular tales concerning fuch forts of beings. 
Thofe defpotick governments, \vhich are founded 
on the paffions of nlen, and principally upon the 
paffion of fear, keep their chief as much as Inay be 
froln the publick eye. The policy has been the 
(lme in Inany cafes of religion. Ahnofi: all the 
heathen telnples \\?ere dark. Even in the barba. 
l'OUS temples of the Americans at this day, they 
keep their idol in a dark part of the hut, \vhich is 
confecrated to his woríhip. For this purpofe too 
the druids performed all their cerelnonies in the 
bofolTI of the darkeft \\?oods, and in the {hade of 
the oldefi: and moft fpreading oaks. No perfon 
feells better to have underfi:ood the fecret of 


:f/: Part IY. rea. 14., 15, 16. 
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heightening, or of fetting terrible things, if I may 
ufe the expreffion, in their ftrongeft light, by the 
force of a judicious obfcurity, than Milton. His 
defcription of death in the fecond book is adlni- 
rably ftudied; it is aftonifhing with \vhat a gloomy 
pomp, \vith what a fignificant and expreffive un- 
certainty of ftrokes and colouring, he has finifhed 
the portrait of the king of terrours: 


The other Jhape, 
If Jhape it might be call'd that Jhape had non
 
Diflinguifhable, in me11lber,joint, or limb; 
Or fulýlance might be call'd that Jhadow feem' d ; 
For each feem' d either; black be flood as nigbt ; 
Fierce as ten furies; terrible as hell; 
And Jhook a deadly dart. What feem'd his head 
The likenejs of a kingly crown had on. 


In this defcription all is dark, uncertain, confufed, 
terrible, and fublime to the laft degree. 


SEe T. IV. 


OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CLEARNESS AND OB- 
SCURITY WITH REGARD TO THE PASSIONS. 


IT is one thing to make an idea clear, and an- 
other to make it affeél:ing to the imagination. If I 
make a drawing of a palace, or a temple, or a land- 
VOL. I. M fcape, 


. 
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fcape, I prefent a very clear idea of thofe objects; 
but then (allo"ving for the effea of imitation, which 
is fom-cthing) my piéture can at 1110ft affea only 
as the palace, temple, or landfcape, \vould have 
affeéted in the reality. On the other hand, the 
moft lively and fpirited verbal defcription I can 
give, raifes a very obfcure and imperfeét idea of 
fuch objeéts; but then it is in my power to 
raife a fironger emotion by the dcfcription than I 
could do by the beft painting. This experience 
conftantly evinces. The proper IDanner of con- 
veying the a.ff"eéfiolls of the mind from one to ano- 
ther, is by words; there is a great infufliciency in 
all other methods of comlnunication; and fo far 
is a clearnefs of imagery from being abfolu tely 
neceífary to an influence upon the pailions, that 
they may be confiderably operated upon, without 
prefenting any image at all, by certain founds 
adapted to that purpofe; of \vhich we have a 
fufficient proof in the ackno\vledged and po\verful 
effeéts of infirun1entallTIufick. In reality, a great 
clearnefs helps but little towards affecring the paf- 
fions, as it is in fome fort an enemy to all enthu- 
1Ìams \vhatfoever. 


SECT. 
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SECT. [I".J 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 
THERE are hvo verfes in I-Iorace's Art of Poetry 
that feelll to contradiét this opinion, for which rea.. 
fon I íhall take a little more pains in clearing it up. 
The verfes are, 


Segnius irritant animos demijJå per aures, 
Quam quæ funt oculis fubJeEla fidelibus. 


On this the Abbé du Bos founds a criticifm, 
wherein he gives painting the preference to poetry 
in the article of llloving the pafiìons; principally 
on account of the greater c1earnefs of the ideas it 
reprefents. I believe this excellent judge \vas led 
into this mifiake (if it be a mifiake) by his fyfiern, 
to which he found it more conformable than lima.. 
gine it will be found by experience. I kno,v fe.. 
veral who adn1ire and love painting, and yet ,vho 
regard the objects of their adlniration in that art 
\vith coolne(') enough incomparifon of thatwarmth 
\vith \vhich they are animated by affecting pieces of 
poetry or rhetorick. Among the comn10n fort of 
people, I never could perceive that painting had 
ll1uch influence on their paffions. It is true, that 
the beft forts of painting, as well as the beft forts 
of poetry, are not much underftood in that fphere. 
M 2 But 
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But it is moll: certain, that their paffions are very 
firongly roufed by a fanatick preacher, or by the 
ballads of Chevy -chace, or the Children in the 
Wood, and by other little popular poems and tales 
that are current in that rank of life. I do not 
know of any paintings, bad or good, that produce 
the fame effeét. So that poetry, with all its ob- ' 
fcurity, has a more general, as well as a more pO'w- 
crful dominion over the paffions than the other 
art. And I think there are reafons in. nature, ,,,hy 
the obfcure idea, when properly conveyed, íhould 
be more affeéting than the dear. It is our igno- 
rance of things that caufes all our admiration, and 
chiefly excites our pafiìons. Knowledge and ac- 
quaintance l11ake the moft ftriking caufes affeå 
but little. It is thus with the vulgar; and an lnen 
are as the vulgar in ,,,hat they do not underfiand. 
The ideas of eternity, and infinity, are among the 
moll affeéting we have: and perhaps there is no- 
thing of which we really underlland fo little, as 
of infinity and eternity. "\Ve do not any where 
meet a more fublime defcription than this juflly.. 
celebrated one of Milton, wherein he gives the 
portrait of Satan ,,,ith a dignity fo fuitable to the 
fubjeå : 
He ahove the rý/ 
In Jhape and gfjlure proudly eminent 
Stood like a tower; his form had yet not loJl 
All her original brightnefs, nor appear'd 


Left 


.......... 
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Lefs than archangel ruin'd, and th' excefs 
Of glory obfcur'd: as when the fun new ris'n 
Looks through the horizontal11lÿly air 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipfe difaflrous twilight /heds 
On half the nations; and with fear if change 
Perplexes monarchs. 


Here is a very noble piéture; and in what does 
this poetical piéì:ure confifi? in Ï1nages of a tower, 
an archangel, the fun rifing through mifis, or in 
an eclipfe, the ruin of monarchs, and the revolu. 
tions of kingdoms. The mind is hurried out of 
itfelf, by a crowd of great and confufed images; 
which affea becaufe they are crowded and con- 
fufed. For feparate them, and you lofe much of 
the greatnefs; and join them, and you infallibly 
lofe the clearnefs. The images raifed by poetry 
are always of this obfcure kind; though in gene- 
ral the effecrs of poetry are by no means to be at- 
tributed to the ilnages it raifes; which point we 
{hall examine more at large hereafter. * But paint.. 
ing, when we have allowed for the pleafure of imi- 
tation, can only affeét fimply by the images it pre- 
fents; and even in painting, a judicious obfcurity 
in fome things contributes to the effeéì: of the pic- 
ture; becaufe the images in painting are exaéHy 
fimilar to thofe in nature; and in nature dark, 
· Part. v. 
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confufed, uncertain Ï1nages have a greater po\ver 
on the fancy to form the grander paffions, than 
thofe have which are more dear and determinate. 
But where and when this obfervation may be ap- 
plied to praétice, and how far it {hall be extended, 
will be better deduced from the nature of the fub- 
jeét, and from the occafion, than froln any rules 
that can be given. 
laIn fenfible that this idea has met \vith oppo- 
fition, and is likely fiill to be rejeB:ed by fevcral. 
But let it be conlìdered, that hardly any thing 
can firike the tnind \vith its greatness, which does 
not make forne fort of approach towards infinity; 
'which nothing can do w hilfi '\\
e are able to perceive 
its bounds; but to fee an objeét difiinétly, and to 
perceive its bounds, is one and the fame thing. A 
dear idea is therefore another name for a little idea. 
There is a paffilge in the book of Job alnazingly 
fublirne, and this fublirnity is principally due to 
the terrible uncertainty of the thing defcribed : 
III tbOlights from tbe 
Iffions of the night, when deep 
flecp fal/etb upon 1llen,fcar came upon me and trembling, 
which made all my bones to fhake. Then a jþirit po} 
fed before my face. The hair oj my jleJh flood up. It 
floodjlìll, but I could not difcern the form thereof; 
an image was btftre mine eyes; there was jilence; and 
I heard a voicr,-Sba ' 1 m
rtal man be more jufl than 
God? \Ve are firfi prepared with the utmafi: fo- 
lclnr..ity for the vifion; w
 are firfi: terrified, be- 
fore 
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fore \ve are let even into the obfcure caufe of our 
emotion: but \vhen this grand caufe of terrour 
111akes its appearance, \vhat is it? is it not \vrapt up 
in the íhades of its o\vn incomprehenfible darknefs, 
more aweful, more firiking, more terrible, than 
the liveliefi: defcription, than the clearefi: painting, 
could poffibly reprefent it? \Vhen painters have 
attelnpted to give us clear reprefentations of thefe 
very fanciful and terrible ideas, they have, I think, 
a]mofi ahvays failed; info111uch that I have been at 
a lofs, in all the pidpres I have feen of hell, \vhether 
the painter did not intend fomething ludicrous. 
Several painters have handled a fubjeB: of this 
kind \vith a view of affclnbling as many horrid 
phantOlDs as their hnaginations could fuggefi; but 
an the dcfigns I have chanced to meet of the temp- 
tations of St. Anthony, \vcre rather a fort of odd 

'ild grotefques, than any thing capablc of pro- 
ducing a ferious paffion. In aH thefe fubjecrs poe- 
try is very happy. Its apparitions, its chilneras, 
its harpies, its allegorical figures, are grand and 
afïccring; and though Virgil's Fame, and I-Iomer'g 
Difcord, are obfcure, they are magnificent figures. 
Thefe figures in p.1Ínting 'would be clear enough, 
but I fear they might become ridiculous. 


J\iI 4 
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S E C T. V. 


POWER. 


BESIDES thofe things which direðly fuggefi the 
idea of danger, and thofe \vhich produce a fiulilar 
effea fronl a mechanical caufe, I know of nothing 
fublÏ1TIe, which is not fame modification of po\vcr. 
And this branch ri[es as naturally as the other two 
branches, from terrour, the COlTIlTIOn fiock of every 
thing that is fublÌ1ne. The idea of power, at firft 
vic\v, [eems of the clafs of thofe indifferent ones, 
which may equally belong to pain .01' to plea[ure. 
13ut in reality, the affeaion arifing from the idea 
of vafi po\\rer, is extremely remote from that neu- 
tral charaéter. For firft, we mufi remelTIber,. 
that the idea of pain, in its highefi degree, is much 
fironger than the highefi degree of plea[ure; and 
that it preferves the [alne fuperiority through all 
the fubordinate gradations. From hence it is, 
that \vhere the chances for equal degrees of fuff(:r- 
ing or enjoyment are in any fort equal, the idea 
of the fuffering lTIufi always be prevalent. And 
indeed the ideas of pain, and above all of death, 
are fo very affeaing, that \vhiH1: \ve remain in the 
prefence of whatever is fuppofed to have the power 
of infliding either, it is impoffible to be perfeéì:ly 
free from terrour. Again, \ve kno\v byexperi- 
ence, that for the cnjoYlnent of pleafure, no great 

 Part 1. ftét, 7. 
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efforts of po\ver are at all ncceffilry; nay, \ve 
know, that fuch efforts \vould go a great way to- 
wards defiroying our fatisfaéìion; for pleafure 
mull be fiolen, and not fOTccd upon us; pleafure 
follo\\'s the will; and therefore 'we are general1y 
affeéted with it by many things of a force greatly 
illferiour to our o\vn. But pain is always infliét- 
ed by a power in fOlne \vay fuperiour, becaufe \\ e 
never fublnit to pain willingly. So that firength, 
violence, pain, and terrour, arc ideas that ruíh in 
upon the n1Índ together. Look at a nlan, or any 
other animal of prodigious firength, and what is 
your idea before refleéìion? Is it that this firength 
will be fubfervient to you, to your eafe, to your 
pleafure, to your intercfi in any fenfe? No; the 
elnotion you feel is, lefi this enormous firength 
fuould be employed to the purpofes of * rapine 
and defiruéì:ion. That po\ver derives all its fubli- 
mity from the terrour with \vhich it is generally 
accompanied, 'will appear evidently from its effed 
in the very fe\\' cafes in which it may be pollible 
to firip a confiderable degree of firength of its abi- 
lity to hurt. "\Vhen you do this, you fpoil it of 
every thing fublime, and it immediately becomes 
contemptible. An ox is a creature of vafi firength; 
but he is an innocent <:reature, extrenlcly fervice- 
able, and not at all dangerous; for \\'hich reafon 
the idea of an ox is by no means grand. A buH 


." Vide Part III. feét, 21. 
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is firong too: but his firength is of another kind; 
often very defiruétive, fcldom (at leafi amongfi 
us) of any ufe in our bufinefs; the idea of a bull 
i5 therefore great, and it has frequently a place in 
fublirne defcriptions, and elevating comparifons. 
Let us look at another firong animal in the two 
diftinét lights in ,vhich \ve may confider him. The 
horfe in the light of an ufeful beall, fit for the 
plough, the road, the draft; in every focial ufeful 
1ig:bt, the horfe has nothing fub1ilne: but is it thus 
that we are affeéted \vith him, whofe neck is c/oatbed 

wi:h thunder, tbe glory of whofe noflrils is terrible, 
'lubfJ J<wallowcth the ground witb ficrcenefi and rage, 
neither bdievctb that it is the found of the trumpet? 
1n this description the ufeful charaéter of the horfe 
entirely difappears, and the terrible :lnd fublime 
blaze out together. We have continually about 
us animals of a firength that is confiderable, but 
not pernicious. Amongfi thefe 'W
 never look for 
the fublime; it COlnes upon us in the gloolny fo- 
reft, and in the howling ,vildérnefs, in the form 
of the lion, the tyger, the panther, or rhinoceros. 
'Vhenever firength is only ufeful, and employed 
for our benefit or our pleafure, then it is never 
fublime; for nothing can aå agreeably to us, that 
does not aét in confonnity to our will; but to aft 
agreeably to our 'will, it mufi be fubjeB: to us, and 
therefore can never be the caufe of a grand and 
commanding conception. The defcription of the 
v;ild 
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'wild afs, in Job, is ,,'orked up into no Í1nall fubli. 
ll1iry, merely by infilling on his freedom, and his 
fcuing mankind at defiance; otherwife the de- 
fcription of fuch an aninlal could have had no- 
thing noble in it. H'lJo hatb loofed (fays he) the 
bands if' the 
'ild aft? 'Wbofc houfe I have made tht 
wildcrnefs, and the harren land his dwellings. He 
flornetb the multitude if'the city, neither regardeth he 
the voice of the driver. 'The range if'the mountains 
is his paflure. The Inagnificent defcription of the 
unicorn and of leviathan in the falne book, is full 
of the fame heightening circulnfiances: Trill the 
unicorn he willing to fi'rve tbee? canjl thou hind the 
'unicorn witb his hand in the furrow? wilt thou trzýl 
him becaufe his flrcngth is great ?-Canfl thou draw 
out Ieviatban 'i.vith all book? will he make a covenant 
with thee? wilt tbou takc bim Jor a fervant for
ver ? 
ßJal/ not onc be cafl down evcn at thc fight if' him? In 
{hort, wherefoevcr \\re find fircngth, and in what 
light foever \ve look upon po\ver, \ve !hall all along 
obferve the fublime the concolnitant of terrour, 
and conten1pt the attendant on a firength that is 
fubfcrvient and innoxious. The race of dogs in 
many of their kinds, haye generally a competent 
degree of fircngth and fwiftnefs; and they exel t 
thefe and other valuable qualities \vhich they pof- 
fefs, greatly to our cOl1yenicnce and pleafure. 
Dogs are indeed the U10n focial, affeél:ionate, and 
amiable anin1als of the \vho!c brute creation; but 
love 
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love approaches much nearer to contempt than is 
cOIDlnonly imagined; and accordingly, though we 
carefs dogs, \ve borIow froin theill an appellation 
of the n1Qft defpicable kind, 'when \ve employ 
tenns of reproach; and this appellation is the 
COl1l1nOn mark of the lafl: vilenefs and contempt in 
every language. ,V olves have not lllore fl:rength 
than feveral fpecies of dogs; but, on account of 
their unmanageable fiercenefs, the idea of a wolf 
is not defpicable; it is not excluded from grand 
defcriptions and filnilitudes. Thus we are affeéì:ed 
by firength, \vhich is natural po\ver. The power 
\vhich arifes from infl:itution in kings and com.. 
manders, has the falne conneéì:ion with terrour. 
Sovereigns are frequently addreíred v\.ith the title 
of dread maje.fly. And it may be obferved, that 
young perfons, little acquainted with the \vorld, 
and who have not been ufed to approach Inen in 
power, are cOlnmonly fl:ruck with an a\ve which 
takes away the free ufe of their faculties. JiVhen I 
prepared my flat in the flreet, (fays Job) the young 
men Jaw me, and hid themfth-'es. Indeed, fo natural 
is this timidity with regard to po\ver, and fo 
firongly does it inhere in our confl:itution, that 
very few are able to conquer it, but by mixing 
much in the bufinefs of the great world, or by 
ufing no fmall violence to thcir natural difpofi- 
tions. I know fome people are of opinion, that 
po awe, no degree of terrour, accompanies the 
idea 
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idea of power: and have hazarded to affirm, that 
we can contemplate the idea of God himfelf, 'with- 
out an:r fuch emotion. I purpofely avoided, \vhen 
I firft confidercd this fubjeå, to introduce the idea 
of that great and tremendous Being, as an example 
in an arguinent fo light as this; though it fre- 
quently occurred to me, not as an objeåion to, 
but as å ftrong confirmation of, my notions in this 
matter. I hope, in \vhat I am going to iày, I fhall 
avoid prefumption, where it is almofi irnpoffible 
for any mortal to fpeak with firia propriety. I 
fay then, that whilfi 'we confider the Godhead 
merely as he is an objeå of the underfianding, 
\vhich forms a complex idea of power, wifdom, 
jufl:ice, goodnefs, all firetched to a degree far ex- 
ceeding the bounds of our comprehenfion, whilfi: 
we coniider the Divinity in this refined and ab- 
ílracred light, the imagination and paffions are 
little or nothing affeåed. But becaufe \ve are 
bound, by the condition of our nature, to afcend 
t) thr>fe pure and intellecrual ideas, through the 

U1 r of fenfible images, and to judge of thefe 
n :llitics by their evident aås and exertions, 
I
S extremely hard to difentangle our idea 
, 1
 
: llfe froin the effea by which we are led 
n it. Thus when we contemplate the 
his attributes and their operation coming 
the mind, form a fort of fenfiblc image, 
i, ch are capable of affecring the imagina- 
tion. 
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tion. No\v, though in a juft idea of the Deity, 
perhJps none of his attributes are predolninant, 
yet to our in1agination, his po\\rer is by far the 
moft fi:riking. Some re.fl.eétion, fome comparing, 
is neceffary to fatisfy us of his \vifdom, his juftice, 
and his goodnefs. To be fi:ruck with his power:J 
it is only neceff..'lry that \ve fhould open our eyes. 
But whilfi \ve contemplate fo vafi an objeé1:, under 
the arn1, as it were, of ahnighty power, and in- 
veiled upon every fide with on1niprefence, we 
íhrink into the minutenefs of our own nature, 
and are, in a manner, annihilated before him. 
And though a cortfidèration of his other attributes 
may relieve in fome meafure our apprehenfions; 
yet no conviétion of the jufiice with which it is 
exercifed, nor the mercy 'with \vhich it is temper- 
ed, can wholly remove the terrour that naturally 
arifes from a force which nothing can withfiand. 
If \ve rejoice, we rejoice with trembling: and even 
\"hilfi 'we are receiving benefits, we cannot but 
fhudder at a po\\rer which can confer benefits of 
fuch Inighty importance. \Vhen the prophet 
David contemplated the wondcrs of \\'ifdom and 
power which are difplayed in the reconomy of 
man, he feems to be fhuck \vith a fort of divine 
horrour, and cries out, Fearfully and wonderfully 
am I made! An heathen poet has a fentiment of a 
fimilar nature; Horace looks upon it as the !aft 
effort of philofophical fortitude, to behold without 
terrour 
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terrour and amazelnent, this illlillenfe and glorious 
{abrick of the univerfe : 


Hune flle11l, et þellas, et decedentia certis 
cre11lpora momentis,funt qui jornzidine nulla 
1l1lbuti fpe{lant. 


Lucretius is a poet not 10 be fufpeéted of giving 
\vay to fuperfiitious terrours; yet when he fup- 
pofes the w110le mech3.nifm of nature laid open by 
the ma'ècr of his philofophý, his tranfport on this 
nlagnificent view, which he has reprefented in the 
colours of {uch bold and lively poetry, is overcaft 
with a {hade of fecret dread and horrour : 


His libi me rebus quæda11l divina v
luptas 
Percipit, atque horror, quodfic Natura flia vi 
cram manifefla patet ex onmi par

 reteéla. 


But the fcripture alone can fupply ideas anf\ver- 
able to the majefiy of this fubjeét. In the fcrip- 
ture, \vÌlerever God is reprefented as appearing or 
fpcL\l.ing, every thing terrible in nature is called 
'U p to heighten the a we and folemnity of the di- 
vine prcfence. The pfalms, and the prophetical 
books, are crowded \\"Ïth infiances of this kind. 
'The earlb Jhook (fays the pfaln1ifi), the heavens a!fo 
dropped at the preftnce of the Lord. AIJd what is 
renl
rkable, the painting preferves the faIlle cha. 
r aéter , 
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racrer, not only ,vhen he is fuppofed defcending 
to take vengeance upon the wicked, but even 
when he exerts the like plentitude of power in aB:s 
of beneficence to mankind. Tremble thou earth! 
at the preJence of the Lord; at, the prefence of the 
God of 'Jacob; which turned the rock into flanding 
water, the .flint into a fountain of waters.' It ,vere 
cndlefs to enumerate all the paffages, both in the 
facred and profane writers, 'which efiablHh the 
general fentiment of mankind, concerning the in.. 
feparable union of a facred and reverential awe, 
,vith our ideas of the divinity. Hence the com.. 
mon maxim, Primus in orbe deos fecit timor. This 
maxim may be, as I believe it is, falfe with regard 
to the origin of religion. The maker of the 
maxim fa,v ho\v infeparable thefe ideas were
 
\vithout confidering that the notion of fome great 
power mull be always precedent to our .dread of 
it. But this dread mufi neceffarily follow the idea 
of fuch a power, ,vhen it is once excited in the 
mind. It is on this principle that true religion 
has, and mufi have, fo large a mixture of falutary 
fear; and that falfe religions have generally no- 
thing eJfe but fear to fupport them. Before the 
Chrifiian religion had, as it were, humanized the 
idea of the Divinity, and brought it fomewhat 
nearer to us, there was very little faid of the love 
of God. The followers of Plato have fomethiBg 
of it, and only fomething; the other writers of 
pagan 
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pagan antiquity, \vhether poets Of philofophers, . 
nothing at all. And they who confider \vith 
,,,,hat infinite attention, by ,vhat a difregard of 
every periíhable objeét, through vthat long habits 
of picty and contemplation it is, any man is able 
to attain an entire love and devotion to the Deity, 
will eafù.y perceive, that it is not the firll, the 1TIofi 
natural, and the lTIofi firiking effeB: whiCh pro- 
-ceeds from that idea. Thus 'we have traced po\ver 
through its feveral gradations unto the highefi of 
all, where our imagination is finally loll; and we 
find terrour, quite throughout the progrefs, its 
infeparable companion, and gro,ving along ,vith 
it, as far as ,ve can pofiìbly trace them. Now as 
po\ver is undoubtedly a capital fource of the fub- 
lime, this ,viII point out evidently from ",hence 
its energy is derived, and to \vhat clafs of ideas ,,'e 
ought to unite it. 


SEe T. Vl. 


PRIVATION. 


All general privations are great, becaufe they 
arc all terrible; Vacuity, Darkncfi, Solitude, and Si- 
lence. 'Vith \vhat a fire of ilnagination, yet with 
\vhat feverity of judgment, has Virgil an1a{fed all 
thefe circulnfiances, \vhere he knows that all the 
images of a tremendous dignity ought to be united, 
3t thc mouth of hell! \\There, before he unlock
 
VOL. 1. N the 
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the fecrets of the great deep, he feems to be feize<Í 
with a religious horrour, and to retire afionifhed 
at the boldnefs of his own defign: 


Di quibus imperium efl aninzarum, umbræque- 
filen tes ! 
Et Chaos, et Plegethon! loca noéte fùentia late? 
Sit 7llibi fas audita loqui! fit numine veflro 
Pandere res alta terra et caligine merfas.' 
Ibant obfcuri, fola Jub nocre, per umbram, 
Perqlle domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regna. 


:1 è Jubterraneolls gods! czvhoft awful fway 
The gliding ghqJIs, and fI1entJhades obey; 
o Chaos, hear! and Phlegethon profound! 
fVhoft fllemn empire þrctches rz.uide around! 
Give me, ye great tremendous powers, to tell 
Of Jænes and wonders in the depth of hell : 
Give me your mighty ftcrets to difplay 
From thofe black realms oj darknefs to the day. 
PITT. 


Obfcure they rz.uent through dreary fhades that led 
Along the ,vafie dominio1ls of the dead. 
DRYDEN. 


SECT. 
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SEe T. VII. 


VASTNESS. 


G REA TNESS * of dimenÍÌon is a po\verful 
c:aufe of the fublÍ1ne. This is too evident, and 
the obfervation too common, to need any illufira- 
tion; it is not fo common to confider in what 
ways greatnefs of dimenfion, vafinefs of extent 
or quantity, has the moft ftriking effea. For cer- 
tainly, there are \vays, and modes, \vherein the 
fame quantity of extenfion {hall produce greater 
effeas than it is found to do in others. Extenfion 
is either in length, height, or depth. Of thefe 
the length firikes leaft; an hundred yards of even 
ground will never \vork fuch an cffea as a to\ver 
an hundred yards high, or a rock or mountain of 
that altitude. I am apt to imagine likew-ife, that 
height is lefs grand than depth; and that \ve are 
more firuck at looking do\vn from a precipice, 
than looking up at an objeét of equal height; but 
of that I am not very pofitive. A perpendicular 
has more force in forming the fublime than an in- 
clined plane; and the effecrs of a rugged and 
broken furface feem fironger than \vhere it is 
f1nooth and poliíhed. It \vould carry us out of 
our way to enter in this place into the caufe of 
thefe appearances; but certain it is they afford a 
* Part IV. fea. 9. 
N 2 large 
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large and fruitful field of fpeculation. Ho'wevcr, 
it may not be amifs to add to thcle renlarks upon 
magnitude, that as the great extrenlC of dimen- 
{ion is fublime, fo the Iaft extrenle of littlenefs is 
in fome meafurc fublilne likewifc; when \ve at- 
tend to the infinite divifibility of matter, when ,ve 
purfue animal life into thefe exceffively fmall, and 
yet organized beings, that e[cJ.pe the niceft inqui.. 
fition of tlle fenfe, ,vhen we pufh our difcoveries 
yet downward, and confider thofe creatures fo 
many degrees yet f1nallcr, and the fiil] diminifhing 
{cale of exiftence, in tracing \vhich the imagina- 
tion is Iofi as ,veIl as the fenfe, \ve beCOlne amazed 
and confounded at the wonders of minütene[s; 
nor can 'we diftinguifh in its effeét this extreme of 
littlenefs from the vaft itfelf. For divifion muft 
be infinite as well as addition; becaufe the idea of 
a perfett unity can no more be arrived a
 than 
that of a complete whole, to which nothing filay 
be added. 


SEe T. VIll. 


INFINITY. 


ANOTHER fouree of the fublime is Infinity; if 
it does not rather belong to the laft. Infinity has 
a tendency to fill the mind \YÍth that fort of de- 
lightful hon'our, which is the moft genuine effeét, 
1.nd trueft teft of the fublinlc. There are fcarce 
any 
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any things which can become the objeéts of our 
fenfes, that are really and.in their own nature in- 
finite. But the eye not being able to perceive the 
bounds of many things, they feem to be infinite, 
and they produce the fame effeB:s as if they were 
really fo. We are deceived in the like manner, if 
the parts of fome large objecr are fo continued to 
any indefinite number, that the imagination meets 
no check which may hinder its extending them 
at pleafure. 
\Vhenever 'we repeat any idea frequently, the 
mind, by a fort of mechanifm, repeats it long after 
the firft caufe has ceafed to operate.. After \vhirl... 
ing about, when \ve fit do,vn, the objecrs about 
us fiill feern to \vhirl. After a long fucceffion of 
noifes, as the fall of \vaters, or the beating of forge- 
hammers, the hammers beat and the \vater roars 
in the imagination long after the :firft founds have 
ceafed to affeét it; and they die away at !aft by 
gradations which are fcarcely perceptible. If you 
hold up a firaight pole, with your eye to one end, 
it will feem extended to a length almoft incre- 
dible.t Place a number of uniform añd equidif- 
tant marks on this pole, they will caufe the fame 
deception, and feern lTIultiplied without end. The 
fenfes, firongly affecred in forne one manner, can. 
not quickly change their tenour or adapt them- 


· Part IV. feét. 12. t Part IV. feét 14' 
N 3 felves 
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felves to other things; but they continue in their 
old channel un til the firength of the firfi In over 
decays. This is the reafon of an appearance very 
frequent in madlnen; that they remain whole 
days and nights, fometÏ1nes 
vhole years, in the 
confiant repetition of fOlne relnark, fOlne com- 
plaint, or fong; \vhich having firuck powerfully 
on their difordered ilnagination in the beginning 
of their phrenzy, every repetition reinforces it 
\vith ne
v firength; and the hurry of their fpirits., 
unrcfirained by the curb of reafon, continues it to 
the end of their lives. 


S E C T. IX. 


SUCCESSION AND UNIFORMITY. 


SUCCESSION and uniformity of parts are what 
confiitute the artificial infinite. I. SucceJlion; \vhich 
is requifite that the parts may be continued fo long 
and in fuch a direétion, as by their frequent im- 
pulfes on the fenre to imprefs the imagination with 

n idea of their progrefs beyond their aétual li- 
mits. 2. Uniformity; becaufe if the figures of the 
parts fhould be changed, the imagination at every 
change finds a check; you are prefented at every 
alteration with the termination of one idea, and 
the beginning of another; by \vhich means it be- 
comes impoffible to continue that uninterrupted 
F!'ogreffion, \-vhich alone can fiamp on bounded 
objeas 
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objeé1:s the characrer of infinity. * It is in this kind 
of artificial infinity, I believe, ,ve ought to look 
for the caufe why a rotund has fuch a noble effca" 
For in a rotund, ,vhether it be a building or a plan.. 
tation, you can no where fix a boundary; turn 
which way you ,vill, the fame objeét {lill feelns to 
continue, and the imagination has no refi. But 
the parts mufi be uniform, as well as circularly 
difþofed, to give this figure its full force; becaufe 
any difference, whether it be in the difpofition or 
in the figure, or even in the colour of the parts, 
is highly prejudicial to the idea of infinity, ,vhich 
every change mufi check an'l interrupt, at every 
alteration commencing a nc\v feries. On the fame 
principles of fucceffion and unifofll1ity, the grand 
Appearance of the antient heathen temples, which 
were generally oblong forms, ,vith a range of uni.. 
fonl1 pillars on every fide, ,vill be eafilyaccounted 
for. From the fame caufe a]fo may be derived the 
grand effeél: of the aißes in many of our own cathe.. 
drals. The form of a crofs ufed in fOlne churches 
feems to me not fo eligible as the parallelogram of 
the antients ; at leafi, I imagine it is not fo proper 
for the outfide. For fuppofing the arms of the 
crofs every ,vay equal, if you fiand in a direB:ion 


· Mr. Addil
m, in the Speétators concerning the pleafures of 
the imagination, thinks it is becaufc in the rotund at one g)ance 
you fee half the building. This I do not imagine to be the 
real cZlufe. 


N4 
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parallel to any of the fide walls, or colonnades: in
 
fiead of a deception that makes the building more 
extended than it is, you are cut off from a confi- 
derable part (two thirds) of its aEllia/length; and 
to prevent all poffibility of progreffion, the arms 
of the crofs taking a ne\v direétion, make a right 
angle with the beam, and thereby wholly turn the 
imagination from the repetition of the former idea. 
Or fuppofe the fpeB:ator placed \vhere he may take- 
a direcr vie\v of fuch a building, \vhat \vill be the 
confequence? the neceffary confequence will be, 
that a good part of the bafis of each angle formed 
by the interfeétion of the arms of the crofs, mutt 
be inevitably loft; the whole muft of courfe affume 
a broken unconneéted figure; the lights muft be 
unequal, here {hong, and there weak; ,vithout 
that noble gradation, which the perfpeétive always 
effeé1s on parts difpofed uninterruptedly in a right 
line. Some or aU of thefe objecrions will lie againft 
every figure of a crofs, in whatever view you take 
it. I exemplified them in the Greek crofs, in which 
thefe faults appear the mofi firongly; but they ap- 
pear in forne degree in all forts of croffes. Indeed 
there is nothing more prejudicial to the grandeur 
of buildIngs, than to abound in angles; a fault ob- 
vious in many; and owing to an inordinate thirft 
for variety, which, whenever it prevails, is fure to 
leave very little true tafie. 


SECT. 
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SEe T. X. 


MAGNITUDE IN BUILDING. 


To the fublime in building, greatnefs of dimen- 
tÏons [cems requifite ; for on a fe\v parts, and thofe 
fInall, the imagination cannot rife to any idea of 
infinity . No greatnefs in the manner can effec- 
tually compenfate for the want of proper dimen- 
fions. There is no danger of drawing men into 
extravagant defigns by this rule; it carries its o\vn 
caution along \vith it. Becaufe too great a length 
in buildings deftrÇ>Ys the purpofe of greatnefs, 
which ,it was intended to promote; the perfpeétivc 
,villleífen it in height as it gains in length; and 
'will bring it at laft to a point; turning the whole 
figure into a fort of triangle, the pooreft in its 
effed: of almoft any figure that can be prefented 
to the eye. I have ever obfervt!d, that colon- 
nades and avenues of trees of a moderate length, 
were without comparifon far grander, than v.yhen 
they \vere fuffered to run to imme
fe difiances. 
A true artift fhould put a generous deceit on the 
fpectators, and effett the nobleft defigns by eafy 
methods. Defigns that are vaft only by their di- 
menfions, are always the fign of a common and 
low imagination. No work of art can be great, 
but as it deceives; to be otherwife is the preroga- 

ive of nature only. A good eye will fix the mc- 
dium 
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dium betwixt an exceflive length or height (for 
the fame objeéìion lies againfi both), and a fhort 
or broken quantity: and perhaps it might be af- 
certained to a tolerable degree of exaéìnefs, if it 
,vas my purpofe to defcenq far into the particulars 
of any art. 


SEe T. XI. 


INFINITY IN PLEASING OBJECTS. 


INFINITY, though of another kind, caufcs 
Dluch of our pleafure in agreeable, as well as of 
our delight in fublime images.. The fpring is the 
pleafantefi of the feafons; and the young of I1l0ft 
animals, though far froln being completely fa.. 
fhioned, afford a more agreeable fenfation than the 
full-gro\vn; bf.Caufe the imagination is entertained 
with the promife of fomething mor
, and does 
not acquiefce in the prefent objea of the fenfe.. 
In unfinifhed !ketches of dra\\'ing, I have often 
feen fomething 'which pleafed Ine beyond the befi 
finiíhing; and this I believe proceeds from the 
caufe I have jufi now affigned. 


SEC'T', 
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SEe T. XII. 


DIFFICUL TV. 



ANOTHER fource of greatnefs is Difficulty. 
'\Then any work feems to have required immenfe 
force and labour to cffcét it, the idea is grand. 
Stonehenge, neither for difpofition nor ornament, 
lIas any thing admirable; but thofe huge rude 
matTes of ftone, fet on end, and piled each on 
other, turn the 111ind on the inlmenfe force necef- 
fàry for fuch a work. Nay, the rudenefs of the 
work increafes this caufe of grandeur, as it ex- 
cludes the idea of art and contrivance; for dex- 
terity produces another fort of effèét, which is 
diffcrent enough from this. 


SEe T. XIII. 


MAGNIFICENCE. 


MAG NIFICENCE is likewife a fource of the 
fublime. A great profufion of things, which are 
fplendid or valuable in thernfelves, is magnificent. 
The ftarry heaven, though it occurs fo very fre- 
quently to our view, never fails to excite an idea 
of grandeur. This cannot be owing to the fiars 
themfelves, feparately confidered. The number i5 


-"f Part IV. feét. 4, S, 6. 
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Gertainly the caufe. The apparent diforder aug- 
ments the grandeur, for the appearance of care is 
highly contrary to our ideas of magnificence. Be- 
fides, the fiars lie in fuch apparent confufion, as 
makes it in1poffible on ordinary occafions to reckon 
them. This gives them the advantage of a fort of 
infinity. In works of art, this kind of grandeur, 
which confifis in multitude, is to be very cautÏ- 
ou:L1y admitted; becaufe a profufion of excellent 
things is not to be attained, or ,vith too much 
difficulty; and becaufe in many cafes this fplendid 
confufion would defiroy all ufe, which fhould be 
attended to in mofi of the works of art ,vith the 
greatefi care; befides it is to be confidered, that 
u'nlefs you can produce an appearance of infinity 
by your diforder, you will have diforder only 
\vithout magnificence. There are, ho\vever, a. 
fort of fire-works, and fome other things, that in 
this \vay fucceed well, and are truly grand. Therc 
are alfo many defcriptions in the poets and orators, 
which o\Ve their fublimity to a richnefs and pro- 
fufion of hnages, in" which the mind is fo dazzled 
as to make it impoflìble to attend to that exalt 
coherence and agreement of the allufions, \vhich 
we fhould require on every other occafion. I do 
not now relnelnber a more firiking example of 
this, than the defcription which is given of the 

ing's army in the play of Henry the Fourth: 


A/I 
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All furnift' d, all in arms, 
All plum'd like oflriches that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately batbed : 
As full of fpirit as the montb of May, 
And gorgeous as the fun in tnidfun11l1er, 
fVallton as youtbfid goats, wild as young hulls. 
I Jaw young Harry with his beaver on 
Rift from the ground like feather' d Mercury; 
And vaulted with fuch eafe into his feat 
As if an angel dropped from the clouds 
'10 turn and wind a fiery PegajiLS. 


In that excellent book, fo remarkable for the 
vivacity of its dcfcriptions, as \vell as the folidity 
and penetration of its fcntenccs, the Wifdom of the 
fon of Sirach, there is a noble panegyrick on the 
high prieft Simon the fan of Onias; and it is a 
very fine example of the point before us : 


I 


How was he honoured in the midfl of the people, in 
his coming out oj tbe fanlluary! He was 
s the morn- 
ing flar in the midfl if a cloud, and as the meon at 
the full; as the fun Jhining upon the temple of tbe lJ1o.fl- 
High, and as the ,'ainbow giving light in the bright 
clouds: and as the flower of ,'ofes in tbe fpring oj the 
year, as lilies by the ri'vers of 'lL'aters, and os the 
frankinccnfe tree in fummer; asþrc and inæ'!ft in the 
cenfer, and as a veJ!è1 of gold Jet with precious flones i 
as afair olive tree buddingfor/h fruit, and as a cyprefs 
which 
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'lvhich growcth Up to the clouds. TVben he put on th
 
robe of honour, and 7.vas clothed with the perfeélion of 
glory, 7.uhen he 7.ucnt up to the holy altar, be made the 
garment oj holinefs honourable. He himfe!f flood by the 
bcarth of the altar, compq/fcd with bis brethren round 
about; as a young cedar in Libanlls, and as palm trees 
compajfèd they him about. So 7.vere all the fins of 
Aaron in their glory, {1lld the oblations of the Lord in 
their han(ls, f.:fc. 


SEe T. XIV. 


LIGHT. 


HA VIN G confidered extenfion, fo far as it Í3 
capable of raifing ideas of greatnefs; colour comes 
next under confideration. All colours depend on 
ligbt. Light therefore ought previoufiy to be ex- 
amined; and with it its oppofite, darknefs. With 
regard to light, to make it a caufe capable of pro- 
ducing the fublilne, it mull be attended with fome 
circumllances, befides its bare faculty of fhewing 
other objeéts. Mere light is too COlnmon a thing 
to make a llrong impreffion on the mind, and 
'without a firong Ï1npreffion nothing can be fub- 
litne. But fuch a light as that of the fun, ilnme- 
diately exerted on the eye, as it overpo\vers the 
fenfe, is a very great idea. Light of an inferiour 
firength to this, if it moves \vith great celerity, 
has the fame power; for lightning is certainly pro- 
duétive 
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tluB:ive of grandeur, \vhich it o\ves chiefly to the 
extreme velocity of its motion. A quick tranfi.. 
tion from light to darknefs, or from darknefs to 
light, has yet a greater effecr. But darknefs is 
Inore produB:ive of fublime ideas than light. Our 
great poet \vas convinced of this; and indeed fo 
full \vas he of this idea, fo entirely poffeffed ,vith 
the po\\rer of a \vell-managed darknefs, that in 
defcribing the appearance of the Deity, alnidfi that 
profufion of magnificent images, \vhich the gran- 
deur of his fubjeét: provoke!5 him to pour out upon 
every fide, he is far from forgetting the obfcurity 
,vhich furrounds the Inoa incomprehenfible of aU 
beings, but 


-- TVith the majefly of darknefs round 
Circles bis tbrone. 


And \vhat is no lefs remarkable, our author had 
the fecret of preferving this idea, even when he 
feemed to depart the farthefi from it, \vhen he 
defcribes the light and glory which flo\vs from the 
divine prefence; a light \vhich by its very exce(') 
is converted into a fpecies of darknefs. 


Dark with excejJìve ligÍJt thy flirts appear. 


IIere is an idea not only poetical in an high de- 
gree, but firiB:ly and philofophically jufi. Extreme 
light, 
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light, by overco111ing the organs of fight, oblite- 
rates all objeéts, fo as in its effecr exa.étly to Te- 
femble darknefs. After looking for fomë time at 
the fun, hvo black fpots, the iInpreffion ,vhich it 
leaves, feeln to dance before our eyes. Thus are 
two ideas as oppofite as can be iInagined reconciled 
in the extremes of both; and both in fpite of their 
oppofite nature brought to concur in producing 
the fublime. And this is not the only infiance 
"'herein the oppofite Extren1es operate equally in 
favour of the fublime,which in an things abhors 
tnediocri ty. 


SEe T. XV. 


LIGHT IN BUILDING. 


AS the management of light is a Blatter of im... 
portance in architeéture, it is ,yorth inquiring, 
how far this remark is applicable to building. I 
think then, that all edifices calculated to produce 
an idea of the fublime, ought rather to be dark 
and gloomy, and this for two reafons; the firft 
is, that darknefs itfelf on other occafions is known 
by experience to have a greater effecr on the paf- 
lions than light. The fecond is, that to make an 
ubjecr very firiking, ,ve íhould 111ake it as diffe. 
rent as poffible from the objeéts 'with which \ve 
have been immediately converfant; \vhen there- 
fore you enter a building, you cannot pafs into a 
greater 
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greater light than you had in the open air; to go 
into one fome fe\v degrees lefs luminous, can make 
only a trifling change; but to make the tranfition 
thoroughly firiking, you ought to pafs frolTI the 
greateít light, to as much darknefs as is confifient 
with the ufes of architeaure. At night the con- 
trary rule will hold, but for the very fame reafon ; 
and the more highly a room is then illuminated, 
the grander váll. the paffion be. 


SEe T. XVI. 


COLOUR CONSIDERED AS PRODUCTIVE OF THE 
SUBLIME. 


Al\10NG colours, [uch as are foft or cheerful 
(except perhaps a {hong red \vhich is cheerful) are 
unfit to produce grand images. An immen[e 
nlountain covered \,'ith a {hining green turf, is 
nothing, in this refpeB:, to onc dark and gloomy; 
the cloudy iky is more grand than the blue; and 
night more fublÏ111e and f()lemn than day. There- 
fore in hifiorical painting, a gay or gaudy dra- 
pery can never have a happy effea: and in build- 
ings, \vhen the highefi degree of the fublin1c is in- 
tended, thc materials and ornalnents ought neither 
to be \vhite, nor grcen, nor yello\v, nor blue, nor 
of a pale red, nor violet, 1101' fpotted, but of fad 
and fufcous colours, as black, or bro,,'n, or deep 
purple, and the like. Much of gilding, n10faicks, 
VOL. I. 0 painting t 
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painting, or ftatues, contribute but little to tIle 
fublime. This rule need not be put in praétice, 
except where an uniforn1 degree of the moll ftrik- 
ing fublilnity is to be produced, and that in every 
particular; for it ought to be ob[erved, that this 
melancholy kind of greatnefs, though it be cer- 
tainly the higheft, ought not to be fiudied in all 
fort:-; of edifices, where yet grandeur nlufi be fiu.. 
died: in fuch cafes the fublinlity muft be dra\vn 
froBl the other fources; ,vith a firia caution ho\v- 
ever againfi any thing light and riant; as nothing 
fo eflcé1:ually deadens the ,,,hole tafie of the fub- 
lilTIc. 


SEe T. X VII.. 


SOUND AND LOUDNESS. 


THE eye is not the only organ of fenfation, by 
,vhich a fublilTIe paffion may be produced. Soundsr 
have a great power in thefe as in mofi other paC. 
lions. I do not mean \vords, becaufe ,\r01;ds do 
not affea fimply by their founds, but by 111eans 
altogether different. Exceilive loudnefs alone is 
fufficient to overpower the foul, to fufpend its 
aâion, and to fill it with terrour. The noife of \Taft 
cataracrs, raging fionns, thunder, or artillery, 
a\vakes a great and a\,.ful fenfation in the mind, 
though \'"e can obferve no nicety or artifice in 
thofe forts of 111Ufick. The {houting of multitudes 
has 
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has a fill1ilar effea; and, by the fole firength of 
the found, fo amazes and confounds the Î111agina- 
tion, that, in this fiaggering, and hurry of the 
mind, the beft efl:ablifhed tempers can fcarcely 
forbear being borne down, and joining in the 
common err, and common re[olution of the 
cro\yd. 


SEe T. XVIII. 


SUDDENNESS. 


A Sudden beginning, or fudden ceífation of 
found of any confiderable force, has the fame 
power. The attention is roufed by this; and the 
faculties driyen fonvard, as it were, on their 
guard. Whatever either in fights or founds makes 
the tranfition from one extrell1e to the other ea[y, 
caufes no terrour, and (:
nfequently can be no caufe 
of grcatnefs. In every thing fudden and unex- 
peaed, "re are apt to fiart; that is, \\re have a per- 
ception of danger, and our nature roufes us to 
guard againfi: it. It l11ay be obfcrved that a fingle 
found of fome fl:rength, though but of íhort du.. 
ration, if repeated after intervals, has a grand ef- 
fea. Few things are more a'wful than the firik- 
ing of a great clock, \vhen the filence of the night 
prevents the attention fronl being too l11uch diffi- 
pated. The fanlc may be faid of a fingle firoke on 
a drum, repeatéd with paufes; and of the fuccef- 
o 2 five 
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five firing of cannon at a difiance. All the effea.
 
mentioned in this feétion have caufcs very nead
 
:alike. 


SEe T. XIX. 


INTERl\IITTING. 


.A Low, trcn1ulous, intermitting found, though 
it fcems in fon1e refpecrs oppofite to that jufi men- 
tion
d, is produéHve of the fublime. It is \","orth 
while to examine this a little. The faB: itfelf 
mufi be detern1Ïned by every man
s own expe- 
rience and refleroon. I have already obferved, 
that * Jlight increafes our terrour, more perhaps 
than any thing elfe; it is our nature, when \ve do 
not know what may happen to us, to fear the 
worfi that can happen; and hence it is, that uncer- 
tainty is fo terrible, that we often feek to be rid 
of it, at the hazard of a certain rnifchief. Now, 
{orne low, confufed, uncertain founds leave us in 
the fame fearful anxiety concerning their caufes, 
that no light, or an uncertain light, does concern.. 
ing the objeéts that furround us. 


Quale per Ï1zcertam /unam fub luce 111aliglla 
Eft iter illJ)'I'vis.- 


,. Sea. 3. 


-- 
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-A faint /hadow of uncertain light, 
Like as a lamp, whoft life doth fade away; 
Or as the moon clothed with cloudy night 
Doth /hew to him who walks in fear and great 
affright. 


SPENSER. 


But light now appearing, and now leaving us, 
and fo off and on, is even lTIOre terrible than total 
.darknefs : and a fort of uncertain founds are, when 
the neceffary difpofitions concur, more alarming 
than a total filence. 


SEe T. xx. 


THE CRIES OI" ANIMAL
. 


SUCH founds as imitate the natural inarticulate 
voices of men, or any animals in pain or danger, 
are capable of conveying great ideas; unlefs it be 
the welI-known voice of fome creature, on \\7hich 
we are ufed to look ,vith contempt. The angry 
tones of 'wild beans arc equally capable of caufing 
a great and awful fenfation. 


Ilinc exaudiri gem it liS , iræque leonum 
Vincla reel/lontum, et ftra lub noE/e rudell/11m; 
Setigerique fues, atque in præftpibus utji 
Sa'7.:ire; et flrmæ mognorunl ulu/are luporum. 


03 


It 
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It lnight feem that thefe modulations of found 
carry fom
 conneå:ion 'with the nature of the 
things they rcprefent, and are not merely arbi- 
trary; becaufe the natural cries of all animals, even 
of thofe animals \vith whom we have not been ac- 
quainted, never fail to make themfelves fufficiently 
underfiood; this cannot be faid of language. The 
modifications of found, which may be productive 
of the fublime, are almofi infinite. Thofe I have 
Inentioned, are only a few infiances to fhe\r, on 
what principles they are all built.. 


SEe T. XXI. 


S:\lELL AND TASTE. BITTERS AND STENCHES. 


SMELLS and Tllfles, have fon1e {hare too in 
ideas of greatnefs-; but it is a fmall one, \\Teak in 
its nature, and confined in its operations. I {hall 
only obferve, that no fmells or tafies can produce 
a grand fenfation, except exceffive bitters, and in- 
tolerable ftenches. It is true, that thefe affections 
of the Í1nell and taile, when they are in their full 
force, and lean direéHy upon the fenfory,are fimply 
painful, and accolnpanied with. no fort of delight; 
but when they are moderated, as in a defcription 
or narrative, they become fources of the fublhne, 
as genuine as any other, and upon the very falne 
principle of a nloderated pain. "A cup of bitter.. 
U nefs;" ,,, to drain the bitter cup of fortune;" 
" the 
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CI: the bitter apples of Sodom ;" thefe are all ideas 
fuitable to a fublirne defcription. Nor is this paf- 
fage of Virgil ,,:ithout fublimity, \"here the flench 
of the vapour in Albunea confpires fo happily 
\vith the facred horrour and gl00minef5 of that 
nJ."ophetick foreft : 


.At rex fllicitus monflris oracula F.allni 
Fatidici genitoris adit, luafque fllb alta 
Confulit Albunea, nemorum quæ maxima facro 
Fonte flnat; fævamque exhalat opaca l\1:ephitim. 


In the fixth book, and in a very fublime defcrip- 
tion, the poifonous exhalation of Acheron is not 
forgot, nor does it at an difagree with the other 
images alnongfi: \vhich it is introduced: 


Spcfunca altafuit, vafioque Ïlnmanis hiatu 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorunzque tenebris, 
Quam fuper haud ullæ potcrant inzpu12e volantes 
rcndere iter pennis, talis fefe halitus atris 
Faucibus efTundens fupera ad conycxa fcrebat. 


I have added thefe examples, becaufe fome friends, 
for \vhofe judgment I have great defcrence, \vere 
of opinion, that if the fentiment flood nakcdly by 
itfelf, it \vould be fubjea, at fÌrft vie\v, to bur- 
lefque and ridicule; but this I imagine \vould 
principally arife from confidering the bitternefs 
o i and 
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and fiench in company \vith mean and contenlp
 
tible ideas, with which it mull be owned they are 
often united; fuch an union degrades the fublime 
in all other inftances as well as in thofe. But it 
is one of the tclls by which the fublimityof an 
inlage is to be tried, not whether it beCOllles me:tn 
\vhen affociated \vith mean ideas; but whether, 
\v hen united \vith images of an allowed grandeur, 
the whole compofition is fupported \vith dignity. 
1'hings which are terrible are ahvays great; but 
\vhen things poffefs difagreeable qualities, or fuch 
as have indeed [orne degree of danger, but of a 
danger eafily overcome, they are merely odious, as 
toads and fpiders. 


SEe T. 


XXII. 


FEELING. PAIN. 


OF Feeling, little more can be faid than tbat the 
idea of bodily pain, in all the modes and degrees 
()f labour, pain, anguHh, torment, is produéHve 
of the fublime; and nothing e]fe in this fenfe can 
produce it. I need not give here any freíh in- 
fiances, as thofe given in the former fcélions abun- 
dandy illullrate a remark, that in reality "rants 
only an attention to nature, to be made by every 
body. 


IIaying 
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Having thus run through the caufes of the fub- 
lime with reference to all the fenfes, my firfi obfer- 
vation (fea. 7.) will be found very nearly true; 
that the fublime is an idea belonging to felf-pre- 
fervation; that it is therefore one of the moft af. 
feaing we have; that its firongeft emotion is an 
Clllotion of diftrefs; and that no =II< pleafure froln 
3. pofitive caufe belongs to it. Numberle[s ex- 
amples, befides thofe mentioned, might be brought 
in fupport of thefe truths, and many perhaps ufe- 
fu1 confequences drawn from them- 


Sed Jugit interea,Jugit irrevocabile tempus, 
Singula dum capti circll11lvellamur amore. 


>!/: Vide Part 1. rea. 6. 


THE .E
D OF THE SECOND PART. 


A PI-lILO. 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 


INTO THE 


ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS 


OF THE 


SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL. 


PAR T III. 


SECTION I. 


OF BEAUTY. 


I T is my defign to confider beauty as difiin- 
guiíhed from the [ublime; and, in the cour1è 
of the inquiry, to examine how far it is confifient 
with it. But previous to this, we mull take a 
{hort rcvie\v of the opinions already entertained 
of this quality; \"hich I think are hardly to be 
reduced to any fixed principles; becau[e men are 
u[ed to talk of beau ty in a figurative manner, that 
is to [ay, in a l11anner extremely uncertain, and 
indeterminate. By beauty I mean that quality, 
or thofe qualities in bodies, by \vhich they cau[e 
love, 
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love, or fOllie paffion fimilar to it. I confine tms 
definition to the merely fenfible qualities of things, 
for the fake of preferving the utmofi filTIplicity in 
a fubjeå \\Thich muft ahvays difiraél: us, whenever 
\ve take in thofe various caufes of fYlTIpathy which 
attach us to any perfons or things from fecondary 
confiderati.ons, and not from the direél: force which 
they have mere\y on being viewed. I likewife 
difiinguiíh love, by which I mean that fatisfaéì:ion 
\vhich arifes to the mind upon contemplating any 
thing beautiful, of whatfoever nature it may be, 
frOlTI defire or lufi; \vhich is an energy of the 
mind, that hurries us on to the poffeffion of cer- 
tain objeås, that do not affeB: us as they are beau- 
tiful, but by 111eans altogether different. \Ve {hall 
have a firong defire for a \voman of no remark- 
able beauty; whilft the greateft beauty in men, 01" 
in other anÎ1nals, though it caufes love, yet excites 
nothing at all of defire. "\Vhich fhews that beauty, 
and the paffion caufed by beauty, \vhich I c.alliove, 
is different from defire, though defire may fome- 
times operate along \vith it; but it is to this latter 
that we muft attribute thofe violent and tempef- 
tuous paffions, and the confequent emotions of 
the body which attend what is called love in fome 
cf its ordinary acceptations, and not to the effca
 
cf beauty merely as it is fuch. 


SECT. 
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SEe T. II. 


PROPOR TION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY IN 
VEGET ABLES. 


BEAUTY hath ufually been faid to confift in 
certain proportions of parts. On confidering the 
matter, I have great rcafon to doubt, \vhether 
beauty be at all an idea belonging to proportion. 
Proportion relates alnlofè v.'holly to convenience, 
as every idea of order feerns to do; and it mull 
therefore be confide red as a creature of the under- 
fianding, rather than a primary Glufe aéting on 
the fenfes and imagination. It is not by the force 
of long attention and inquiry that we find any 
objeél: to be beautiful; beauty demands no affift- 
:ance from our reafoning; even the will is uncon- 
cerned; the appearance of beauty as effeétually 
caufes forne degree of love in us, as the application 
of ice or fire produces the ideas of heat or cold. 
To gain fomething like a fatisfaB:ory conclufion 
in this point, it \vere well to examine, what pro- 
portion is; fince feveral who make ufe of that 
word, do not always feem to undcrfiand very 
clearly the force of the term, nor to have very dif- 
tinét ideas concerning the thing itfelf. Propor- 
tion is the Ineafure of relative quantity. Since all 
quantity is divifiblc, it is evident that every dif.. 
tinét part into \vhich any quantity is divided, JUufi 
bear 
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bear fOlne relation to the other parts, or to the 
\vhole. Thefe relations give an origin to the idea 
of proportion. They are difcovered by menfura- 
tion, and they are the objeB:s of mathematical in- 
quiry. But \vhether any part of any determinate 
quantity be a fourth, or a fifth, or a fiÀth, or a 
moiety of the whole; or \vhether it be of equal 
length \vith any other part, or double its length, 
or but one half, is a mattcr merely indifferent to 
the mind; it fiands neuter in the quefiion: and 
it is frorn this abfolute indifference and tranquil- 
lity of the mind, that Inathematical fpeculations 
dcri\?e fOlne of their Inofi confiderable advantages; 
bccaufe there is nothing to interefi the imagina- 
tion; becaufe the judgment fits free and unbiaffed 
to examine the point. . All proportions, every ar- 
rangement of quantity is alike to the underfiand
 
ing, becaufe the faine truths refillt to it from all ; 
from greater, from lèffer, frOl1l equality and in- 
equality. But furely beauty is no idea bel<?nging 
to menfuration; nor has it any thing to do with 
calculation and geo111etry. If it had, \ve might 
then point out fome certain meafures \vhich we 
could demonfirate to be beautiful, either as fimply 
confidered, or as related to others; and we could 
call in thofe natural objeB:s, for \vhofe beauty \"c 
have no voucher but the fenfe, to this happy fiand- 
ard, and confirm the voice of our paffions by the 
detennination of our reafon. But fince we have 
not 
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not this help, let us fee whether proportion can in 
any fenfe be confidered as the caufe of beauty, as 
hath been fo generally, and by fome fo confidently 
affirmed. If proportion be one of the confiituents 
of beauty, it mufi derive that po\ver either froin 
fome natural properties inherent in certain mea- 
fures, which operate Inechanically; from the ope- 
ration of cufiom; or from the fitnefs \vhich forne 
meafures have to anf\ver fome particular ends of 
conveniency. Our bufinefs thereforc is to in- 
quire, \vhether the parts of thofe objeéts, which 
are founel beautiful in the vegetable or animal 
kingdoms, are confiantly fo formed according to 
fuch certain meafures, as may ferve to fatisfy us 
that their beauty refults from thofc rneafures on 
the principle of a natural Inechanical caufe; or 
frOiTI cullom; or, in fine, froiTI their fitnefs for any 
determinate purpofes. I intend to e
amine this 
point under each of thefe heads in their order. 
But before I proceed further, I hopc it \vill not be 
t110ught amifs, if I lay down the rules \vhich go- 
verned me in this inquiry, and which have inißed 
me in it, if I have gone afiray. I. If two bodies 
. produce the L1.me or a fimilar effea: on the mind, 
and on examination they are found to agree in 
forne of their properties, and to differ in others; 
the common effeét is to be attributed to the pro- 
perties in \vhich they agree, and not to thofe in 
,""hich they differ. 2. Not to account for the ef. 
fea 
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feB: of a natural objcB: from the effeB: of an artifi.. 
cialobjeét. 3. Not to account for the effcét of any 
natural objeå from a conclufion of our reafon con.. 
cerning its ufes, if a natural caufe may be affigned.. 
4. Not to admit any determinate quantity, or any 
relation of quantity, as the caufe of a certain effeét, 
if the cffecr is produced by different or oppofite 
meafures and relations; or if thefe meafures and 
relations 111ay exifi, and yet the effeB: may not be 
produced. rfhefe are the rules which I have chiefly 
followed, whilfi: I exainined into the po\\rer of pro- 
portion confidercd as a natural caufe; and thefe, 
if he thinks them jufi, I requefi: the reader to carry 
\vith him throughout the following difcuffion; 
whiHì \ve inquire in the firfi: 11Iace, in what things 
\ve find this quality of beauty; next, to fee whe- 
ther in thefe \ve can find any affignable propor- 
tions, in fuch a manner as ought to convince us 
that our idea of beauty refults from them. We 
fhall confider this pleafìng po\ver, as it appears in 
vegetables, in the inferiour aniulals, and in man. 
Turning our eyes to the vegetable creation, we 
find nothing there fo beautiful as flo\vers; but 
flo\,'ers are ahnofi: of every fort of íhape, and of 
every fort of difpofition; they are turned and 
faíhiQned into an infinite variety of forms; and 
from thefe fonns botanifis have given thenl their 
naines, \vhich are almofi as various. What pro- 
portion do \ve difcover between the fl:alks and the 
leaves 
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leaves of flo\vers, or beh\reen the leaves and the 
pifiils? Ho\v does the fiender ftalk of the rofe 
agree with the bulky head under \"hicn it bends? 
but the rofe is a beautiful flo\v
r; and can \ve un... 
dertake to fay that it docs not o""e a great deal of 
its beauty even to that difproportion; the rofe is 
a large flo\ver, yet it gro\vs upon a íinall fhrub ; 
the flo\ver of the apple is very fmall, and grows 
upon a large tree; yet the rofe and the apple 
bloffom are both beautiful, and the plants that 
bear them are moft engagingly attired, not\vith- 
fianding this difproportion. \Vhat by general 
confent is allowed to be a more beautiful objeå 
than an orange tree, flourHhing at once with its 
leaves, its blo{forns, and its fruit? but it is in vain 
that \ve fearch here for any proportion bet\veen 
the height, the breadth, or any thing cl[e concern- 
ing the dimenfions of the \"hole, or concerning 
the relation of the particular parts to each other. 
I grant that \ve may obferve in many flo\vers, 
fomething of a regular figure, and of a methodical 
difpofition of the leaves. The rofe Ius fuch a 
figure and fueh a difpofition of its petals; but in 
t\n oblique view, when this figure is in a good mea- 
fure loll, and the order of the leaves confounded, 
it yet retains its be;,tuty; the rofe b even more 
beautiful before it is full blov,rn; and the bud, be- 
fore this exaét figure is formed; and this is not 
the only infiance \vherein method and exaétnefs, 
VOL. I. P the 
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the foul of proportion, are found rather prejudi 
cia! than fervjceable to the caufe of beauty. 


S E C T. III. 


FROPOR TION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY IN' 
ANIMALS. 


THAT proportion has but a (mall fhare in the 
formation of beauty, is full as evident among ani- 
1l1als. I-Iere the greateft variety of fhapes and 
difpofitions of parts, are \vell fitted to excite this 
idea. The f wan, confeífedly a beautiful bird, has 
a neck longer than the reft of his body, and but a 
very fhort tail: is this a beautiful proportion? we 
ruuft allo\v th:lt it is. But then what !hall we fay 
to the peacock, who has comparatively but a fhort 
neck, \vith a tail longer than the neck and the reft 
of the body taken together? I-Iow many birds art:) 
there that vary infinitely from each of thefe fiand. 
ards, ànd froiu every other which you can fix; 
with proportions different, and often direB:ly op- 
pofite to each other! and yet many of thefe birds 
are extremely beautiful; when upon confidering 
them \\Te find nothing in anyone part that might 
determine us, à priori, to fay \vhat the others 
ought to be, nor indeed to guefs any thing about 
them, but 'what experience might fhe\v to be full 
of difappointment and Inifiake. And with regard 
to the colours either of birds or Howers, for there 
is 
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is [omething fimilar in the colouring of both, whe.. 
thcr they are confidered in their extenfion or gra- 
dation, there is nothing of proportion to be ob- 
1erved. SOllle are of but one fingle colour; others 
have all the colours of the rainbow; fame are of 
the primary colours, others are qf the mixt; in 
fhort, an attentive obferver may foon conclude, 
that there is as little of proportion in the colour.. 
ing as in the fhapes of thefe objeB:s. Turn next 
to beafis ; examine the head of a beautiful horfe ; 
find what proportion that bears to his body, and 
to his limbs, and what relations thefe have to each 
other; and when you have fettled thefe propor- 
tions as a fiandard of beauty, then take a dog or 
cat, or any other animal, and examine how far the 
fame proportions between their heads and their 
necks, bet\veen thofe and the body, and fo on, are 
found to hold; I think \ve may fafely fay, that 
they differ in every fpedes, yet that there are in- 
dividuals found in a great many fpedes fo differ- 
ing, that have a very firiking beauty. Now, if it 
be allo\ved that very different, and even contrary, 
forms and difpofitions are confifient \vith beauty, 
it amounts I believe to a conceffion, that no cer- 
tain meafures, operating from a natural principle, 
are necefI:1ry to produce it, at leafi fo far as the 
brute fpecies is concerned. 


P2 
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SEe T. IV. 


PROPORTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY l
 THE 
HUMAN SPECIES. 


TI-IERE are [orne parts of the hun1an body, that 
are obferved to hold certain proportions to each 
other; but before it can be proved, that the effi.. 
cient caufe of beauty lies in thefe, it mull be :lhewn, 
that \vherevcr thcfe are found exaét, the perfon 
to ,,,hOll1 they belong is beautiful: I mean in the 
effeét produced on the view, either of any melnber 
dillinaly confidered, or of the ,vhole body toge.. 
ther. It mull be likewi[e fhe\vn, that thefe parts 
fiand in fuch a relation to each other, that the 
comparifon behveen them may be eafily made, and 
that the affeétion of the mind may naturally refult 
from it. For my part, I have at feveral tilnes very 
carefully exanlincd lnany of tho[e proportions, and 
found them hold very nearly, or altogether alike 
in many fubjcéts, which \vere not only very diffe- 
rent from one another, but where one has been 
very beautiful, and the other very remote from 
beauty. With regard to the pal ts \vhich are found 
fo proportioned, they are often fo remote from 
each other) in fituation, nature, and office, that 
I cannot fee how they adlnit of any comparifon, 
nor con[equently 
o\v any effeét owing to propor- 
tion can refult from them. TIle neck, fay they 
In 
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in beautiful bodies, fhould meafure with the calf 
of the leg; it fhould like\vife be twice the cirCUlTI- 
ference of the ,vrifi. And an infinity of obferva- 
tions of this kind are to be found in the \\Titings 
and converfations of Dlany. But what relation has 
the calf of the leg to the neck; or either of thefe 
parts to the \vrifi? Thefe proportions are cer... 
tainly to be found in handfome bodies. They are 
as certainly in ugly ones; as any who will take the 
pains to try may find. Nay,I do not kno\\T but they 
Inay be leafi perfeB: in fome of the Inofi beautiful. 
You may affign any proportions you pleafe to every 
part of the human body; and I undertake that a 
painter {hall religioufly obferve them all, and not- 
\\ithfianding produce, if he pleafes, a very ugly 
figure. The L1me painter !hall confiderably deviate 
from thefe proportions, and produce a very beau- 
tiful one. And indeed it may be obferved in the 
mailer-pieces of the ancient and modern ilatuary, 
that feveral of thein differ very ,vidcly from the 
proportions of others, in parts very confpicuous 
and of great confideration; and that they differ 
no lefs from the proportions we find in living n1en, 
of forms extremely {hiking and agreeable. And 
after .all, ho\v are the partifans of proportional 
beauty agreed arnongft themfelves about the pro- 
portions of the hUlnan body? forne hold it to be 
feven heads; fOlne make it eight; ,vhiHl others 
e)\.tcnd it even to ten; a vail: diffrrence in fuch a 
p 3 fm
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Í1nall nU111ber of divifions! Others take other mC1 
thods of efiilllating the. proportions, and all váth 
equal fuccefs. But are thefe proportions exaéHy 
the faIlle in all handfome men? or are they at all 
the proportions found in beautiful women? no- 
body \\
il1 e1.Y that they are; yet both {exes are un- 
doubtedly capable of beauty, and the female of the 
greaten; \vhich advantage I believe \vill hardly be 
attributed to the fuperiour exaétnefs of proportion 
in the fair fex. Let us reft a mOlnent on this 
point; and confider how much difference there is 
between the meafures that prevail in nlany fimilar 
parts of the body, in the two [exes of this fingle 
fpecies only. If you affign any determinate pro- 
portions to the 1imbs of 
 
an, and if you limit 
human beauty to thefe propoItions, \vhen you find 
a \voman who differs in the make and meafure& 
of almoft every part, you n1uft condude her not 
to be beautiful, in fpite of the fuggefiions of your 
imagination; or, in obedience t9 your ilnagina- 
tion, you muft renounce your rules; you mun: 
lay by the [cale and compafs, and look out for 
fome other caufe of beauty. For if beauty be at- 
. tached to certain meafures which operate frolll a 
principle in nature, why fhould firpilar parts with 
different meafures of proportion be found t() have 
beauty, and this too in the very fame [pedes? 
but to open our vicw a little, it is worth obferv- 

ng, tha
 almoft all aniluals have parts of very 
much 
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much the fame nature, and defiined nearly to the 
fame purpofes? an head) neck, body, feet, eyes, 
ears, nofe, and mouth; yet Providence, to pro. 
vide in the befi manner for their feveral \van tS:t 
and to difplay the riches of his \vifdom and good- 
nefs in his creation, has worked out of there fe\v 
and fimilar organs, and members, a çliverfity 
hardly fhort of infinite in their difpofition, mea- 
fures, and relation. But, as \ve have before ob- 
ferved, amidfi this infinite diverfity, one particu- 
lar is COlllmon to many fpedes; feveral of thc in- 
dividuals \vhich COlllpofe them are capable of af-. 
fccring us with a fenfe of lovelinefs; and w hilft 
they agree in producing this effect, they differ ex- 
tremely in the relative meafures of thofe parts 
\vhich have produced it. Thefe confiderations 
were fufficient to induce me to rejeå the notion 
of any particular proportions that opcrated by na- 
ture to producc a pleafing effeéè; but thofe who 
\vill agree ,,'ith lllC with regard to a particular 
proportion, are fiongly prepoffeffed in favour of 
one more indefinite. They imagine, that although 
- 'bcauty in general is annexed to no certain mea- 
fures common to the feveral kinds of plcafing 
. plants and anim lIs; yet that there is a certain 
proportion in each fpecies abfolutely effential to 
the beauty of that particular kind. If we confider 
the animal world in general, we find beauty con- 
fiped to no certain meafurcs; but as fome pecu- 
p 4 liar 
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liar meafure and relation of parts is what difiin. 
guifhes each peculiar clafs of animals, it muft of 
neceffi.ty be, that the beautiful in each kind will 
bc found in the meafures and proportions of that 
kind; for otherwife it would deviate from its 
proper fpedes, and become in fome fort nlon- 
!trous: ho\vever, no fpecies is fo firiéHy confined 
to any certain proportions, that there is not a con.. 
fiderable variation aillongfi the individuals; and 
as it has been {hewn of the human, fo it may be 
fhewn of the brute kinds, that beauty is found in- 
differently in all the proportions which each kind 
can admit, \\-ithout quitting its common fonn ; 
and it is this idea of a COlllmon form that makes 
the proportion' of parts at all regarded, and not 
the operatioI\ of any natural caufe: indeed a little 
confideration will make it appear, that it is not 
meafure but manner that creates all the beauty 
which belongs to {hape. What light do we bor- 
TOW froln thefe boafied proportions, when \VC 
ftudy ornamental defign? It feelns amazing to 
me, that artifis, if they were as \ycll çonvinçcd as 
they pretend to be, that proportion is a principal 
caufe of beauty, have not by them at all times ac- 
curJ.te meafurements of all forts of beautiful ani- 
mals to help them to proper proportions, when 
they would contrive any thing elegant, efpecially 
as they frequently afTert, that it is from an obfer- 
vation of the beautiful in nature they direB: their 
praétice. 
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praétice. I know that it has been (aid long fince, 
and echoed backward and fonvard froln one 
writer to another a thoufand times, that the pro- 
portions of building hô.ve been taken from thofe 
of the hUl1lan body. To make this forced ana- 
logy cOlnplete, they reprefent a Ulan \\-"ith his arms 
raifed and extended at full length, and then de- 
fcribc a fan of fquare, as it is fonned by paffing 
lines along the extremities of this firange figure. 
But it appears very clearly to me, that the hUlnan 
figure never fupplied the architeét with any of his 
ideas. For in the firll place, nlen are very rarely 
feen in this {trained pofiure; it is not natural to 
then1; neither is it at all becon1ing. Secondly, 
the vie'w of the human figure fo difpefed, does 
not naturally fuggeft the idea of a fquare, but ra- 
ther of a crofs; as that large fpace bet\\'een the 
arms and the ground, mull be fined with fome- 
thing before it can make any body think of a 
fquare. Thirdly, feveral buildings are by no 
means of the form of that particular fquare, which 
are notwithfianding planned by the beft architeéts, 
and produce an effeB: altogether as good, and per- 
haps a better. And certainly nothing could be 
more unaccountably whimfical, than for an archi- 
tea: to model his performance by the hU111an 
figure, fince no two things can have lefs refem- 
blance or analogy, than a man, and an houfe or 
temple: do "re need to obferve, th:lt their pur- 
pofes 
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pofes are entirely different? What I aln 4pL LV 
fufpeB: is this: that thefe analogies \vere devife:d 
to give a credit to the \vorks of art, by {hewing 
a conformity between them and the nobleft works 
in nature; not that the latter ferved at all to fup- 
ply hints for the perfeétion of the former. And 
I am the more fully convinced, that the patrons 
of proportion have transferred their artificial ideas 
to nature, and not borrowed from thence the 
proportions they ufe in \vorks of art; becaufe in 
any difcuffion of this fubjeét they always quit:" as 
foon as poffible the open field of natural beauties, 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and fortify 
themfelves \vithin the artificial lines and angles of 
architeB:urc. For there is in l11ankind an unfor- 
tunate propenfity to Inake themfelves, their views, 
and thcir works, the mcafure of excellence in 
every thing whatfoever. Therefore having ob- 
ferved that their dweìlings \vere moil cOlnmodious 
and firm when they \\.cre thl'O\Vn into regular 
figures, \vith parts an[werahle to each other; they 
transferred thefe ideas to their gardens; they 
turned their trees into pillars, pyramids, and obe- 
liíks; they formed their hedges into fo many 
green \VanS, and fafhioned their \valks into fquares, 
triangles, and other mathematical figures, "rith 
"exaB:nefs and fymmetry; and they thought, if 
they \vere not imitating, they 'were at leafi im- ." 
proving Bature, and teaching her to kno\v llt
r 
bufinef.
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bufincfs. But nature has at Iaft efcaped frotn their 
difcipline and their fetters; and our gardens, if 
nothing elfe, declare, \ve begin to feel that mathe- 
matical ideas are not the true meafures of beauty. 
And furdy they are full as little fo in the animal, 
as the vegetable \vorld. For is it not extraordi- 
J1ary, that in thefe fine defcriptive pieces, thefe 
innumerable odes and elegies \vhich are in the 
mouths of all the \vorld, and many of \vhich have 
been the entertainment of ages, that in thefe pieces 
which defcribe love with fuch a paffionate energy, 
and reprefent its objea in fuch an infinite v
riety 
of lights, not one ,vord is faid of proportion, if it 
be, \vhat fome infifi: it is, the principal component 
of beauty; \vhilfi: at the fame tilTIe, feveral other 
qualities are very frequently and vlarrn1y men- 
tioned? But if proportion has not this power, it 
may appear odd ho\v men came originally to be 
fo prcpoß"dred in its favour. It aro[e, I imagine, 
from the [ondne(" I Ilave jufi: mentioned, \vhich 
men bear fo remarkably to their o\vn ,yorks and 
notions; it arofe from f:1lfe reafonings on the ef- 
feas of the cufi:omary figure of anilnals; it arofe 
from the..Platonick theory of fitnefs and aptitude. 
For \vhi
h reafon, in the next feaion, I {hall con- 
fider the effeB:s of cufi:om in the figure of animals; 
and aftcnvards the idea of fitnefs: fince if propor- 
tion docs not operate by a natural po\\rer attend- 
ing fonle Ineafures, it 111Ufi: be either by cufi:onl, or 
the iç1ea .of utility; there is no other way. 
SECT. 
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SEe T. V. 


PROPORTION FURTHER CONSIDERED. 


IF I am not Inifbken, a great deal of the pre4 
judice in favour of proportion has arifen, not fo 
much from the obfervation of any certain mea- 
fures found in beautiful bodies, as from a \vrong 
idea of the relation which deformi.ty bears to 
beauty, to \vhich it has been confidered as the 
oppofite; on this principle it was concluded, that 
where the caufes of deformity were ren10ved, 
beauty mull: natural]y and neceffarily be intro- 
duced. This I belicve is a mifiake. For deformity 
is oppofed not to beauty, but to the complete, C011Z- 
'mon form. If one of the legs of a man be found 
Ð10rter than the other, the Ulan is defonned; be- 
caufe thcre is fomething ,,-anting to complete the 
whole idea we fonn of a Ulan; and this ha s the 
fame effecr in natural faults, as mahning and mu- 
tilation produce from accidents. So if the back 
be bUlnped, the Ulan is deformed; becaufe his 
back has an unufual figure, and ,vhat carries ,vith 
it the idea of fome difeafe or misfortune; fo if a 
man's neck be confiderably longer or fhorter than 
ufual, \VC fay he is deformed in that part, becaufe 
men are not commonly made in that manner. But 
furely every bour's experience may convince us, 
that a man may have his legs of an equal length, 
:)nd 
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and refembling each other in all refpecrs, and his 
neck of a jufi fize, and his back quite firaight, with- 
out having at the fame time the leaft perceivable 
beauty. Indeed beauty is fo far froin belonging 
to the idea of cullom, that in reality,vhat affecrs 
us in that manner is extremely rare and uncom- 
mon. 1'he beautiful ftrikes us as much by its no- 
veltyas the defonned itfelf. It is thus in thofe 
fpedes of ani1l1als with \vhich \ve are acquainted; 
and if one of a nèw fpecies \vere reprefented, "?e 
Ihould by no mean's wait until cufiom had fettled 
an idea of proportion, before \ve decided concern- 
ing its beauty or uglinefs: which fhews that the 
general idea of beauty can be no lnore o\ving to 
cufiolnary than to natural proportion. Deformity 
arifes from the \vant of the COlnmon proportions; 
but the neceffary refult of their exifience in any 
objecr is not beauty. If \ve fuppofë proportion in 
natural things to be relative to cufiom and ufe, 
the nature of ufe and cufioin \vill fhe\\r, that 
beauty, \\Thich is a p'oJìth!C and powerful quality, 
cannot refult from it. "Teare fo \vonderfully 
formed, that, \vhiH1: v.rc are creatures vehemently 
dcfirous of novelty, 'we are as firongly attached to 
habit and CUfi01l1. But it is the nature of things 
\vhich hold us by CUfiOID, to affca us very little 
whilfi \ve are in poífeffion of thcln, but firongly 
\vhen they are abfent. I remember to have fre- 
quented a certain place, every day for a long time 
together; 
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together; and I may truly fay, that fo far from 
finding pleafure in it, I was affected \
Tith a fort of 
\\
earinefs and difgufi:; I canle, I went, I returned, 
'without pleafure; yet if by any means I pa{fed by 
the ufual time of my going thither, I was remark- 
ably uneafy, and was not quiet tin I had got -into 
myoId track. They who ufe fnuff, take it ahnoft 
'without being fenfible that they take it, and the 
acute f
nfe of fmell is deadened, fo as to feel hardly 
any thing froln fo :lharp a ftilllulus; yet deprive the 
fnuff-taker of his box, and he is the mofi uneafy 
mortal in the ,vorld. Indeed fo far are ufe and 
habit from being caufes of plcafure, merely as fuch, 
that the ef[eå of confiant ufe is to make all things 
of whatever kind entirely unaffeB:ing. For as ufe 
at laft takes off the painful effeét of lnany things, 
it reduces the pleafurable effeét in others in the 
f
l1ne manner, and brings both to a fort of medio. 
crity and indifference. Very ju!lly is ufe caned a 
fecond nature; and our natural and cornmon !late 
is one of abfolute indifference, equally prepared for 
pain or pleafure. But ,,,hen \,re are thrown out 
of this (tate, or deprived of any thing requifite to 
luaintain us in it; when this chance does not hap- 
pen by pleafure from fome mechanical caufe, we 
are ahvays hurt. It is fo "Tith the fecond nature, 
CUnOlD, in all things \vhich relate to it. Thus the 
want of the ufual proportions in men and other 
anhuals is fure to difgufi:) though their prefcnce is 
by 
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by no means any caufe of real pleafure. It is true, 
that the proportions laid down as caufes of beauty 
in the human body, are frequently found in beau- 
tiful ones, bccaufe they are generally found in all 
mankind; but if it can be !hewn too, that they 
are found without beauty, and that beauty, fre.. 
quently exifis without them, and that this beauty, 
where it exifis, always can be affigned to other lefs 
equivocal caufes, it ,vill naturally lead us to con.. 
clude, that proportion and beauty are not ideas of 
the fame nature. The true oppofite to beauty is 
not difproportion or deformity, but uglinefs; and 
as it pr<?ceeds from caufes oppofite to thofe of po.. 
fitive beauty, \ve cannot confider it until we come 
to treat of that. Betv{een beauty and uglinefs 
there is a fort of mediocrity, in which the affigned 
proportions are moil: commonly found; bu t this 
has no effecr upon the paffions. 


SEe T. VI. 


FITNESS NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 
IT is faid that the idea of utility, or of a part's 
being ,veIl adapted to anfwer its end, is the caufe 
of beauty, or indeed beauty itfelf. If it were not 
for this opinion, it had been impoflìble for the 
docrrine of proportion to have held its ground 
very long; the world ,vould be foon weary of 
hearing of meafures ,vhich related to nothing, 
either 
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either of a natural principle, or of a fitnefs to an
 
{\ver forne end; the idea which mankind moil 
COlTIlnonly conceive of proportion, is the fuitable- 
nefs of means to certain ends, and, where this is 
not the quefiion, very feldom trouble thernfelves 
about the effeét of different rneafures of things. 
Therefore it was neceífary for this theory to infiH: 
that not only artificial, but natural objeéts took 
their beauty from the fitnefs of the parts for their 
fcveral purpofes. But in framing this theory, I 
am 
pprehenfive that experience "Tas not fulE.. 
ciently confulted. For, on that principle, the 
wedge-like fnout of a fwine, with its tough carti- 
lage at the end, the little funk eyes, and the \vhole 
Inake of the head, fo well adapted to its offices of 
digging and rooting, would be extremely beauti- 
ful. The great bag hanging to the bill of a pelican, 
a thing highly ufeful to this animal, would be like- 
wife as beautiful in our eyes. The hedgehog, fo 
well fecured againft all affaults by his prickly hide, 
and the porcupine with his mifiile quills, would 
be then confidered as creatures of no fmall elegance. 
There are few animals whofe parts are better con- 
trived than thofe of a monkey; he has the hands 
of a man, joined to the fpringy limbs of 
 beafi; 
he is admirably calculated for running, leaping, 
grappling, and climbing; and yet there are fe\v 
anÌ1nals which feern to have lefs beauty in the eyes 
of all mankind. I need fay little to the trunk of 
the 
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'the c1ephant, of fuch various ufefulnefs, and 'which 
is fo far from contributing to his beauty. Ho\v 
well fitted is the \volf for running and leaping! 
ho\v adn1irably is the lion armed for battle! but 
will anyone therefore call the elephant, the wolf, 

nd the lion, beautiful animals? I believe nobody 
will think the form of a man's leg fo well adapted 
to running, as thofe of an horfe, a dog, a deer, 
and feveral other creatures; at leaft they have not 
that appearance: yet, I believe, a \vell-faíhioned 
human leg will be allowed far to exceed all thefe 
in beauty. If the fitnefs of parts was what conUi- 
tuted the lovelinefs of their form, the actual em- 
ployment of them would undoubtedly lI1uch aug- 
ment it; but this, though it is fometÏ1nes fo upon 
another principle, is far from being always the 
cafe. A bird on the \ving is not fo beautiful as 
when it is perched; nay, there are feveral of the 
comefiick fowls which are feldom feen to fly, and 
which are nothing the lefs beautiful on that ac- 
count; yet birds are fo extremely different in 
their form from the beaU and human kinds, that 
you cannot, on the principle of fitnefs, allow them 
any thing agreeable, but in confideration of their 
parts being defigned for quite other purpofes. I 
never in my life chanced to fee a peacock fly; and 
yet before, very long before I confidered any apti- 
tude in his form for the aerial life, I was firuck 
with the extreme beauty which raifes that bird 
VOL. I. Q above 
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abovc many of the beft fiying fowls in the world; 
.though, for any thing I fl\v, his way of livin:
 
'
'as much like that of the fwine, \vhich f
d in the 
fann-yard along \vith hiln. The fanle I11J.Y be L'lid 
of cocks, hens, and thc like; they are of the Hy- 
ing kind in figure; in their Inanner of moving 
not vcry different froln men and beans. To leave 
thefe foreign examples; if beauty in our own fi)C- 
cies \vas annexed to ufe, men would be l1ìuch Inorc 
lovely than \vornen; and fircngth and agilit), 
'would be confidercd as the only beauties. But to 
call firength by the name of beauty, to have but 
one denomination for the qualities of a Venus and 
Hercules, fo totally different in almofi all refpeél:<;, 
is furely a firange confufion of ideas, or abufe of 
\vords. The caufe of this confufion, I imagine, 
. proceeds from our frequently perceiving the parts 
of the hUlnan and other anilnal bodies to be at 
once very beautiful, and very well adapted to their 
.purpofes; and \,-c are deceived by a {()phifm, ,vhich 
Jnakes us take that for a caufe ,vhich is only a COI1- 
. comitant: this is the fophifIn of the fly; ,vho im
- 
gined he raifed a great dufi, becaufe he flood upon 
the chariot that really raifed it. The fiomach, the 
lungs, the liver, as "veIl as other parts, are incom- 
rarably 'well adapted to their purpofes; yet they 
.are far frOln having any beauty. Again, many 
things are very beautiful, in ,,-hich it is impoffible 
to difcern any idea of ufe. And I appeal to the 
fir!t 
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fÌrfi and 1110ft natural feelings of mankind, \\'he- 
ther, on beholding a bcautiful cye, or a \\'cll- 
faíhioned Inouth, or a ,vell-turned leg, any ideas 
of their being ,veIl fitted for feeing, eating, or run- 
ning, ever prefent thcmfelvcs. What idea of ufe 
is it that flowcrs excite, the mafi: beautiful part of 
the vegetable world? It is true, that the infinitely 
,vife and good Creator has, of his bounty, he- 
qucntly joined beauty to thofe things ,vhich he 
has m.ldc ufeful to us: but this does not prove 
that an idea of ufe and beauty are the [tme thing, 
or that they are any \vay dependent on each other. 


SEe T. YII. 


THE REAL EFFECTS OF FITNESS. 


· \VHEN I excluded proportion and fitnefs frolh 
:illY fhare in beauty, I did not by any means in- 
tcnd to fay that they \vere of no value, or that 
they ought to be difregarded in "70rks of art. 
\V orks of art arc the proper fphere of their pO"
7cr ; 
and here it is that they have their full effecr. 
Whenever the wifdom of our Creator intended 
that \ve fhould be affeéted \vith any thing, he did 
not confine the execution of his defign to the lan- 
guid and precarious operation of our reafon; but 
be endued it "7ith powers and properties that pre- 
vent the underfianding, and even the will, \vhich 
feizing upon the fenfes and imagination, captivate 
Q 2 the 
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the foul before the underfianding is ready either 
to join with them, or to oppofe them. It is by a 
long deduaion, and much fiudy, that we difcover 
the adorable wifdorn of God in his works: when 
we difcover it, the effea is very different, not only 
in the manner of acquiring it, but in its own na- 
ture, from that which {hikes us without any pre- 
paration frolTI the fublime or the beautiful. How 
different is the fatisfaaion of an anatomifi, who 
difcovers the ufe of the mufcles and of the fk.in
 
the excellent contrivance of the one for the various 
movel11ents of the body, and the \vonderful tex- 
ture of the other, at once a general coveri,ng, and 
at once a general ou tIet as 'well as inlet; how dif- 
ferent is this from the affeB:ion \vhich poffeffcs an 
ordinary man at the fight of a delicate fmooth 
1kin, and all the other parts of beauty, 'which re- 
quire no invefiigation to be perceived 
 In the 
former cafe, whilfi we look up to the Maker with 
admiration and praife, the objecr which caufes it 
IIlay be odious and difiafieful; the latter very 
often fo touches us by its po\ver on the imagina- 
tion, that we examine but little into the artifice 
of its contrivance; and we have need of a firong 
effort of our reafon to difentangle our minds from 
the allurements of the objeB:, to a confideration of 
that \vifdom which invented fo powerful a ma- 
chine. The effea of proportion and fitnefs, at 
leafi fo :far as they proceed from a mere confider a- 
tion 
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non of the work itfelf, produce approbation, the 
acquiefcence of the underfianding, but not love, 
nor any paílion of that fpedes. \Vhen we exa- 
mine the firuéÌure of a watch, when we come to 
know thoroughly the ufe of every part of it, fa- 
tisfied as we are with the fitnefs of the \vhole, we 
are far enough from perceiving any thing like 
beauty in the \vatch-work itfelf; but let us look 
on the cafe, the labour of forne curious artifi in 
engraving, \vith little or no idea of ufe, we {hall 
have a much livelier idea of beauty than we ever 
could have had from the watch itfe1t
 though the 
maRer-piece of Grahaln. In beauty, as I faid, the 
effecr is previous to any knowledge of the ufe. 
but to judge of proportion, \ve mutt kno\v the 
end for 'which any \vork is defigned. According 
to the end, the proportion varies. Thus there is 
one proportion of a tower, another of an houfe; 
one proportion of a gallery, another of an hall, 
another of a chamber. To judge of the propor- 
tions of thefe, you muft be firfi acquain ted \vith 
the purpofes for \vhich they \vere dcfigned. Good 
fenfe and experience aéHng together, find out what 
is fit to be done in every \....ork of art. 'Ve arc 
rational creatures, and in all our \vorks \\ge ought 
to regard their end and purpofe; the gratification 
of any paffion, ho\v innocent foever, ought only 
to be of fecondary confideration. Herein is placed 
the real power of fitnefs and proportion; they 
Q 3 operate 
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operate on the underfianding confidering thent,: 
\yhich approves the \vork and acquiefces in it. The 
paffions, and the imagination \vhich principally 
raifes them, have here very little to do. '\Then a 
room appears in its original nakednefs, bare \vali
 
and a plain ceiling; let its proportion be ever 10 
excellent, it plcafes very little; a cold approbation 
is the utInofi \ve can reach; a Inuch \vorfe-pro- 
portioned room \vith elegant n10uldings and finl
 
fefioons, glaífes, and other Inerely ornalnental fur- 
niture, will Inake the imagination revolt againfi 
the reafon; it \vill pleafe much more than the 
naked proportion of the firfl: rOOUl, \vhich the 
underfianding has fo much approved, as adlnira- 
bly fitted for its purpofes. What I have here faid 
and before concerning proportion, is by no means 
to perfuade people abfurdly to negleâ the idea of 
ufe in the works of art. It is only to {hew that 
thefe excellent things, beauty and proportion, are 
not the (1me; not that they fhould either of them 
be difregarded. 


SEe T. VIII. 


THE RECAPITULATION. 


UN the ,,
hole; if fuch parts in human bodies as 
are found proportioned, were likewife confiantly 
found beautiful, as they certainly are not; or if 
they were fa fituatcd, as that a pleafurc might 
flow 
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flo\v from the comparifon, ",-hich they fe1dom are; 
or if any affignable proportions were found, either 
in plants or animals, \vhich \vere always attended 
\\Tith beauty, which never \\yas the cafe; or if, 
where parts \vere well adapted to their purpofes, 
they were confiantly beautiful, and \vhen, no ufe 
appeared, there \\Yé\S no beauty, which is contrarr 
to an experience; \ve might conclude, that beauty 
confifted in proportion or utility. But fince, in 
,111 rcfpeé1:s, the cafe is quite otherwife; \ve may 
be fatisfied tInt beauty does not depen'd on theCe, 
1et it o\ve it
 origin to what elfe it \yill. 


SEe T. IX. 


PERFECTIO
 NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAurv. 


THERE is another notion current, pretty cIofe1y 
lllied to the former; that PerftElion is the confii- 
tuent cJufe of beauty. This opinion has been made 
to extend Inuch farther than to feufible objeé1:s. 
But in thefe, fo far is perfeétion, confidered as 
fuch fr0111 being thc caufe of beauty; that this 
quality, whcre it is highcfi, in the fenlale fex, al.. 
IllOfi always carries \vith it an idea of \veaknefs and 
imperfcé1:ion. \V omcn are ycry fenfible of this j 
for which reafon, they learn to Iifp> to totter in 
their \valk, to counterfeit v.yeaknefs, JnLl even fick- 
nefs. In all this they are guided by nature. Beauty 
in difirefs is luuch the n10fi: affeéling beauty. Blufh- 
Q 4 ing 
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ing has little lefs pO\\ger; and modefiy in general, 
which is a tacit allowance of imperfeé1ion, is itfelf 
confidered as an amiable quality, and certainly 
heightens every other that is fo. I kno\v it is in 
every body's mouth, that \ve ought to love per- 
feaion. This is to me a fufficient proof, that it is 
not the proper objeél: of love. Who ever ('lid we 
ought to love a fine woman, or even any of thefe 
beautiful animals which pleafe us? Here to be af- 
feéted, there is no need of the concurrence of out 
will. 


SEe T. X. 


HOW FAR THE IDEA OF BEAUTY MAY BE APPLIED 
TO THE Q!J ALITIES OF THE MIND. 


NOR is this remark in generallefs applicable to 
the qualities of, the mind. Thofe virtues which 
caufe admiration, and are of the fublimer kind, 
produce terrour rather than love; fuch as forti- 
tude, juftice, \vifdom, and the like. Never was 
any Inan amiable by force of thefe qualities. Thofe 
which engage our hearts, which imprefs us with 
a fenfe of 10velinefs, are the fofter virtues; ea1Ì- 
nefs of temper, cOlnpaffion, kindnefs, and libera... 
lity; though certainly thofe latter are of lefs im- 
mediate and momentous concern to fociety, and 
of Iefs dignity. But it is for that reafon that they 
are fo amiable. The great virtues turn principally 
on 
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on dangers, punifhments, and troubles, and are 
exercifed rather in preventing the worft mifchiefs
 
than in difpenfing favours; and are therefore not 
lovely, though highly venerable. The fubordinate 
turn on reliefs, gratificatibns, and indulgences; 
and are therefore more lovely, though inferiour in 
dignity. Thofe perfons who creep into the hearts 
of mott people, who are chofen as the companions 
of their fofter hours, and their reliefs from care 
and anxiety, are never perfons of {hining quali- 
ties or firong virtues. It is rather the foft green 
of the foul on which \ve refi: our eyes that are fa. 
tigued with beholding more glaring obje8:s. It is 
\vorth obferving how we feel ourfelves affeéted in 
reading the chara8:ers of Cæfar and Cato, as they 
are fo finely drawn and contrafted in Salluft. In 
one the ignofcendo, largiundo; in the other, nil /ar- 
giundo. In o
e the miferis perfugiu11l; in the other, 
1llalis perniciem. In the latter \ve have much to ad- 
mire, much to reverence, and perhaps fomething 
to fear; we refpeél: him, but we refpeå him at a 
difiance. The former makes us familiar \"ith him; 
\VC love him, and he leads us whither he pleafcs. 
To draw things clofer to our firft and mofi: natu- 
ral feelings, I \vill add a remark made upon read- 
ing this fcaion by an ingenious friend. The au- 
thority of a father, fo ufeful to our well-being, 
and fo jufi:ly venerable upon all accounts, hinders 
us from having that entire love for him that \\
e 
have 
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bave for our mothers, \vhere the parental autho- 
rity is almofl: melted down into the lllothcr's fond- 
nefs and indulgence. But we generally have a 
great love for our grandfathers in whom this au- 
thority is removed a degree from us, and ,,-here 
the weaknefs of age mellows it into fomething of 
a feminine partiality. 


SEe T. XI. 


HOW FAR THE IDEA OF BEAUTY MAY BE APPLIED 
TO VIRTUE. 


FROM \vhat has been ['lid in the foregoing fec- 
tion we may e2.fily fee, how far the application of 
beauty to virtue, may be made with propriety. 
The general application of this quality to virtue, 
has a firong tend.ency to confound our ideas of 
things; and it has given rife to an infinite deal of 
whimfical theory; as the affixing the naille of 
beauty to proportion, congruity, and perfeétion, 
as \'"ell as to qualities of things yet more remote 
froln our natural ideas of it, and from one ano- 
ther, has tcnded to confound our ideas of h
auty, 
and left us no fiandard or rule to judge by, that 
,vas not even more uncertain and fallacious than 
our own fancies. This loofe and inaccurate man- 
ner of fpeaking, has therefore mincd us both in 
the theory of tafte and of lllorals; and induced 
us to remove the fcience of our duties froin their 
proper 
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proper bafis, (our reafon, our relations, and our 
neceffities,) to reU it upon foundations altogether 
'vifionary and unfubfiantial. 


SEe T. XII. 


THE REAL CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 


lIA VING endeavoured to fhew \vhat beauty 
is not, it remains that we íhould examine, at lean: 
'with equal attention, in \vhat it really confifis. 
Beauty is a thing much too affeéHng not to de- 
pend upon forne pofitive qualities. And, fince it 
is no creature of our reafon, fince it firikes us 
without any reference to ufe, and even where no 
ufe at all can be difcerned, fince the order and 
method of nature is generally very different from 
our meafures and proportions, we rnufi conclude 
that beauty is, for the greater part, forne quality 
in bodies aaing mechanically upon the hUlnan 
mind by the intervention of the fénfes. We ought 
therefore to confider attentively in what manner 
thofe fenÍÌble qualities are difpofed, in fuch things 
as by experience we find beautiful, or \vhich ex-' 
cite in us the paffion of love, or fome correfpon.. 
dent affeétion. 


SECT. 
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5 E C T. xure 


BEAUTIFUL OBJECTS SMALL. 


THE mafi: obvious point that prefents itfelf to 
uS in examining any objeét, is its extent or quan- 
tity. And \vhat degree of extent prevails in bo- 
dies that are held beautiful, may be gathered 
fronl the ufual manner of expreffion concerning 
it. I am told that, in mofi: languages, the obje8:s 
of love are fpoken of under diminutive epithets. 
It is fo in aU the languages of which I have any 
knowledge. In Greek the IWV and other diminu- 
tive terms are almoft ahvays the terms of afæétion 
and tendernefs. Thefe ditninutivcs were com- 
monly added by the Greeks, to the names of per... 
fons with whom they converfed on the terms of 
friendíhip and falniliarity. Though the Romans 
"Were a people of lefs quick and delicate feelings, 
yet they naturally fiid into the leffening termina- 
tion upon the L'l.1ne occafions. Antiently in the 
Englifh language the diminifhing ling was added 
to the names of perfons and things that were the 
objeas of love. Some we retain fiill, as darling 
(or little dear), and a few others. But to this 
day, in ordinary converfation, it is ufual to add 
the endearing name of little to every thing we love: 
the French and Italians make ufe of thefe affec- 
tionate diminutives even more than we. In the 
animal 
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animal creation, out of our o\vn fpedes, it is the 
fmall we are inclined to be fond of; little birds, 
and fome of the fmaller kinds of beafis. A great 
beautiful thing is a manner of èxpreffion fcarcely 
ever ured; but that of a great ugly thing, is very 
common. There is a wide difference between ad. 
miration and love. The fublime, which is the 
caufe of the former, ahvays dwells on great ob. 
jea-s, and terrible; the latter on fmall ones, and 
pleafing; we fubrnit to what \ve admire, but \ve 
love what fubmÏts to us; in one cafe we are forced, 
in the other we are flattered, into compliance. In 
íhorr, the ideas of the fublime and the beautiful 
nand on foundations fa different, that it is hard, I 
had almoft faid impoffible, to think of reconciling 
them in the fame fubjeét, \vithout confider ably lef. 
fening the effea of the one or the other upon the 
paffions. So that, attending to their quantity, 
beautiful objeéts are cOlnparative1y fmall. 


S E C T. XIV. 


I . 


SMOOTHNESS. 


THE next property confiantly obfervable in 
fuch objeB:s is ""Smoothnefs: A quality fa effential- 
to beauty, that I do not now recollea any thing 
beautiful that is not fmooth. In trees and flowers, 
fmooth leaves are beautiful; fmooth fiopes of earth 
· Pan IV. fec
t 21. 


In 
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in gardens; ftnooth fircams in the landfcape; 
fmooth coats of birds and beafis in anÏ1nal beau- 
ties; in fine "Tomen, fl1100th lkins; and in feveral 
forts of ornal11ental furniture, ftnooth and polifhed 
furfaccs. A very confidcrab]e part of the cffcå 
of beauty is owing to this quality; indeed the 
moil confiderable. For take any beautiful objcB:, 
and give it a broken and rugged furface; and 
ho\\rever well fonned it may be in other reípeås"Þ 
it pleafes no longer. "\Vhereas, let it want ever 
fo many of the other confiituents, if it 'wants not 
this, it becomes more pleafing than almofi all the 
others without it. This fecl11s to me fo evident, 
that I am a good deal furprifed, that none ,vho 
11ave handled the fubjeét have made any mention 
of the quality of fInoothnefs, in the enul11eration 
of thofe that go to the forming of beauty. For 
indeed any ruggednefs, any fudden projeéHon, an} 
{harp angle, is in the highefi degree contrary to 
that idea. 


SEe T. xv. 


GRADUAL VARIATION. 


BUT as perfeéHy beautiful bodies are not COIn- 
pofed of angular parts, fo their parts never con- 
tinue long in the fame right line. *They vary 
their direétion every moment, and they change 
· Part v. rett. 23. 


undcr 
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unùer the eye by a deviation continually carrying 
on, but for \\'hafe beginning or end you will find 
it difficult to afcertain a point. 'J he view of a 
beautiful bird will illufirate this obfervation. 
Here we fee the head increafing infenfibly to the 
Iniddle, from whence it IcfTens gradually until it 
mixes \vith the neck; the neck lofes itfeIf in a 
larger f\vclI, which continues to the middle of the 
body, \vhen the whole decreafes again to the tail; 
the tail takes a ne\v direétion; but it foon varies 
its new courfe: it blends again\vith the other parts; 
and the line is perpetually changing, above, beIo\\r, 
upon every fide. In this defcription I have before 
me the idea of a dove; it agrees very \vell \\--ith 
rnofi of the conditions of beauty. It is finooth 
and do\\rny; its parts are (to ufe that expreffion) 
Inelted into one another; you are prefented with 
no fudden protuberance through the whole, and 
yet the whole is continually changing. Obferve 
that part of a beautiful \\"oman where {he is per- 
haps the Inofi beautiful, about the neck and breafis; 
the flTIOothnefs; the foftnefs; the eafy and infenfible 
fwell; the variety of the furface, which is never 
for the fmallefi fpace the fame; the deceitful maze, 
through \vhich the unfieady eye fiides giddily, 
without knowing where to fix or whither it is car- 
ried. Is not this a demonfiratÎon of that change 
of furface, continual, and yet hardly perceptible 
at any point, \vhich forn1s one of the great con- 
fiituen ts 


... 
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ftituents of beauty? It gives me no fmall plea[ure 
to find that I can ftrengthen my theory in this 
point, by the opinion of the very ingenious Mr. 
Hogarth; \,"ho[e idea of the Hne of beauty I take 
in general to be extrclnely jufi. But the idea of 
variation, ,vithout attending [0 accura
cly to the 
manner of the variation, has led him to confider 
angular figures as beautiful: thefe figures, it is 
true, vary greatly; yet they vary in a fudden and 
broken manner; and I do not find any natural 
objea which is angular, and at the falne time 
beautiful. Indeed fe\v natural objeéls are entire1y 
angular. But I think thofe which approach the 
moll nearly to it are the uglieft. I mufi add too, 
that, fo far as I could obferve of nature, though 
the varied line is that alone in which complete 
beauty is found, yet there is no particular line 
which is always found in the mofl: complete1y 
beautiful, and which is therefore beautiful in pre- 
ference to all other lines. At leaft I never could 
obferve it. 


.. 


SEe T. XVI. 


DELICACY. 


AN air of robuftnefs and firength is very pre- 
judicÍal to beauty. An appearance of delicacy, and 
even of fragility, is almofl: effential to it. Who- 
ever examines the vegeta.ble or anima.l creation, 
will 
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\\rill find this obfervation to be founded in nature. 
It is not the oak, the a{h, or the elm, or any of 
the robuft trees of the forefi, which \ve confider 
as beautiful; they are a\vful and majefiick; they in- 
fpire a fort of reverence. It is the delicate l11yrtle, 
it is the orange, it is the almond, it is "the jaf111ine, 
it is the vine, \\rhich \ve look on as vegetable beau- 
ties. It is the flo\very fpedes, fo relnarkable for 
its 'weaknefs and 1110men tary duration, that gives 
us the liveliefi idea of beauty and elegance. Among 
animals, the greyhound is more beautiful than the 
nlafiiff; and the delicacy of a gennet, a barb, or 
an Arabian horfe, is nluch more 
uniablc than the 
firength and fiability of fOlne hor[es of war or C:11"- 
riage. I need here L1.Y little of the fair fex, where 
I believe the point \vill be cafily allowed 111e. The 
beauty of women is confiderably owing to their 
\veaknefs or delicacy, and is even enhanced by 
their timidity, a quality of mind analogous to it. 
I would not here be undí)rflood to (IY, that \ve:1k- 
nefs betraying very bad health has any {hare in 
beauty; but the ill effeél: of this is not becaufe it 
is weaknefs, but bccaufe the in flate of health 
\vhich producEs fuch weaknefs, alters the other 
conditions of beauty; the parts in fuch 3 C'lfe col- 
lapfe; the bright colour, the lumen purpur",1l(71l ju- 
-ventæ, is gone; and the fine variation is loft in 
\vrinkles, fudden breaks, and right lines. 


VOL. I. 
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SECT. XVII. 


BEAUTY IN COLOUR. 


AS to the colours ufually found in beautiful 
bodies, it nny be fonlc\\That difficult to a[certain 
theIn, becaufc, in the [everal parts of nature, there 
is an infinite variety. I-Iowcver, even in thi
 Ya- 
riety, \YC Inay Inark out fOlnething on which to 
fettle. Firfi, the colours of beautiful bodies muit 
not be dufky or llluddy, but clean and fair. Se- 
condly, they Inuit not be of the firongefi kind. 
Thofc \vhich fCCIl1 1l1ofi appropriated to beauty, 
are thc milder of every fort; light greens; foft 
blues; \\'Cak \\
hitcs; pink reds; and violets. 
Thirdly, if the colours be firong and vivid, they 
are always divcrfified, and the objeét is never of 
one firong colour; there are ahnofi always fuch a 
nUlnber of them, (as in variegated flowers) that 
the itrength and glare. of each is confiderably 
abated. In a fine cOll1plexion, there is not only 
fome variety in the colouring, but the colouTs: 
neither the red nor the white are firong and glar- 
ing. Befidcs, they are Inixed in fuch a manner, 
and vi:ith fuch gradations, that it is iIllpoffible to 
fix the bounds. On the fame principle it is, that 
the dubious colour in the necks and tails of pea. 
cocks, and about the heads of drakes, is [0 very 
agreeable. In rc,tlity, the beauty both of {hape 
and 
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:J.nd colouring are as nearly related, as w'e can ,veil 
fuppofe it po
ìble for things of fuch different na- 
tures to be. 


SECT. XVIII. 


RECAPITULATION. 


On the \vhole, the qualities of beauty, as they 

rc merely fenfible qualities, are the following, 
Firfi, to be cOll1parative1y fInalI. Secondly, to be 
Í1nooth. Thirdly, to have a variety in the direc- 
tion of the P:lll5; but, fourthly, to have thofc 
parts not angular, but Inelted as it ,,'ere into each 
other. Fifthly, to be of a delicate fralne, without 
any rC111arkable appearance of firength. Sixthly, 
to have its colours clear and bright, but not very 
firong and gbring. Seventhly, or if it íhould 
have any glaring colour, to have it diverfificd ,,-ith 
others. Thefe are, I believe, the properties on 
\\"hich beauty depends; properties that operate by 
nature, and arc lefs liable to be altered by caprice, 
or confounded by a diverfity of talks, than any 
other. 


SECT. XIX. 


TIlE PHYSIOGNOMY. 


TIlE Pb.vjìr;gnomy has a confiderable {hare in 
beauty, dþccially in that of 0\.11" o\vn fpecies. The 
R 2 Inanners 
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, manners give a certain determination to the coun- 
tenance; \vhich being obferved to correfpond 
pretty regularly with then}, is capable of joining 
the effeél:s of certain agreeable qualities of the 
Jnind to thofe of the body. So that to form a 
finifhed human beauty, and to give it its full in- 
fluence, the face mull be exprefiìve of fucÌ1 gentle 
and amiable qualities, as correfpond with the foft- 
vefs, fmoothnefs, and delicacy of the outward 
form. 


S E C T. xx. 


THE EYE. 


I I1J.ve hitherto purpofe1y omitted to fpeak of 
the 
Jc, \vhich has fo great a {hare in the beauty 
of the anilnal creation, as it did not fall fo eafily 
under the foregoing heads, though in faa it is re- 
ducible to the fanlc principles. I think then, that 
the beauty of the eye confifis, firfi, in its c1ctlrnefs ; 
what c%urcd eye {hall pleafc moll, depends a good 

cal . on particular fancies; but none are pleafed 
,vith an eye whofe water (to ufe that ternl) is dull 
and muddy* . We are pleafed \vith the eye in this 
vie\v, on the principle upon ,,'hich \ye like dia- 
monds, dear water, gIafs, and fuch like tranfpa- 
rent fubfiances. Secondly, the motion of the eye 
contributes to its beauty, by continually fhifting 

 Part IV. Sett. 25. 


its 
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its dire8:ion ; but a ßO\V and languid motion -is 
more beau tifu1 than a briík one; the latter is en.. 
livening; the former lovely. Thirdly, \vith re- 
gard to the union of the eye \vith the neighbour- 
ing parts, it is to hold the falne rule that is given 
of other beautiful ones; it is not to make a {hong 
deviation frOill the line of the neighbouring parts; 
nor to verge into anyexaét gCOlnetrical figure. 
BclÌdes all this, the eye affeas, as it is expreRìve 
of fome qualities of the mind, and its principal 
power g
nerally arifes from this; fo that \vhat we 
.have juft fJ.id of the phyfiognoluy is applicable 
bere. 


S E CT. XXI. 


UGLINESS. 


IT may perhaps appear like a fort of repetition 
of \vhat \ve have before ftid, to infift here upon 
the nature of Ug/Ùzefs; as I imagine it to be in all 
rcfpeå:s the oppofite to tllofc qualities which \\ye 
bave laid down for the conftituents of beauty. 
But though uglinefs be the oppofite to beauty, it 
is not the oppofite to proportion and fitnefs. For 
it is poflible that a thing 11lay be very ugly with 
any proportions, and ,vith a perfea fitnefs to any 
ufes. Uglinefs I imagine likewife to be confifient 
enough with an idea of the fublitne. But I would 
by no 'means infinuate that uglincfs of itfelf is a 
R 3 fublime 
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fublime idea, unlefs united with fuch qualit.ies as 
excite a {hong terrour. 


SEe T. XXII. 


?RACE, 
GRA CERJLNESS is an idea not very different 
from beauty; it confifis in much the falne things. 
Gracefulnefs is an idea belonging to poflure and 
motion. In both thefe, to be graceful, it is requi- 
fite that there be no appearance of diflìculty; there 
is required a Í1nall infleaion of the body; and a 
compofure of the parts in fuch a manner, as not 
to incumber each other, not to appear divided by 
fharp and fudden angles. In this cafe, this round- 
nefs, this delicacy of attitude and 1110tion, it is 
that all the mJgick of grace confifis, and what is 
called its je ne fçai quoi; as \\.ill be obvious to any 
obferver, 'who confiders attentively the Venus de 
Medicis, the Antinous, or any fiatue generally al- 
lo\vcd to be graceful in a high degree. 


SEe T. XXIII. 


EHEGANCE AND SPECIOUSNESS. 


'VI-IEN any body is cOlnpofed of parts f1nootb 
and po1iíhcd, without prcfiìng upon each other, 
without fhe\ving any ruggednefs or confufion, and 
at the faine time affcåing forne regular ßojJe, I call 
· it 
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it elegant. It is clofc1y allied to the be:1Utiful, dif- 
fering
froln it only in this regularity; \vhich, how- 
ever, as it Inakes a very material difference in th
 
affeåion produced, lnay very \,'en conftitute an- 
other fpecié:s. Under this head I rank thofe de1i- 
cate and regu1ar ,,'orks of :l1"t, that imitate no de- 
tenninate objeå in nature, as degant buildings, 
and pieces of furniture. "\Vhen any objeå partakes 
of the above mentioned qualities, or of thofe of 
heautiful bodies, and is withal of great dill1en- 
fions, it is full as remote from the idea of nlcrc 
beauty; I call itjinc or JpCciOllS. 


SEe T. XXIV. 


TIlE BEAUTIFUL IN FEELING. 


TI-IE foregoing defcription of beauty, fo far as 
it is taken in by the eye, nlay be greatly illufirated 
by defcribing the nature of objeas, \v11ich produce 
a fin1Ïlar effeå through the touch. This I call the 
beautiful in Feeling. It correfþonds \vonderfully 
with what caufes the f..'1111e fpecies of ple
fure to 
the fight. There is a chain in all our fenfations; 
they are aU but different forts of feelings calcu- 
lated to be affeå:ed by various forts of objeås, bu t 
an to be affeél::ed after the h'lme manner. An bo- 
dies that are pleafant to the touch, are fo hy the 
flightnefs of the refifiance they l1lake. Refinance 
is either to motion along the furface, or to the 
R 1.1 prcITurc 
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pre{fure of the parts on one another: if the forn1er 
be flight, we call the body fmooth; if the latter, 
foft. The chief plea[ure we receive by feeling, is 
in the one or the other of thefe qualities; and if 
there be a cOlnbination of both, our pleafure is 
greatly increa[ed. This is fo plain, that it is rather 
more fit to illufirate other things, than to be il- 
lufirated itfdf by an ex
unplc. The next fourre of 
pleafure in this fenic, as in every other, is the con- 
tinually prefenting fOlnewhat new; and '\ve find 
that bodies which continually vary their furfac
, 
are lTIuch the moil pleaL1.nt or beautiful to the 
feeling, as anyone that pleafes may experience. 
The third property in fuch objecrs is, that though 
the furface continuaHy varies its direction, it never 
varies it fuddenly. The application of any thing 
funden, even though the Í1npreffion itfe1f have 
little or nothing of violence, is àif.'lgreeablc. The 
quick application of a finger a little ,\yarmer or 
colder than ufual, \vithout notice, Inakes us {tart; 
a Hight tap on the {boulder, net expeB:cd, has the 
fame eIrea. lIenee it is that angular bodies, boùie
 
that fuddenly vary the direétion of the outline, 
afford fa little pleafure to the feeling. Every fuch 
change is a fort of climbing or falling in miniature; 
fo that fquares, triangles, and other angular figures 
clfe neither beautitul to the fight nor feeling. 
vVhoever compares his .flate of mind, on feeling 
foft, Ünooth, variegated, unangular bodies, \vith 
that 
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that in \vhich he finds himfelf, on the vie\v of a 
beautiful objeét, will perceive a very {hiking ana- 
logy in the effeås of both; and which may go a 
good way towards difcovering their COmlTIOn 
caufe. Feeling and fight, in this refpeét, differ 
in but a few points. The touch takes in the plea.. 
fure of foftnefs, \vhich is not primarily an objeét 
of fight; the fight, on the other hand, compre- 
hends colour, \vhich can hardly be made percep- 
tible to the touch: the touch again has the advan- 
tage in a ne\v idea of pleafure refulting from a 
lTIoderate degree of warmth; but the eye triumphs 
in the infinite extent and multiplicity of its objeéts. 
But there is fuch a filnilitude in'the pleafures of 
thefe fenfes, that I am apt to fancy, if it \vcre por.. 
fible that one might difcern colour by feeling (as 
it is faid fome blind men have done,) that the 
fame colours, and the fame difpofition of colour- 
ing, which are found beautiful to the fight, \,"ould 
be found likewife moil grateful to the touch. But, 
{euing afide conjeétures, let us pafs to the other 
fenfe; of hearing. 


S E C T. XXV. 


THE BEAUTIFUL I
 SOUND6. 


IN this fenfe we find an equal aptitude to be 
affeéted in a foft and delicate manner; and how' 
far f\veet or beautiful founds agree \vith our de.. 
fcriptions 
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fcriptions of beauty in other fenfes, the experien
c 
of everyone muft decide. IVlilton has defcribed 
this fpecies of lnufick in one of his juvenile poenlS. * 
I need not fay that Milton ,vas perfeét]y ,veIl verfed 
In that art; and that no man had a finer ear, 'with 
a happier Inanner of expreffing the affeétions of 
one fcnfe by metaphors taken from another. The 
defcription is as follows: . 


-- .And ever againfl eating cares, 
Lap me in foft Lydian airs; 
In notes with many a ,vinding bout 
Of linked f\veetnefs long dra\vn out; 
IVith wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
Cfhc IneIting voice through Blazes running; 
Unhvifiing all the chains that tie 
The hidden foul of harmony. 


Let us parallel this ,,'ith the foftnefs, the ,vinding 
furface, the unbroken continuance, the eafy gra- 
dation of the beautiful in other things; and all the 
diverfities of the feveral fenfes, with all their fe- 
veral affeétions, ,\'ill rather help to throw lights 
from one another to finiíh one clear, confiftent 
idea of the ,vhole, than to obfcure it by their in- 
tricacy and variety. 
To the above-mentioned defcription I {hall add 
one or hvo felnarks. The firfi is; that the beau.. 
'*' L'allegro. 


tiful 
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tiful in mufick \\'ill not bear that loud
efs and 
firength of founds, \vhich may be ufed to raife 
other paffions ; nor notes which are íhrill or harfh, 
or deep; it agrees beft \vith fuch as are clear, even, 
fmooth, and \veak. The fecond is; that great 
variety, aI1d quick tranfitions from one meafure or 
tone to another, are contrary to the genius of the 
beautiful in lllufick. Such* tranfitions often excite 
mirth, or other fudden and tunIultuous paffions ; 
but not that finking, that melting, that languor, 
\vhich is the charaåerifiical eIrea of the beautiful 
as it regards every fenfe. The paffion excited by 
beauty is in faB: nearer to a fpecies of melan.. 
choly, than to jollity and mirth. I do not here 
mean to confine mufick to anyone fpecies of notes, 
or tones, neither is it an art in 'which I can fay I 
have any'great !kill. IVly fole defign in this reillark 
is, to fettle a coníìfient idea of beauty. The infi.. 
nite variety of the affeåions of the foul \vill fuggeft 
to a good head, and fk.ilful ear, a variety of fuch 
founds as are fitted to raife them. It can be no 
prejudice to this, to clear and diftinguifh fonle few 
particulars, that belong to the fame cla[s, and 
re 
confifient \vith each other, frolll the imillenfe 
cro\vd of different, and fOllletinles contradiåory 
ideas, that rank vulgarly under the fiandard of 
beauty. And of thefe it is my intention to nlark 



 I ne'er am merry, when I hear [weet l11utìck. 
SHAKESPEAR. 
fuch 
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fuch only of thc leading points as fhc\v the confor- 
n1Ïtyof the f
nfe of hearing, 'with all the othcr 
fenfes in the article of thcir pleafures. 


SEe 1'. XXVI. 


TASTE AND SMELL. 


THIS general agreement of the fenres is yet 
more evident on minutely confidering thofe of 
tafie and fmell. \Ve metaphorically apply the idea 
of f'\veetncfs to fights and founds; but as the qua- 
lities of bodies by 'which they are fitted to excite 
either pleafure or pain in the1e fenfes, are not fo 
obvious as they arc in the others, ,ve {hall refer an 
explanation of their analogy, \\Thich is a very clofe 
one, to that part, wherein \ve come to confider 
the comn10n dIicient caufe of beauty, as it regards 
all the fenfes. I do not think any thing better 
fitted to efiablifu a clear and fettled idea of vifual 
beauty, than this way of examining the :lìmiIar 
pleafures of other fenfes; for one part is fome... 
tÍ1nes clear in one of the fenfes, that is more oh- 
fcure in another; and where there is a clear con... 
currence of all, '\ve may with more certainty fpeak 
of anyone of them. By this Ineans, they bear 
witnefs to each other; nature is, as it were, fcru- 
tinized; and we report nothiIlg of her but \vhat 
we receive from her o\vn information. 


SEC1'. 
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SEe T. XXVII. 


THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL COMPARED. 


ON clofing this general view of beauty, it na- 
turally occurs, that we :íhould compare it \vith the 
fub1ime; and in this comparifon there appears a 
remarkable contrail. For fublime objeéts are vaft 
in their dilnenfions, beautiful ones comparatively 
finall: beauty :fhould be fmooth and polifhed; 
the great, rugged and negligent; beauty fhould 
fuun the right line, yet deviate froln it infenfibly; 
the great in many cafes loves the right line; and 
'vhen it devbtes, it often makes a firong devia. . 
tion: beauty íhould not be obfcure; the great 
ought to be dark and gloolny: beauty :íhould be 
light and delicate; the great ought to be folid., 
and even maffive. They are indeed ideas of a very 
different nature, one being founded on pain, the 
other on pleafure; and ho"peyer they Inay vary 
ílfterwards froln the direé1: nature of their caufes, 
yet thefe caufes keep up an eternal difl:iné1:ion be- 
tween them, a difiiHaion never to be forgotten 
by any whofe bufinefs it is to aRèa: the paflìons. 
In the infinite variety of natural combinations, 
'we muil expecr to find the qualities of things the 
moil remote imaginable from each other united in 
the f..'tme objecr. Vie mufi expecr alfo to find 
<:ombinations of the fame kind in the \vorks of 
art. 
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art. Eu t \vhen \ve confider the po\ver of an ob.. 
jeå: upon our pafiìons, \ve ruuft know that when 
any thing is intended to affecr the nlind by the 
force of forne predominant property, the affeð:ion 
produced is like to be the more uniform and per.. 
fecr, if all the other properties or qualities of the 
objeB: be of the faIlle nature, and tending to the 
fame dcfign as the principal. 


If black and 'white blend,foften, and unite, 
A thoufand 'i.vays, are there no black and white? 


If the qualities of the fublime and beautiful are 
fometimes found united, does this prove that tþey 
are the f
l1lle; does it prove that they are any \vay 
allied; does it prove even that they are not op- 
pofite and contradicrory? Black and 'white lnay 
foften, may blend; but they are not therefore 
the fame. Nor, \Vhell they are fo foftened and 
blended with each other, or \vith different colours, 
is the power of black as black, or of \vhite as white, 
fo {hong as when each ftands uniform and difiin.. 
guiíhcd. 


_ THE END OF THE THIRD PART. 


A PHILO.. 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 


ISTO THE 


ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS 


OF THE 


SUBLILVIE AND BEAUTIFUL. 


PAR T I'T. 


SECTION I. 


OF THE EFFICIENT CAUSE OF THE SUBLIME AND 
BEAUTIFUL. 


\ '1' TIIEN I fay, I intend to inquire into the 
í V efficient caufe of fublilnity and beauty, I 
\\'ouIJ not be underfiood to fay, that I can COlllC 
to the ultin1ate caufe. I do not pretend that 1 
{hall ever be able to explain, why certain affecrions 
of the body produce fuch a difiincr emotion of 
mind, and no other; or \vhy the body is at all 
affeéted by the 111inJ, or the Inind by the body. 
A little thought "'ill {he\\' this to be impoßìblc. 
But I conceive, if we can difcover what affeétions 
of the Inind produce cert.lin emotions of the body; 
anJ 
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:lnd \vhat difiincr feelings and qualities of bddy 
fhall produce certain detern1inate paffions in the 
mind, and no others, I fancy a great deal will be 
done; fOlnething not unufèful towards a difiinå 
kno\vledge of our paflions, fo far at leaR as we 
have theln at prefent under our confideration.. 
This is all, I believe, 'we can do. If \ve- could ad.. 
vance a fiep farther, difliculties would fiill remain, 
as \ve {hould be ftill equally difiant from the firfi: 
caufe. When Newton firfi difcovcred the pro.. 
perty of attraétion, and fettled its laws, he found 
it ferved very \vell to explain feveral of the mofi: 
remarkable phænomena in nature; but yet with 
reference to the general fyfiem of things, he could 
confider attracrion but as an effeå, ","hofe caufe at 
that time he did not attelnpt to trace. But \vhcn 
be afterwards began to account for it by a fubtile 
elafiic æther, this great man (if in fo great a man 
it be not impious to difcover any thing like a 
blemifh) fcemed to have quitted his ufual cautious 
manner of philofophifing; fince, perhaps, allo\v- 
ing all that has been advanced on this fubjeå to 
be fufficiently proved, I think it leaves us with as 
many difficulties as it found us. That great chain 
of caufes, which links one to another, even to the 
throne of God himfelf, can never be unravelled by 
any indufiry of ours. When we go but one fiep 
beyond the iInmediate fenfible qualities of things, 
we go out of out depth. All \ve do after is but a 
faint 
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faint firuggle, that fhe\vs ".e are In an elelTIent 
which does not belong to us. So that \vhen I 
fpeak of caufe, and ef1ìcient caufe, I only mean 
certain affeåions of the nlind, that caufe certain 
changes in the body; or certain po\vers and pro- 
perties in bodies, that \vork a change in the lllind. 
As if I \vere to explain the motion of a body fall- 
ing to the ground, I \vould fay it \vas caufed by 
gravity; and I \voulLl endeavour to {he\v after 
\vhat manner this power operated, ,,'ithout at- 
telllPting to fhe\\y W)lY it operated in this mJnner: 
or if I \\yere to explain the effeas of bodies firik- 
ing one another by the COlTIlllOn la\VS of percuf- 
fion, I :íhould not endeayour to explain ho\v 1110- 
tion itfelf is COlTIlTIunicatcd. 


SEe T. II. 


ASSOCIATION. 


IT is no fInaIl bar in the "ray of our inquiry 
into the caufe of our pafiìons, that the occafion of 
Inany of theln are given, and th.lt their governing 
lllotions are communicated at a time ",hen \Vc 
have not capacity to refleå on them; at a time of 
\vhich all fort of lTIelTIOry is \vorn out of our 
minds. For be fides fuch things as affeå: us in va.. 
rious manners, according to their natural po\vers, 
there are affociations lnade at that early feafon, 
\vhich we find it very hard aftenvards to difiin- 
V o
. I. S guifh 
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guifh from natural effecrs. Not to mention the 
unaccountable antipathies \vhich 'we find in nlany 
perfons, 'we all find it impoffible to remember 
when a lleep becanle more terrible than a plain; 
or fire or \vater more terrible than a clod of earth; 
though all thefe are very probably either conclu.. 
iÌons from experience, or arifing fronl the premo- 
nitions of others; and fOlne of them imprefTed, in 
alllikclihood, pretty late. But as it mull be al- 
lo"'"ed that many things affecr us after a certain 
manner, not by any natliral powers they have for 
that purpofc, but by afTociation; fo it would be 
abfurd, on the other hand, to [îY that all things 
affeB: us by afiòciatiol1 only; fince [onIe things 
ruun: have been originally and naturally agreeable 
or di[agreeable, from "phich the others derive their 
afTociated po\\rers; and it would be, I fancy, to 
little purpofe to look for the caufe of our paffions 
in afTociation, until "pe fail of it in the natural pro- 
P erties of thin rrs. 

t.I 


SEe T. III. 


CAUSE OF PAIN AND :FEAR: 


I HA VE before obferved, "" that whatever is 
qualified to cau[e terrour, is a foundation capable 
of the fublime; to \vhich I add, that not only 
thefe, but many things frolll \vhich \ve cannot 
probably apprehend any danger, have a fimilar 

 Part I. rea:. 8. 


effecr, 
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effccr, becaufc they operate in a filnibr manner. 
I obfcrved too,'*' that whatever produces pleafure, 
pofi.tive and original pleafure, is fit to have beauty 
engrafted on it. Therefore, to clear up the na- 
ture of thefe qualities, it may be neceífary to ex- 
plain the nature of pain and pleafure on \\.hich 
they depend. A lI1an \"ho futTers under violent 
bodily pain, (I fuppofe the moft violent, becaufe 
the eHèél: may be the Inore obvious;) 1 f.'ly a m
n 
in great pain has his teeth fet, his eye-bro\vs are 
violently contraél:ed, his forehead is wrinkled, his 
eyes are dragged inwards, and rolled with great 
vehemence, his hair {lands an end, the yoice is 
forced ou t in fhort íhrieks ançl groans, and the 
\vhole fabrick totters. Fear or terrour, "rhich is 
an apprehenfion of pain or death, exhibits exaéHy 
the fame effecrs, approaching in violence to thoLè 
juft mentioned, in proportion to the nearnefs of 
the caufe, and the \veaknefs of the fubjeél:. This is 
not only fo in the human fpecies: but I have 1110re 
than once obferved in dogs, under an apprehen- 
:lion of punifhment, that they have writhed their 
bodies, and yelped, and ho,dcd, as if they had 
acruaUy felt the blows. Froln hence 1 conclude, 
that pain and fear act upon the fame parts of the 
body, and in the fame manner, though fOlne\vhat 
differing in degree: that pain and fear confill in an 
unnatural tenfion of the nerves; that this is fome- 
.. Part 1. fea. 10. 
82 
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tinlCS accolnpanied \vith an unnatural fircngth, 
\vhich fometilncs fuddenly changes into an eÀtra- 
ordinary \veaknefs; that thefe effeéts often conIC 
on alternately, and are fometin1es mixed \\Tith each 
other. This is the nature of all convulfive agita- 
tions, efpecially in \veaker fubjecrs, \vhich are the 
moil: liable to the fevereft Í1npreffions of pain and 
fear. The only difference bet\\'een pain and ter.. 
rour is, that things \vhich caufe pain operate on 
the mind, by the intervention of the body; \vhereas 
things that caufe terrour, generaUy affett the bo- 
dily organs by the operation of the lnind fuggeil:- 
ing the danger; but both agreeing, either prima- 
rily, or fecondarily, in producing a tenfion, con- 
traétion, or violent emotion of the nerves,$ they 
agree like\vife in every thing cIfe. For it appears 
very clearly to me, froln this, as \vell as from many 
other examples, that \\Then the body is difpofed, by 
any means \vhatfoever,to fuch emotions as it \vould 
acquire by the means of a certain paffion; it \vill 
of itfelf excite fOlnething very like that pafiìon in 
the Inind. 


Or I do not here enter into the quefiion debated among phyfi. 
oIogifis, whether pain be the effeét of a contraftion, or a tenfion 
of the nerves. Either will ferve my purpofe; for by tenfion, I 
mean no more than a violent pulling of the fibres, whic h com- 
pofe any mufcle or membrane, in whatever way this is done. 


SECT. 
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SEe T. IV. 


CONTINUED. 


TO this purpofe 1\1r. Span, in his Réchcrchc
 
ù'Antiquité, gives us a curious fiory of the cele- 
brated phyfiognolnifi Call1Ptlnella. ,This man, it 
feems, had not only lnade very accurate obferva- 
tions on hUlnan faces, but ,,'a:) very expert in lni- 
Inicking fuch as \vere any \vay rell1arkablc. \Vhen 
he had a mind to penetrate into the inclinations 
of thofe he had to deal with, he conlpofed his face, 
his gefi.ure, and hi:) whole body, as nearly as he 
could into the exacr íìlnilitude of the perfon he 
intended to examine; and then carefully obferved 
\vhat turn of lnind he feellled. to acquire by this 
change. So that, fays lny author, he "ras able to 
enter into the difpofitions and thoughts of people 
as effeaually as if he had been changed into the 
very lnen. I have often obferved, that. on lni- 
nlicking the looks and gefiure5 of angry, or placid, 
or frighted, or daring Inen, I have involuntarily 
found lny mind turned to that paffion, \vhofe ap- 
pearance I endeavoured to ilnitate; nay, I am 
convinced it is hard to ayoid it, though one firove 
to feparate the paflìon frolll its correfpondent gef- 
tures. Our 11linds and bodies are fo clofdy and 
intimately conneaed, that one is incapable of pain 
or plcafure without the other. Campanella, of 
S 3 \vhom 
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""horn \\'e have been fpeaking, could fo abíhad: 
his attention fron1 any fuflèrings of his body, that 
he was able to endure the rack itfelf without much 
pain; and in leker p.lÎns every body 111Uft have 
obferved, that "Then \ve can clnployour attention 
on any thing clfe, the pain has been for a time 
fufpended: on the other hand, if by any means 
the body is indifpofed to perfonn fuch geftures, or 
to be ftilnulated into fuch elnotions as any pafiìon 
ufually produces in it, that pafiìon itfdf never can 
arife, though its caufe {hould be never fo ftrongly 
in aaion; though it fhould be merely Inental, 
and immediately affeéting none of the fenfes. As 
an opiate, or fpirituous liquors, fhall fufpend the 
operation of grief, or fear, or anger, in fpite of 
all our efforts to the contrary; and this by induc- 
jng in the body a difpofition contrary to that 
which it receives from thefe paffions. 


SEe T. V. 


HOW THE SUBLIME IS PRODUCED. 


HA VING confidered terrour as producing an 
unnatural tenfion and certain violent emotions of 
the nerves; it eafily follows, from what we have 
;uft faid, that \vhatever is fitted to produce fuch a 
tenfion muft be produétí ve of a pafiìon fl.lnilar to 
terrour, "" and confequently muft be a fource of the 
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fublime, though it fhould have no idea of danger 
conneaed \vith it. So that little remains to\vards 
{hewing the caufe of the fublime, but to fhe\v that 
the in fiances \ve have given of it in the fecond 
part relate to fuch things, as are fitted by nature 
to produce this fort of teníìon, either by the pri- 
mary operation of the mind or the body. 'Vith 
regard to fuch things as affea by the aífociated 
idea of danger, there can be no doubt but that 
they produce terrour, and acr by fOITIe modifica- 
tion of that paffion; and that terrour, \vhen fuffi- 
cicntly violent, raifcs the emotions of the body 
jufi lTIentioned, can as little be doubted. But if 
the fublime is built on tcrrour, or fotne paffion like 
it, which has pain for its objcét, it is prcvioufiy 
proper to inquire ho\v 
ny fpedes of delight C.111 
be derived froITI a caufe fo apparently contrary to 
it. I fay delight, becaufe, as I have often remark- 
ed, it is very evidently different in its caufe, and 
in its own nature, froiTI aaual and polìtive plca- 
fure. 


S E CT. Yr. 


HOW PAIN CAN BE A CAUSE OF DELIGHT. 


PROVIDENCE has fo ordcred it, that a {late of 
rcfi and inaétion, ho\vever it Inay flatter our indo- 
lence, íhould be produétive of ITIany inconve- 
niencies; that it íhould generate fUch difordcrs, 
S 4 as 
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as may force us to have recourfe to forne labour, 
as a thing abiolutc.:ly requiiìte to make us pafs our 
lives with tolerable fatisfaétion; for the nature of 
refi is to fufTer all the parts of our bodies to fall 
into a rebxation 2 that not only dil'lblcs the mem- 
bers frOln pcrfonning their funétions, but takes 
av;ay the vigorous tone of fibre "rhich is requifite 
for carrying on the natural and necefI.lry fccrctions. 
.A t the fame tinIe, that in this languid inaétive 
H:.ltc, the ncrves arc more liable to the 1110fi hor- 
rid convuHìons, than ",hen they are fuflìciently 
braced and firengthened. l\,[e1ancholy, dejeétion, 
defjxÚr, and often felf Inurder, is the confequence 
of the gloolny vie\v 'we take of things in this re- 
laxed ftate of body. The beft ren1edy for all thefe 
evils is exercife or labour; and labour is a fur- 
mounting of difficulties, an exertion of the C011- 
traéting power of the mufc1es; and as fuch re- 
fembles pain, ,vhich confifis in tcnfion or ontrac- 
tion, in every thing but degree. Labour is not 
only req uifite to prcfcrve the cO:lrfer organs in a 
fiatc fit for their funétions; but it is equally ne- 
cdEuy to thdc finer and more delicate organs, on 
\\'hich, and by ,vhich, the illlagination and per- 
halJS the other filcntal po\vers aé1:. Since it is pro- 
bable, that not only the inferiour parts of the foul, 
as the paffions are called, but the underft:anding 
itfclf makes ufe of fOlne fine corporeal infirulnents 
in its operation; though what they arc, anù where 
they 
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ther are, Inay be fome-what hard to fettle: but 
that it does Inake ufe of fuch, appears fron1 hence; 
that a long exerci[e of the mental po\vers induces 
a relnarkable laffitude of the \,"hole body; and on 
the other hand that great bodily labour, or pain, 
\,-eakens and f0111etimes aaually defiroys the Inen- 
tal faculties. No\\', as a due exercife is eíTential 
to the coarfc lllufcubr parts of the confiitution, 
and that váthout this rouling they \vould become 
languid and difeafed, the very faIlle rule holds ,,-ith 
regard to thofe finer parts \ve have n1entÏoned ; 
to have them in proper order, they mull be fhaken 
and \vorked to a proper degree. 


S E C T. YII. 


EXERCISE NECESSARY FOR THE FINER ORGANS. 


AS COmlTIOn labour, which is a mode of pain, 
is the exercife of the gro{fer, a lTIodc of terrour is 
the exercife of the finer pclrts of the fyUeln; and 
if a certain mode of pain he of fuch a nature as to 
acr upon the eye or the ear, as they are the moil 
delicate organs, the affeaion approaches more 
nearly to that which has a lTIcntal caufe. In all 
thefe cafes, if the pain and tel"rour are fo modified as 
not to be aétually noxious; if the pain is not car- 
ried to violence, and the terrour is not converfant 
about the prcfcnt dcfirué1:ion of the perfon, as 
thefe emotions clear the parts, whether fine or 
grofs, 
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grofs, of a dangerous and troublefome incum.. 
brance, they are capable of producing delight; 
not pleafure, but a fort of delightful hon'our, a fort 
of tranquillity tinged \vith terrour; \vhich, as it 
belongs to felf-prefervation, is one of the firongefi 
of all the paffions. Its objeét is the fublin1e. ... Its 
highefi degree I call aflonifhmcllt; the fubordinate 
degrees are a\ve, reverence, and refpcEt, which 
by the very etymology of the \vords, {hew from 
what fource they are derived, and how they Hand 
difiinguifhed from pofitivc pleafure. 


SEe T. VIII. 


WHY THU;-GS NOT DANGEROUS PRODUCE A PASSION 
LIKE TERROUR. 


t A MODE of tcrrour or pain is ahvays the 
caufe of the fublime. For terrour, or affociated 
danger, the foregoing explanation is, I believe, 
fufficient. It win require fomething more trouble 
to fhe\v, that fuch examples as I have given of the 
fublime in the fecond part, are capable of produc. 
ing a mode of pain, and of being thus allied to tel'. 
rour, and to be accounted for on the fame prin- 
ciples. And firfi of fuch objeB:s as are great in 
their dimenfions. I fpeak of vifual objeéts. 


1T< Part II. [ea. 2. 
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- 
S E C T. IX. 


WHY VISUAL OBJECTS OF GREAT DUIENSIONS ARE 
SUBLIME. 


VISION is perforn1ed by having a piéture form- 
ed by the rays of light \vhich are refleaed from 
the objea painted in one piece, in{bntaneouíly, 
on the retina, or Iafi nervous part of the eye. Or, 
according to others, there is but one point of any 
objeå painted on the eye in fuch a manner as to 
be perceived at once; but by moving the eye, \ve 
gather up, v:ith great celerity, the feveraJ parts of 
the objecr, fo as to fonn' one unifonn piece. If 
the former opinion be allo\ved, it \\Till be confider- 
ed*, that though all the light refleéted from a. 
large body íhould firike the eye in one infiant ; 
yet v:e lnufi fuppofe that the body itfelf is fonned 
of a vafl number of diflinét points, every one of 
\vhich, or the ray from everyone, lnakes an iln- 
preffion on the retÏ:1a. So that, though the image 
of one point íhould caufe but a fmall tenfion of 
this membrane, another, and another, and another 
firoke, muft in their progrefs caufe a very great 
one, until it arrives at laft to the highell degree; 
and the whole capacity of the eye, vibrating in all 
its parts, mull approach near to the nature of \\'hat 
caufes pain, and confequently mull produce an 
"* Par1 II. feét. 7. 
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idea of the fublhlle. Again, if \ve take it, that 
one point only of an objeét is dillinguiíhable at 
once; the lnatter \\-ill amount ncarly to the fame 
thing, or rather it will make the origin of the 
fublime from greatnefs of dhnenfion yet dearer. 
For if but one point is ohferved at once, the eye 
mull traverfe the vall fpace of fuch bodies \vith 
great quicknefs, and confequently the fine nerves 
and mufcles defiined to the motion of that part 
mull be very much llrained; and their great fen- 
fibility mull make them highly affeaed by this 
llraining. Befidcs, it figllifies jull nothing to the 
cffea produced, \vhether a body has its parts con- 
neéted and lnakes its impreffion at once; or, mak- 
ing but one in1preffion of a point at a time, it caufes 
a fucceflìon of the fame or others fo quickly as to 
make them feenl united; as is cvident fronl the 
common effeét of v;hirling about a lighted torch 
or piece of wood: which if done \vith celerity, 
feems a circle of fire. 


S E C T. X. 


UNITY \VHY REQYISITE TO v ASTNES:;. 


IT lnay be objeéted to this thcory, that the cye 
generally receives an equal nunlbcr of rays at aU 
tinlcs, and that therefore a great objea cannot af- 
fca it by the number of rays, lllore than that va- 
riety of objeéts \vhich the C}'C mull ahvays difcern 
\vhilft 
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\vhilil it remains open. But to this I anfvler, that 
admitting an equal number of rays, or an equal 
quantity of lun1inous particles to firike the eye at 
all times, yet if thefe rays frequently vary their na- 
ture, no\v to blue, now to red, and fo on, or their 
manner of termination, as to a nunlber of petty 
fquares, triangles, or the like, at every change, 
whether of colour or fhape, the organ has a fort of 
relaxation or refl; but this relaxation and labour 
fo often interrupted, is by no means produdive of 
c:lfe; neither has it the effed of vigorous and uni- 
fonn labour. Whoever has remarked the different 
effcds of fOlne firong exercife, and fOlne little pid- 
dling aaion, will underfiand \vhy a teafing fretful 
elnployment, which at once \vearies and weakens 
the body, fhould have nothing great; thefe forts 
of impulfes, which are rather teafing than painful, 
by continually and fuddenly altering their tenour 
and direé1:ion, prevent that full tenfion, that fpe- 
cies of uniform labour, \vhich is allied to firong 
pain, and caufes the fublime. The fUln total of 
things of various kinds, though it íhould equal 
the nUlnbcr of the uniform parts compofing fonle 
one entire objeB:, is not equal in its effeå upon the 
organs of our bodies. Befides the one already 
afiigned, thert: is another very firong reafon for 
the difference. The mind in reality hardly ever 
can attend diligently to more than one thing at a 
thne; if this 
hing be little, the effeå is little, and 
a number 
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a number of other little objecrs cannot engag
 the 
attention; thc mind is bounded by the bounds 
of the objett; and what is not attended to, and 
\vhat does not exif1:, are l11uch the f;tme in the ef. 
fea; but the eye or the nlind (for in this cafe 
there is no difference) in great uniform objeCt::; 
does not readily arrive at their bounds; it has no 
refi, vd1ilfi it contemplates theIn; the image is 
luuch the fainc evcry where. So that every thing 
great by its quantity Inufi necdfarily be one, fimple 
and entire. " 


SEe T. XI. 


THE AR TIFICI:\.L INFINITE. 


'YE have obfervcd, that a fpedes of greatnefs 
arifes froin the artificial infinite; and that this in. 
finite confifis in an unifonn fucceflìon of great 
parts: \ve obferved too, that the faIlle uniforIl1 
fucceffion had a like po\\'cr in founds. But becaufe 
the effeB:s of many thing
 arc clearer in one of the 
fenfes than in another, and that all the fcnfes bear 
analogy to, and illufirate one another, I fhall bcgin 
with this power in founds, as the caufe of the fub. 
limity from fucceffion is rather more obvious in 
the fenfe of hearing. And I fhall here onte for 
all, ob[erve, that an invefiigation of the natural 
and mechanical caufes of our paffions, befides the 
curiofity of the fubjeét, gives, if they are difcover- 
ed, 
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ed, a double firength and luftre to any rules \\ge 
deliver on fuch matters. When the ear receives 
any fimple found, it is firuck by a fingle pulfe of 
the air, which makes the ear-drum and the other 
membr anous parts vibrate according to the nature 
and [pecies of the firoke. If the firoke be ftrong, 
the organ of hearing fuffers a confiderable degre
 
of tenfion. If the firoke be repeated pretty foon 
after, the repetition caufes an expeétation of an- 
other {hoke. l\.nd it IDUft be obferved, that ex- 
peéìation itfelf caufes a tenfion. This is apparent 
in many animals, 'who, ,,-hen they prepare for 
hearing any found, roufe themfelyes, and prick 
up their ears: fo that here the effea of the founds 
is confiderably augmented by a ne\v auxiliary, 
tIle expeéìation. But though after a nUIDber of 
{hokes, we expeét fiill nlore, not being able to 
afcertain the exaét tilDe of their arrival, \\lhen 
they arrive, they produce a fort of furprife, \\Thich 
increafes this tenfion yet further. For I have ob- 
ferved, that when at any time I have \\"aited very 
earneftly for fOll1e found, that returned at inter- 
vals, (as the fucceffive firing of cannon) though I 
fully expeét:ed t
e return of the found, \vhen it 
came it always made me ftart a little; the ear- 
drUID fuffered a convulfion, and the \\Thole body 
confented \vith it. The tenfion of the part thus 
increafing at every blo\v, by the united forces of 
the ftroke itfclf, the expeaation, and the furprife, 
it 
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it is ,vorked up to fuch a pitch as to be capable of 
the fublime; it is brought juft to the verge of 
pain. Even ,vhen the caufe has ceafed, the organs 
of hearing being often fucceffively firuck in a 1ìmi- 
Jar manner, continue to vibrate in that n1anncr 
for forne time longer; this is an additional help 
to the greatnefs of the effect. 


SEe T. XII. 


THE VIBRATIONS MUST BE SIMILAR. 


BUT if the vibration be not fin1ilar at every 
impreffion, it can never be carried beyond the 
number of aétual impreffions; for Inove any body 
as a pendulum, in one "ray, and it ,vill continue 
to of cilIate in an arch of the fanle circle, until the 
kno\vn caufes make it refl:; but if after firfi: put- 
ting it in 111otion in one direé1:ion, you pUnl it 
into another, it can never reafTuln
 the firft direc- 
tion; becaufe it can never move itfe1f, and confe- 
quently it can have but the efleét: of that lafl: mo- 
tion ; ,vhereas, if in the L1me direétion you ad: 
upon it feveral tilnes, it ,,,ill defcribe a greater 
arch, and move a longer time. 


SECT. 
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SEe T. XIII. 


THE EFFECT OF SUCCESSION IN VISUAL OBJECT:s 
EXPLAINED. 


IF \ve can comprehend clearly ho\v things ope- 
fate upon one of our fenfes, there can be very little 
difficulty in conceiving in what Inanner they aficét 
the reft. 1"0 fay a great deal therefore upon the 
correfponding aflèétions of every fenfe, "rould tend 
rather to fatigue us by an ufelefs repetition, than 
to thro\v any nc\v light upon the fubjeét, by that 
ample and diffufe manner of treating it; but as in 
this difcourfe \ve chiefly attach ourfclves to the 
fublime, as it affeéts the eye, \ve {hall confider 
p:uticularly why a fucceGìve difpofition of uniforn1 
parts in the ftln1e right line {hould be fublilne, * and 
upon \vhat principlc this difþofition is enabled to 
make a comparatively fInall quantity of matter 
producc a grander cffl:ét, than a much larger quan- 
tity difpofed in another lIlanner. To avoid the , 
pcrplexity of general notions; let us fet beforc our ... 
eyes a colonnadc of unifonn pillars planted in a 
right line; let us t:1ke our ftand in fuch a manner, 
that the eye 111ay {hoot along this colonnade, for 
it has its beft eflèét in this vicw. In our prefent 
fituation it is plain, that the rays frOln the firfi: 
round pillar ,,-ill caufe in the eye a ,.-ibration of 
.. Part II. fell. 10. 
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that fpecies; an inlage of the pillar itfelf. The 
pillar imn1cdiatcly fucceeding incre,lfes it; that 
\\-hich follows rene\vs and enforces the inlpreffion; 
c:ach in its ordcr as it fucccedg, repeats impulfe after 
hnpulfe, and firoke after firoke, until the eye, 
long exercifed in one particular way, cannot lofe 
that objeét immediately; and being violently roufed 
bY'this continued agitation, it prefents the mind 
with a grand or fublime conception. But infiead 
of viewing a rank of uniform pillars; let us fup- 
pofe that they fucceed each other, a round and a 
[quare onc alternately. In this cafe the vibration 
caufed by the fìrft round pillar pcriihes as foon as 
it is fornled; and one of quite another fort (the 
fquare) direéHy occupies its place; which ho\vever 
it rdìgns as quickly to the round one; and thus 
the eye proceeds, alternately, taking up one image, 
and laying down another, as long as the building 
continues. From ,vhcnce it is obvious, that at the 
!aft pillar, the impreilion is as far from continuing 
as it was at the very firft; becaufe in faa, the fen- 
fory can receive no difiinB: impreffion but from the 
laft; and it can never of itfclf refume a diffilnilar 
impreffion: befides every variation of the objeét 
is a reft and relaxation to the organs of fight; and 
thefe reliefs prevent that po\verful emotion fo ne- 
ceffary to produce the fublime. To produce there. 
fore a perfea grandeur in fuch things as \\'e 11aye 
been mentioning., there íhoulrl be a perfeét filnpli- 
city, 
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city, an abfolute uniformity in difpofition, fhape, 
and colouring. Upon this principle of fucceffion 
and uniformity it may be aiked, why a long bare 
\\dll fhould not be a more fubli"me objecr than a 
colonnade; fince the fucceffion is no ,vay inter- 
rupted; fince the eye meets no check; fince no- 
thing more uniform can be conceived? A long 
hare wall is certainly not fo grand an objeét as a 
colonnade of the fame length and height. It is not 
altogether difficult to account fGi" this dilfcrence. 
'
hen ,ve look at a naked 'wall, from the eyennefs 
of the objecr, the eye runs along its ,vhole fpace, 
and arrives quickly at its ternl1nation; the eye 
meets nothing ,vhich may interrupt its progref
 ; 
hut then it Ineets nothing which ITIay detain it a 
proper time to produce a very great and !aiting 
effeét. The view of a bare '\Oall, if it be of a great 
height and length, is undoubtedly grand: but this 
is only one idea, and not a repetition ofj:millir ideas: 
it is therefore great, not fo much upon the prin- 
ciple of infinity, as upon that of'L',ýhzc.fJ. But ,ve 
are not fo powerfully affeéted \\.ith anyone im- 
pulfc, unlefs it be one of a prodigious force indeed, 
as we are ,vith a fucceffion of filnibr ilnpulfes ; 
becaufe the ncrves of the fenfory do not (if I may 
ufe the expreflìon) acquire a habit of repeating the 
faIlle feeling in fuch a IJ.1anner as to continue it 
longer than its caufe is in attion; befides all the 
effecrs \\.hich I have attributed to expeébtion and 
T 2 furprife 
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furprife in Sccr. I I. can have no place in a bare 
.wall. 


S E C T. XIV. 


LOCKE'S OPINION CONCERNING DARKNESS CONSI- 
DERED. 


IT is l\1r. Locke's opinion, that darknefs is not 
naturally an idea of terrour; and that though an 
cxceffive light is painÍul to the fenfe, that the 
greatefi: excefs of darknefs is no \vays troublcfOlne. 
fIe obferves indeed in another place, that a nurfc 
or an old WOinan having once afiüciated the ideas 
of ghofi:s and goblins with that of darknefs, night 
ever after bCCOlnes painful and .horrible to the 
ilnagination. 'rhe authority of this great nlan is 
doubtlcfs as great as that of any Inan can b
, and 
it feenls to fiand in the "ray of our general prin- 
ciple. * 'Ve have confidered darknefs as a caufe 
of the fub1Í1nc; and we have all along confidered 
the fublime as depending on fome modification of 
pain or terrour: fo that if darknefs be no \yay 
painful or terrible to any, who have not had thcir 
minds early tainted \vith fuperfiitions, it can be 
no fource of the fublin1e to them. But, with all 
deference to fuch an authority, it feems to me, 
that an aiTociation of a more general nature, án 
affociation \vhich takes in allinankind, Inay make 
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darknefs terrible; for in utter darknefs it is iInpof- 
lible to kno\v in ,,'hat degrce of f<lfety we ftand; we 
are ignorant of the objeB:s that furround us; -\ve 
may every mOlnent {hike againfi fome dangerous 
obfiruB:ion; \ve may fall down a precipice the firft 
fiep \ve take; and if an enemy approach, we kno\v. 
not in what quarter to defend ourfelves; in fuch 
a cafe firength is no fure proteB:ion; \\TifdOlTI can 
only aB: by guefs; the boldefi are fiaggered, and 
he \vho \vould pray for nothing elfe towards his 
defence is forced to pray for light. 


Z
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As to the affociation of ghofis, and goblins; furdy 
it is nlore natural to think, that darknefs, being 
originally an idea of terrour, was chofen as a fit 
fceue for fuch terrible reprefentations, than that 
fuch reprefentations have made darknefs terrible. 
The n1ind of man very eafily fiides into an errour 
of the fonner fort; but it is very hard to i1nagine, 
that the effecr of an idea fo univerf.:111y terrible in 
all times, and in all countries, as d
rknefs, could 
poffibly have been o\ving to a fet of idle fiories, or 
to any caufe of a nature fo trivial, and of an ope- 
ration fo precarious. 


T3 
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SEe T. XV. 


DARKNESS TERRIBLE IN ITS OWN NATURE. 


PERHAPS it may appear on inquiry, that 
blacknefs and darknefs are in fOllle dep"ree P ainful 
o 
by their natural operation, independent of any 
affociations ,vhat[oever. IIllUfi: obferve, that the 
ideas of darknefs and bIacknefs are much the 
fan1e; and they differ only in this, that blacknefs 
is a lllore confined idea. !VIr. Chefelden has given 
us a very curious fiory of a boy, who had been 
born blind, and continued fo until he was thirteen 
or fourteen years old; he v.-as then couched for a 
cataract, by which operation he received his fight. 
Among lllany remarkable particulars that attended 
his firfi: perceptions and judgments on vifual ob. 
jects, Cheièldcn tells us, that the firfi time the boy 
L'l\V a black objeét, it gave hiIn great uneafinefs; 
and that fonle tilne after, upon accidentally feeing 
a negro WOlllan, he "'as firuck \yith great horrour 
at the fight. The horrour, in this cafe, can fcarcely 
be fuppofcd to ari[e from any aíTociation. The boy 
appears by the account to have becn particuìarly 
ob[crving and fenfible for one of his age; and 
therefore it is probable, if the gre3.t uneafinefs he 
felt at the firfi: fight of black had arifen frOlll its 
cannexion \vith any other dif<lgreeable ideas, he 
would have obfervcd and mentioned it. }'or an 
idc3., 
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idea, difagrecable only by aífociation, has the caufe 
of its ill efTecr on the pJ.ffions evident enough at 
the Grfi impreffion; in ordinary cafes, it is indeed 
frequently lofi; but this is, becaufe the original 
2ffociation ,vas Inade very early, and the confe- 
<Iucnt impreffion repeated often. In our infi3l1ce, 
there ,vas no time for fnch an habit; and there is 
no reafon to think that the ill effecrs of black on 
his ilnagination ,vere Inore o,ving to its conneÀion 
with any difagrceable ideas, than that the good 
effeå::; of more cheerful colours ,vere derived from 
thcir connexion ,,'ith pleafing ones. They had 
both probably thcir effcås from their natural 
operation. 


SEe T. XVI. 


WHY DARKNESS J5 TERRIBLE. 


IT may be ,vorth ,,'hile to exalnine how dark- 
ncfs cal1 opcrate in fuch a Inanner as to caufe pJ.in. 
It is obfervable, that fiill as 'we recede from the 
light, nature has fo contrived it, that the pupil is 
enlarged by the retiring of the iris, in proportion 
to our recefs. No\v, infiead of declining from it 
but a little, fuppofe that \\Te \\'ithdra\\T entirely 
from the light; it is rcafonable to think, that the 
contraétion of the radial fibres of the iris is pro.. 
portionably greater; and that this part InJ.Y by 
great darkne[s come to be fo contraå:ed, as to 
T 4 firain 
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flrain the nerves that compofe it beyond their na- 
tural tone; and by this means to produce a pain.. 
ful fenf
tion. Such a tenfion it feen1s there cer. 
tainly is, \vhilfi we are involved in darknefs; for 
in fuch a flate \'iThilfi the eye remains open, there 
is a continual nifus to receive light; this is rnani. 
feft froln the flaIhes and luminous appearances 
,vhich often [celn in thefe circumfiances to play 
hf
"vre it; and \"hich can be nothing but the eflèét 
of fpaf1ns, produced by its own efforts in purfuit 
of its objeét:; fcver
l other ftrong irnpulfcs \\-ill 
produce the idea of light in the eye, be fides the 
fubflancc of light itfdf, as '\ve experience on n1any 
occafions. SOlne \vho aHo\" darknefs to be a caufe 
of the fubli1ne, \"ould infer, from the dilation of 
the pupil, that a relaxation may be produélive of 
the fublime, as well as convullìon: but they do 
not I believe confider that although the circular 
ring of the iris be in fame fenfe a iþhinét:er, 'which 
D1ay pollibly be dilated by a firnp!e relaxation, yet 
in one refpeét it difT
rs from lTIaft of the other 
fphinéters of the body, that it is furnHhed 'with 
anta
onifl mufcles, which are the radial fibres of 
the iris: n0 fooncr does the circular Illufc1e begin 
to relax, than thefe fibres, '\v:lnting their counter. 
poife, are forcibly drawn back, and open the pupil 
to a confidcrable \videnefs. But though \"e 'were 
not apprized of this, I believe anyone '\vill find, 
if he opens his eyes and Inakes an effort to fee in 
. aili
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a dark place, that a very perceivable pain en[ues.. 
And I have heard forne ladies remark, that after 
having v.rorked a long time upon a ground of 
black, their eyes \vere fo pained and 'weakened, 
they could hardly fee. It may perhaps be ob. 
jeå:ed to this theory of the mechanical effeé1: of 
darknefs, that the ill effeås of darknefs or black. 
nefs feem rather mental than corporeal: and I 
own it is true, that they do fo; and fo do all thofe 
that depend on the affeåions of the finer parts of 
our fyftern. The ill effeå:s of bad 'weather appear 
often no otherwife, than in a melancholy and de. 
jeétion of fpirits; Ihough \vithout doubt, in this 
cafe, the bodily organs fuffer firfi, and the mind 
through thefe organs. - 


S E C T. 


XVII. 


THE EFFECTS OF BLACKNESS. 


BLACKNESS is but a partial darknefs; and 
therefore it derive3 forne of its po\vers from being 
mixed and furrounded with coloured bodies. In 
its own nature, it cannot be confidered as a co. 
lour. Black bodies, reflecting none, or but a few 
rays, \vith regard to fight, are but as fo many va. 
cant fpaces difperfcd alnong the objeå:s \ve view. 
When the eye lights on one of thefe vLlCuities, after 
having been kept in forne degree of tenfìon by the 
play of the adjacent colours upon it, it fuddenly falls 
into 
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into a relaxation; out of which it as fudden]y re- 
covers by a convuHìve fpring. To illuUrate this; 
let us confider, that when we intend to fit on a 
chair, and find it much lower than 'we expeéted, 
the fhock is very violent; much lTIO,re violent than 
could be thought from fo flight a fall as the diffe- 
rence between one chair and another can pollibly 
make. If, after defcending a flight of flairs, 'we 
attempt inadvertently to take another fiep in the 
111anner of the former ones, the fhock is extremely 
rude and dif<lgrceable; and by no art cal
 we caufe 
fuch a Ihock by the fame means \vhen we expeB: 
and prepare for it. When I fay that this is owing 
to having the change made contrary to expeéta- 
tion; I do not mean foldy, \vhcn the mind expeéts. 
I mean likewife, that when an organ of fenfe ii 
for fome time affeaed in fon1e one n1anner, if it 
be fuddenly affeaed otherwife, there enfues a con- 
vulfive motion; fuch a convulfion as is caufed 
when any thing happens againft the expeétance 
of the mind. And though it may appear ftrange 
that fuch a change as produces a relaxation, fhould 
immediately produce a fudden convulfion; it is 
yet moil: certainly fo, and fo in all the fenfes. 
Everyone kno\vs that fleep is a relaxation; and 
that :filence, \vhere nothing keeps the organs of 
hearing in aaion, is in general fittefi to bring on 
this relaxation; yet \vhen a fort of lTIurmuring 
founds difpofe a man to fleep, let thefe founds ceafe 
fuddenly, 
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fuddenly, and the perfon iInmediately awakes; 
that is, the parts are braced up fuddenly, and he 
a'\vakes. This I have often experienced myfelf, 
and I have heard the fame fron1 obferving perfons. 
In like manner, if a perf on in broad day-light 
were falling afleep, to introduce a fudden dark- 
nefs \vould prevent his fleep for that time, though 
filence and darknefs in then1fclves, and not fud- 
denly introduced, are very favourable to it. This 
I kne'\v only by conjeaure on the analogy of the 
fenfes when I firfi digefied thefe obfervations; but 
I have fince experienced it. And I have often ex- 
perienced, and fo have a thoufand others, that on 
the firfi inclining toward fleep, ,ve have been fuddenly 
a\vakened with a moil violent flart; and that this 
fiart W.IS generally preceded by a fort of drealn of 
our falling down a precipice: '\vhence does this 
firange 1110tion arife, but from the too fudden re- 
laxation of the body, '\vhich by fOlne mechanifu1 
in nature reflores itfelf by as quick and vigorous 
an exertion of the contraaing power of the 
mufc1es! The dream itfelf is caufed by this relaxa- 
tion: and it is of too uniform a nature to be at- 
tributed to any other caufe. The parts relax too 
fuddenly, which is in the nature of falling; and 
this accident of the body induces this image in 
the mind. When we are in a confirmed flate of 
hea1th and vigour, as all changes are then lefs 
fudden, and lefs on the extreme, we can feldolll 
complain of this diEtgreeable fenfation. 


SECT. 
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SEe T. XVIII. 


THE EFFECTS OF BLACKNESS MODERATED. 


TI-IOUGI-I the effecrs of black be painful origi. 
nally, Vi 7 e Inuit not think they always continue 
fOe Cufioln reconciles us to every thing. After 
'we have been ufed to the fight of black objeéts, 
the terrour abates, and the Ílnoothnefs and gloffi- 
nefs or fome agreeable accident of bodies fo co.. 
loured, foftens in fome meafure the horrour and 
fiernnefs of their original nature; yet the nature 
of their original ilnpreffion fiill continues. Black 
'will ahvays have fomething melancholy in it, be- 
caufe the fenfory will always find the change to it 
from other colours too violent; or if it occupy 
the whole compafs of the fight, it \viti then be 
darknefs; and \vhat \vas [aid of darknefs \vill be 
applicable here. I do not purpofe to go into all 
that n1ight be faid to illufirate this theory of the 
effecrs of light and darknefs; neither 'will I exa.. 
mine all the different effeéts produced by the va.. 
rious modifications and mixtures of thefe Ì\vo 
caufes. If the foregoing obfervations have any 
. foundation in nature, I conceive them very fuf- 
ficient to account for all the phænomena that can 
arife from all the combinations of black with other 
colours. To enter into every particular, or to an- 
{,ver every objeâion, '\vould be ån endlefs labour. 
"\Ye 
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We have only followed the mofi leading roads; 
and we fhall obferve the fame conduét in our in. 
quiry into the caufe of beauty. 


SEe T. XIX. 


THE PHYSICAL CAUSE OF LOVE. 


'VHEN \ve have before us fuch objetts as excite 
love and complacency; the body is affeB:ed, fo far 
as I could obferve, much in the following manner: 
The head reclines fomething on one fide; the eye- 
lids are more clofed than ufual, and the eyes roll 
gently with an inclination to the objea; the 
mouth is a little opened, and the breath dra\vn 
fiowly, with now and then a lo\v figh; the \vhole 
body is compofed, and the hands fall idly to the 
fides. All this is accompanied \vith' an in\vard 
fenfe of melting and languor. Thefe appearances 
are always proportioned to the degree of beauty 
in the objeB:, and of fcnfibility in the obfcrver. 
And this gradation from the higheft pitch of 
beauty and fenfibility, evcn to the lo\vefi of mc- 
diocrityand indifference, and their correfpondent 
effeB:s, ought to be kept in vie\v, clfe this defcrip. 
tion \vill fcem exaggerated, which it certainly is 
not. But from this deièription it is aln10fi impof- 
fible not to concludc, that beauty aB:s by rebxing 
the folids of the \vhole fyfiem. There are all the 
appearances of fuch a relaxation; and a relaxation 
fOlne\vhat 
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fome\vhat belo\v the natural tone feems to me to 
be the caufe of all pofitive pleafure. Who is a 
{hanger to that manner of expreffion fo common 
in all tilnes and in all countries, of being foftened, 
relaxed, enervated, diffolved, IneIted 
l'way by 
pleafure? The univcrfal voice of mankind, faith- 
ful to their feelings, concurs in affinning this uni. 
form and general effeé1: and although fome odd 
and particular inftance may perhaps be found, 
wherein there appears a confiderable degree of po- 
fitive pleafure, without all the charaåers of relaxa- 
tion, \ve Inufi not therefore rejeå the conclufion 
we had drawn from a concurrence of many expe.. 
riments; but \ve mufi fiill retain it, fubjoining 
the exception!; \vhich may occur according to the 
judicious rule laid do\vn by Sir Ifaac Newton in 
the third book of his Opticks. Our pofition \\Till, 
I conceive, appear confirmed beyond any reafon.. 
able doubt, if we can {hew that iuch things as \\TC 
have already obferved to be the genuine confii- 
tuents of beauty, have each of them, feparately 
taken, a natural tendency to relax the fibres. And 
if it mufi be allowed us, that the appearance of 
the human body, when all thefe confiituents are 
united together before the fenfory, further fa- 
vours this opinion, we may venture, I believe, to 
conclude, that the paffion caBed love is produced 
by this relaxation. By the fame method of rea- 
foning which \ve have ufed in the inquiry into 
the 
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the caufes of the fublime, we may likewife con- 
clude, that as a beautiful objeét prefented to the 
fcnfe, by caufing a relaxation in the body, pro- 
duces the paffion of love in the mind; fo if by 
any means the paffion fhould firft have its origin 
jn the Inind, a relaxation of the outward organs 
will as certainly enfue in a degree proportioned to 
the caufe. 


SEe T. XX. 


'VHY SMOOTHNESS IS BEAUTIFUL. 


IT is to explain the true caufe of vifual beauty, 
that I call in the affifiance of the other fenfes. If 
it appears that filloothnefs is a principal caufe of 
pleaiure to the touch, tafie, fmell, and hearing, 
it will be eafily admitted a confiituent of vifual 
beauty; efpecially as \ve have before {hewn, that 
this quality is found ahnofl: without exception in 
all bodies that are by general confent held beauti- 
ful. There can be no doubt that bodies \vhich are 
rough and angular, roufe and vellicate the organs 
of feeling, caufing a fenfe of pain, which confifis in 
the violent tcnfion or contraaion of the mufcular 
fibres. On the contrary, the application of Í1nooth 
bodies relaxes; gentle firoking \vith a fmooth 
hand allays violent pains and cramps, and relaxes 
the fuffering parts from their unnatural tenfion ; 
and it has therefore very often no mean efTeét in 
removing 
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renloving f'wellings and obfiruB:ions. The fenfè 
of feeling is highly gratified \vith fmooth bodies. 
A 'bed fmoothly laid, and foft, that is, where the 
refifiance is every way inconfiderable, is a great 
luxury, difpofing to an univerfal relaxation, and 
inducing beyond any thing eIfe, that fpecies of it 
called fleep. 


SEe T. XXI. 


SWEETNESS, ITS NATURE. 


NOR is it only in the touch, that fnlooth bodies 
caufe. pofitive pleafure by relaxation. In the fmell 
and tafie, we find all things agreeable to thenl, 
and \"hich are C01TIlllonly called fweet, to be of a 
fmooth nature, and that they all evidently tend 
to relax their refpeB:ive fenfories. Let us firfi con- 
fider the tafie. Since it is Inofi eafy to inquire 
into the property of liquids, and fince all things 
feern to want a fluid vehicle to lnake theln taited 
at all, I intend rather to confider the liquid than 
the folid parts of our food. The vehicles of all 
tafl:es are water and oil. And \vhat detennines the 
tafie is fome flit, which affeB:s varioufly according 
to its nature, or its manner of being cOlnbined 
with other things. Water and oil, filnply coniÌ.. 
dercd, are capable of giving fome pleafure to the 
tafie. Water, \vhen fimple, is infipid, in odorous, 
coloudefs, and Ünooth; it is found, \vhen 1101 cold, 
to 
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to be a great refolvcr of fpafms, and lubricator of 
the fibres; this power it probably owes to its 
finoothnefs. For as its fluidity depends, accord- 
ing to the moft general opinion, on the round- 
nef::;, fmoothnefs, and weak cohefion of the conl- 
ponent parts of any body; and as 'water aéts mere- 
]y as a fimple fluid; it folluws, that the caufe of 
its fluidity is likewife the caufe of its relaxing 
quality; nalnely, the f1noothnefs and flippery tex- 
ture of its parts. The other fluid vehicle of tafies 
is oil. This too, \\Tl.len fimple, is infipid, in odorous, 
coloudefs, and fn100th to the to
ch and tafie. It 
is fmoother than \\'ater, :lnd in many cafes yet 
more relaxing. Oil is in fome degree pleafant to 
the eye, the touch, and the tafie, infipid as it is. 
Water is not fo grateful; \vhich I do not kno\v on 
,,'hat principle to account for, other than that 
\vater is not fo foft and Í1nooth. Suppofe that to 
this oil or water \vere added a certain quantity of 
a fpedfick flit, which had a power of putting the 
nervous papil1æ of the tongue into a gentle vibra- 
tory 1110tión; as fuppofe fugar diírolved in it. The 
f11100thnefs of the oil, and the vibratory power 
of the faIt, caufe the fenfe we call fweetnefs ' In 
311 f\veet bodies, fugar, or a fubfiance very little 
differcnt from fugar, is conftantly found; every 
fpedes of fait, examined by the microfcope, has its 
own diftinct, regular, invariable form. That of 
uitre is a pointed oblong; that of fea-:[llt an exaéè 
VOL. I. U cube; 
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cube; that of fugar a perfeél: globe. If you have 
tried how fmooth globular bodies, as the marbles 
with which boys amufe themfclves, have affeaed 
the touch when they are rolled backward and for. 
,\\rard and over one another, you will eafily con. 
ceive how fweetnefs, \vhich confifis in a faIt of 
fuch nature, affecrs the t:lfic; for a fingle globe, 
(though fomewhat pleafant to thc feeling) yet by 
the regularity of its form, and the fOllle\vhat too 
fudden deviation of its parts from a fight line, is 
J10thing near fo plèafant to the touch as feveral 
globes, where the hand gently rifes to one and falls 
to another; and this pleafure is greatly increafed 
if the globes are in motion, and fliding over one 
another; for this foft variety prevents that \veari. 
nefs, \vhich the uniform difrofition of the feveral 
globes would otherwife produce. Thus in fweet 
liquors, the parts of the fluid vehicle, though mott 
probably round, arc yet fa l11inute, as to conceal 
the figurc of the=r component parts frUln the niccft 
inquifition of the microfcope; and confcquently 
being fo excef1ìyely l11inute, they have a fort of fbt 
fin1plicity to the tafic, reffll1bling the effeéts of plain 
fmooth bodies to the touch; for if a body be con1- 
pofed of round parts excefli \"ely fmall, and packed 
pretty dofdy together, the furface "Till be both to 
the fight and touch as if it were nearly plain and 
fmooth. It is clear from their unveiling their 
figure to the microfcope, th:1t the particles of fugar 
are 
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J.re confiderabJy larger than thofe of Vó.ater or oil, 
and confequently, that their effeas from their 
roundncfs "viII be more difiina a
d palpable to the 
nervous papillæ of that nice organ the tongue: 
t hcy \vill induce that fenfe calleù f\\Teetnefs, \vhich 
in a weak Inanner \ve difcover in oil, and in a yet 
weakcr in water; for, infipid as they are, water 
and oil are in fOlne degree fweet; and it may be 
obferved, that infipid things of all kinds approach 
more nearly to the nature of fweetnefs than to 
that of any other tafie. 


S E CT. XXII. 


SWEETNESS RELAXING. 


IN the other fenfes \ve have remarked, that 
fmootb thing
 are relaxing. Now it ought to ap. 
pear that fweet things, which are the Í1nooth of 
tafie, are relaxing too. It is remarkable, that in 
fome languages foft and fweet have but one name. 
Doux in French fignifies foft as \vell as fwcet. The 
Latin Dulcis, and thc Italian Dolce, have in many 
cafes the fame double fignification. That fweet 
things are generally relaxing, is evident; becaufe 
all fuch, efpeciaUy thofe which are mofi oily, taken 
frequently, or in a large quantity, very much en- 
feeble the tone of the fioillach. Sweet fmells, 
which bear a great affinity to {weet tafies, relax 
very remarkably. The fmeH of fio\\?crs difpofes 
U 2 people 
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people to drowfinefs; and this relaxing effea is 
further apparent from the ptejudice which people 
of \veak nerves receive from their ufe. It were 
,vorth \vhile to exall1ine, whether tanes of this 
kind, fweet ones, tanes that are caufed by Í1nooth 
oils and a relaxing faIt, are not the originally plea. 
fant tanes. For many, ,,,hich ufe has rendered 
fuch, ,vere not at all agreeable at firfl:. t The way to 
exanline this is, to try \vhat nature has originally 
provided for us, which fhe has undoubtedly 
made originally pleafant; and to analyfe this pro- 
vifion. Milk is the firfi fupport of our childhood. 
The component parts of this are ,vater, oil, and 
a fort of a very fweet fait, called the fugar of 
milk. All thefe when blended have a great fmooth. 
llefs to the tafie, and a relaxing quality to 
the íkin. The next thin
 children covet is fruit, - 
and of fruits thofe principally which are fweet; 
and everyone knows that the fweetnefs of fruit 
is caufed by a fubtile oil, and fuch faIt as that men. 
tioned in the laft feaio
. Afterwards, CUfiOll1, 
babit, the defire of novelty, and a thoufand other 
caufes, confound, adulterate, and change our pa- 
lates, fo that we can no longer reafon with any 
fatisfaaion about theln. Before ,ve quit this ar- 
ticle, ,ve nlufi obferve, that as Ílnooth things are, 
as fuch, agreeable to the tafie, and are found of a 
relaxing quality; fo, on the other hand, things 
'whiçh arc found by experience to be of a firength- 
enlOg 
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euÌng quality, and fit to brace the fibres, are at. 
moll univerfally rough and püngent to the tafte, 
" and in many cafes rough even to the touch. \Ye 
often apply the quality of fweetnefs, metaphori. 
cally, to vifual objects. For the better carrying 
on this relnarkable analogy of the fenfes, \ve ma) 
here call fweetnefs the beautiful of the tafie. 


S E C T. XXIII. 


VARIATION, WHY B ..J rIFUL. 


ANOTHER principal property of beautiful ob.. 
jeéts is, that the line of their parts is continually 
varying its direB:ion; but it varies it by a very 
infenfible deviation; it never varies it fo quickly 
as to furprife, or by the fharpnefs of its angle to 
caufe any twitching or convulfion of the optick 
nerve. Nothing long continued in the (tme man- 
ner, nothing very fuddenly varied, can be beau- 
tiful; becaufe both are oppofite to that agreeable 
relaxation \vhich is the charaB:eriftick cffeét of 
beauty. It is thus in aU the fenfes. A Inotion in 
a right line, is that manner of moving next to a 
very gentle defcent, in which we meet the leaft re- 
fiftance; yet it is not that manner of moving, 
which, next to a defcent, wearies us the leafi. Refi: 
certainly tends to relax: yet there is a fpedes of 
motion which relaxes more than refl; a gentle of- 
. dIlatory motion, a rifing and falling. Rocking 
U 3 fets 
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fets children to fleep better than abfolute reG; 
there is indeed fcarce any thing at that age, which 
gives more pleafurc than. to be gently lifted up 
and down; the manner of playing which their 
nurfes ufe with children, and the \veighing and 
fwinging ufed afterwards by themfelves as a fa.. 
vourite amufement, evince this very fufliciently. 
Moft people muft have obferved the fort of fenfe 
they have had on being fwiftly drawn in an eafy 
coach on a f1nooth turf, \vith gradual afcents and 
declivities. This will give a better idea of the beau- 
tiful, and point out its probable caufe better, than 
almoft any thing elfe. On the contrary when one 
is hurried over a rough, rocky, broken road, the 
pain felt by thefe fudden inequalities fhews why 
fimilar fights, feelings, and founds, are fo contrary 
to beauty: and with regard to the feeling, it is ex- 
aél:ly the fame in its effecr, or very nearly the fame, 
whether, for inftance, I move my hand along the 
furface of a body of a certain fhape, or whether 
fuch a body is moved along Iny hand. But to 
bring this analogy of the fenfes home to the eye: 
if a body prefented to that fenfe has fuch a \vaving 
furface, that the rays of light reflecred from it are 
ina continual infenfible deviation from theftrongeft 
to the weakeft (which is always the cafe in a fur- 
face gradually unequal), it IDUft be exaéHy firnilar 
in its effeé1:s on the eye and touch; upon the one 
of which it operates dircéHy, on the other indi- 
reéì:ly. 
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tealy. And this body will be beautiful if the 
lines which compofe its furface are not continued, 
even fo varied, in a manner that may weary or 
diffipate the attention. The variation itfelf Inuft 
be continually varied. 


S E C T: XXIV
 


CONCERNING SMALLNESS. 


TO avoid a falnenefs \vhich may arife from the 
too frequent repetition of the fame reafonings, 
and of illuftrations of the fame nature, I will not 
enter very minutely into every particular that re- 
gards beauty, as it is founded on the difpofition 
of its quantity, or its quantity itfelf. In fpeaking 
of the magnitude of bodies there is great uncer- 
tainty, becaufe the ideas of great and fmall are 
terms almofi entirely relative to the fpedes of the 
objeB:s, \\rhich are infinite. It is true, that having 
once fixed the fpecies of any objeB:, and the di- 
menfions COlnmon in the individuals of that fpe- 
des, \ve Inay obferve fome that exceed, and fOlne 
that fall fhort of, the ordinary ilandard: thofe 
,vhich greatly exceed, are by that excefs, provided 
the fpedes itfclf be not very finall, rather great 
and terrible than beautiful; but as in the anÎInal 
world, and in a good meafure in the vegetable 
world likewife, the qualities that confiitute beauty 
may poffibly be united to things of greater dimen- 
U ... fions; 
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 lions; ,,'hen they are fo united, they confiitute a 
fpcdes fomething different both from the fub]Ï1nc 
and beautiful, 'which I have beforc called Fine; 
but this kind, I imagine, has not fueh a power on 
the paffions, either as vail: bodic:s have \vhich are 
endued with the correfpondent qualities of the 
fubJime; or as the qualities of beauty have \vhen 
united in a fmall objeél:. The affcétion produced 
by large bodies adorned with the fpoils of beauty, 
is a tenfion continually relieved; which approaches 
to the nature of mediocrity. But if I \vere to fay 
ho\v I find myfelf atfeéted upon fuch occafions, I 
fhould fay, that the fublime fuRers lefs by being 
united to forne of the qualities of beauty, than 
beauty does by being joined to greatnefs of quan.. 
tity, or any other properties of the fublime. There 
is fomething fo over
ruling in whatever infpires us 
,vith awe, in all things which belong ever fo re- 
motely to terrour, that nothing e1fe can nand in 
their prefence. There lie the qualities of beauty 
either dead or unoperative; or at Inoil: exerted 
to mollify the rigour and fiernnefs of the terrOUf, 
which is the natural concomitant of greatnefs. 
Befides the extraordinary great in every fpedes, 
the oppofite to this, the d\varfifh and diminutive 
ought to be confidered. Liulenefs, merely as fuch, 
has nothing contrary to the idea of beauty. Tfie 
humn1Íng-bird, both in fhape and colouring, yields 
to none of the winged fpedes, of \yhich he is the 
leaft ; 
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Jeaft; and perhaps his beauty is enhanced by his 
fmallnefs. But there are animals, which when 
they are extremely Í1l1all are rarely (if ever) beau- 
tiful. There is a dwarfifh fize of men and \vomen, 
,vhich is almoft confiantly fo grofs and maffive in 
comparifon of their height, that they prefent us 
\vith a very difagreeablc image.' But fhould a 
man be found not above t\vo or three feet high, 
fuppofing fuch a perfon to have all the parts of 
his body of a delicacy fuitable to fuch a fize, and 
otherwife endued \vith the common qualities of 
other beautiful bodies, I am pretty well convinced 
that a perfon of fuch a ftature might be confidered 
as beautiful; might be the objeét of love; might 
give \1s very pleafing ideas on vie\ving him. The 
only thing which could poffibly interpofe to check 
our pleafure is, that fueh creatures, however form- 
ed, are unusual, and are often therefore confide red 
as fomething monftrous. The large and gigantick, 
though very compatible with the fublime, is con- 
trary to the beautiful. It is impoffible to fuppofe 
a giant the objeét of love. \Vhen \ve let our ima- 
gination loofe in romance, the ideas we naturally 
annex to that fize are thofe of tyranny, cruelty, 
injuftice, and every thing horrid and abominable. 
We paint the giant ravaging the country, plunder- 
ing the innocent traveller, and afterwards gorged 
with his half-living flefu: fuch are Polypheillus, 
Cacus, and others, who make fo great a figure in 
romances 
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romances and heroick poems. The event we at. 
tend to with the greateft fatisfaaion is their de- 
feat and death. I do not remember, in all that 
111ultitude of deaths with \vhich the Iliad is filled, 
that the fall of any man remarkable for his great 
fiature and firength touches us with pity; nor 
does it appear that the author fo well read in 
human nature, ever intended it fhould. It is Si. 
moifius, in the foft bloom of youth, torn from 
his parents, who tremble for a courage fo ill fuited 
to his firength; it is another hurried by war from 
the new embraces of his bride, young, and fair, 
and a novice to the field, who melts us by his un. 
timely fate. Achilles, in fpite of the many qua- 
lities of beauty, which H0mer has beftowed on his 
()utward form, and the many great virtues with 
which he has adorned his mind, can never make 
us love him. It may be obferved, that Homer 
has given the Trojans, whofe fate he has defigned 
to excite our compaffion, infinitely more of the 
amiable focial virtues than he has diflributed 
among his Greeks. With regard to the Trojans, 
the paffion he choofcs to raife is pity; pity is a 
paffion founded on love; and thefe l
fJêr, and if 
I may fay domefiick virtues, are certainly the moll 
amiable. But he has l11adc the Greeks far their 
fuperiours in politick and military virtues. The 
councils of Priam are \-veak; tllC arnlS of Heétor 
tomparatively feeble; his couragc far be1o\v that 
of 
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of Achilles. Yet \ve love Priam more than Aga. 
memnon, and Heé10r more than his conqueror 
Achilles. Admiration is the paffion which Homer 
\vould excite in favour of the Greeks, and he has 
done it by befiowing on them the virtues which 
have but little to do with love. This fhort digref- 
fÌon is perhaps not wholly befide our purpofe, 
where our bufinefs is to {hew, that objeé1s of great 
dimenfions are inc01npatible with beauty, the 
more incompatible as they are greater; whereas 
t.he fmall, if ever they fail of beauty, this failure 
is not to be attributed to their fize. 


SECT. XXV. 


OF COLOUR. 


WITH regard to colour, the difquifition is at.- 
moft infinite; but I conceive the principles Jaid 
down in the beginning of this part are fufficient 
to account for the effeé1s of them an, as \vell as for 
the agreeable effeéts of tranfparent bodies, \vhe- 
ther fluid or folid. Suppofe I look at a botde of 
muddy liquor, of a blue or red colour: the blue 
or red rays cannot pafs clearly to the eye, but arc 
fuddenly and unequally flopped by the interven- 
tion of little opaque bodies, which without prepa- 
ration change the idea, and change it too into onc 
difagreeable in its own nature, conformable to the 
principles laid do,vn in fea. 24. But 'when the 
ray 
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ray paffes without fuch oppofition through the 
glafs or liquor, when the glafs or liquor are quite 
.tranfparent, the light is fonletimes füftened in the 
paifage, which makes it more agreeable even as 
light; and the liquor reflecring all the rays of its 
proper colour evenly, it has fueh an effeét: on the 
eye) as fmooth opaque bodies have on the eye and 
touch. So that the pleafure here is compounded 
of the foftnefs of the tranfmitted and the even- 
nefs of the reHeét:ed light. This pleafure may be 
heightened by the common principles in other 
things, if the fhape of the glafs which holds the 
tranfparent liquor be fo judicioufly varied, as to 
prefent the colour gradually and interchangeably, 
weakened and ftrengthened with all the variety 
which judgment in affairs of this nature fhall fug- 
gefi. On a revie\v of all that has been faid of the 
effecrs, as well as the caufes of both, it will appear, 
that the fublhne and beautiful are built on prin- 
ciples very different, and that their affeB:ions are 
as different: the great has terrour for its bafis; 
which, when it is lTIodified, caufes that emotion 
in the mind, which I have called aftonHhment; 
the beautiful is founded on mere pofitive pleafure, 
and excites in the foul that feeling, which is called 
love. Their caufes have made the fubjecr of this 
fourth part. 


THE END OF THE FOURTH PART. 


t 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 


INTO THE 


ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS 


OF THE 


SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL. 


PAR T V. 


SECTION I. 


OF WORDS. 


ì" T A TURAL objeéts affecr US, by the b'ws -of 
1 
 that connexion which Providence has efia- 
blifhed between certain motions and configura- 
tions of bodies., and certain confequent feelings in 
our mind. Painting afTeéts in the fame manner, 
but \vith the fuperadded pleafure of imitation. 
Architecrure affeéts by the laws of nature, and the 
law of reafon; from \vhich latter refult the rules 
of proportion, which make a work to be praifed 
or cenfured, in the \vholc or in forne part, \vhen 
the end for which it was defigned is or is not pro- 
perly 
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perlyanfwered. But as to \vords; they feem to 
me to affeé1 us in a manner very different from that 
in which we are affecred by natural objecrs, or by 
painting or architecrure; yet words have as confi- 
derable a fhare in exciting ideas of beauty and of 
the fublime as any of thofe, and fometimes a much 
greater than any of them; therefore an inquiry 
into the manncr by ,vhich they excite fuch emo- 
tions is far- from being unnecdTary in a difcour[e 
of this kind. 


SEe T. II. 


THE COMMON EFFECT OF POETRY, NOT BY RAIi. 
JNG IDEAS OF THINGS. 


THE common notion of the po\ver of poctry 
and eloquence, as well as that of words in ordi. 
nary conver[ation, is, that they affeéè the mind 
by raifing in it ideas of thofe things for which cuf- 
tom has appointed them to nand. To examine the 
truth of this notion, it Inay be requifite to obferve 
that words may be divided into three forts. The 
firfi are fuch as reprefent many finlple ideas united 
hy nature to form fome one detenninate compofi- 
tion, as man, horfe, tree, caftle, &c. Thefe I 
call aggregate words. The fecond, are they that 
fiand for one fimple idea of fuch compofitions, 
and no more; as red, blue, round, fquare, and 
the like. Thefe I call fimp/e aijlraB words. The 
third, 
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third, are thofe, which are formed by an union, 
an arbitrary union of both the others, and of the 
various relations between them in greater or leffer 
degrees of complexity; as virtue, honour, perfua.. 
fion, magifirate, and the like. Thefe I call com.. 
pound aijlra{l \vords. Words, I am fenfible, are 
capable of being claffed into more curious difiinc- 
tions; but thefe feelli to be natural, and enough 
for our purpofc; and they are difpofed in that 
order in wl1Ïch they are commonly taught, and in 
\vhich the Inind gets the ideas they are fubfiituted 
for. I {hall begin \vith the third fort of words; 
compound abfiraéts, fuch as virtue, honour, per.. 
fuafion, docility. Of thefe I am convinced, that 
\vhatever po,,'er they may have on the paffions, 
they do not derive it from any reprefentation 
raifed in the mind of the things for \vhich they 
fb.nd. As compofitions, they are not real effences, 
and hardly caufc, I think, any real ideas. Nobody, 
I believe, ilnmediatc1y on hearing the founds, vir- 
tue, liberty, or honour, conceives any precife no.. 
tions of thc particular modes of a8:ion and think. 
ing, together with the mixt and fimple ideas, and 
the fcveral relations of them for which thefe \vords 
are fubfiituted; neither has he any gencral idea, 
compounded of them; for if he had, then fome 
of thofe particular ones, though indifiin8: perhaps, 
and confufcd, might come foon to be perceived. 
But this, I take it, is hardly ever the cafe. For, 
put 
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put yourfelf upon analyfing one of t.hefe \\Tord5, 
and you mufl: reduce it fr01n one fet of general 
words to another, and then into the fimp1e ah- 
firaéts and aggregates, in a much longer fcries 
than may be at firfi in1agined, before any real 
idea elnerges to light, before you come to difcover 
any thing like the firfi: principles of fueh compo- 
fitions; and when you have made luch a difcovery 
of the original ideas, the effeé1 of the compofition 
is utterly loft. A train of thinking of this fort, is 
much too long to be purfued in the ordinary ways 
of converfation, nor is it at all neceffary that it 
fhould. Such ,vords are in reality but mere founds; 
but they Rre founds which being ufed on particular 
occafions, \vherein we receive fonle good, or fufler 
forne evil; or fee others aflèé1ed \\'ith good or 
evil; or which we þear applied to other interefiing 
th
ngs or events; and being applied in fuch a va- 
riety of cafes, that we know readily by habit to 
what things they belong, they produce in the mind, 
whenever: they are afterwards mentioned, effeås 
firnilar to thofe of their occafions. The founds 
being often ufed ,vithout reference to any particu- 
lar occafion, and carrying fiill their firfi impref- 
fions, they at laft utterly lofe their connexion with 
the particular occafions that gave rife to them; 
yet the found, without any annexed notion, con- 
tinues to operate as before. 


SECT. 
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S E C T. III. 


GENERAL WORDS BEFORE IDEAS. 


lVlr. LOCKE has fome\vhere obferved, \vith his 
ufual fagacity, that moil general \\?ords, thofe be- 
longing to \-irtue and vice, good and evil, efpe- 
dally, are taught before the particular modes of 
adion to which they belong are prefented to the 
mind; and 'with theIn, the love of the one, and 
the abhorrence of the other; for the lninds of 
children are fo duél:ile, that a nurfe, or any perf on 
about a child, by feeming pleafed or difpleafed 
\\lith any thing, or even any \vord, may give the 
difpofition of the child a fimilar turn. 'Vhen after.. 
wards, the fe\Tcral occurrences in life come to 
be applied to thefe words, and that \vhich is p1ca- 
fant often appears under the nalne of evil; and 
\\'hat is difagrceable to nature is called good anù 
virtuous; a firange confufion of ideas and affec- 
tions arifcs inthe n1Índs of lnany; and an appear- 
ance of no f1nall contfJ.diB:ion bet\veen their no- 
tions and their adions. There ar
 many \\yho love 
virtue and who deteR vice, and this not from hy- 
pocrify or affccration, \\'ho notwithfianding very 
frequently ad ill, and wickedly in particulars \vith- 
out the leail remorfe; becaufe thefe particular oc- 
cafions never c
me into vic\v, when the pafiions 
on the fide of virtue \vere fo \varmly affeéted by 
VOL. I. X certain 
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certain words heated originally by the breath or 
others; and for this reafon, it is hard to repeat 
certain fets of v:ords, though owned by themfelves 
unoperative, without being in fomedegree affeéted, 
efpecially if a warm and affeéting tonc of voicc ac- 
conlpanies them, as fuppofe, 


IVife, valiant, generous, good, and great. 


Thefe \vords, by having no application, ought to 
be unoperative; but when \vords cOlnnlonly facred 
to grcat occafions are ufed, \ve are affeéted by then1 
even without the occafions. "\Vhen \vords \vhich 
have been gencrally fo applied are put together 
\vithout any rational view, or in fuch a mannel. 
that they do not rightly agree \vith each other; 
the fiyle is called bombaft. And it requires in fe. 
veral cafes much good fenfe and experience to be 
guarded againfi the force of fuch language; for 
when propriety is negIeéted, a greater nun1ber of 
thefe affeéting words Inay be taken into the fer.. 
vice, and a greater variety Inay be indulged in 
combining them. 


SECT. IV. 


THE EFFECT OF WORDS. 


IF words have an their poflìble extent of po\ver j 
three effeas arife in the 111ind of the hearer. The 
iÌrfì 
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firfi is, the found; the fecond, the pic?ure, or re- 
prefentation of the thing fignified by the found; 
the third is, the affetlion of the foul produced by 
one or by both of the foregoing. Compounded ab- 
flraEl words, of "which we have beoo fpeaking, 
honour, jufiice, liberty, and the like) produce 
the firfi and the Iaft of thefe effects, but not the 
fecond. Simple abflraEls, are ufed to fignify fome 
one fimple idea without much adverting to others 
which may chance to attend it, as blue, green, hot, 
cold, and the like; thefe are capable of affecring 
all three of the purpofes of \vords; as the aggregate 
\vords, man, cafile, horfe, &c. are in a yet higher 
degree. But I alTI of opinion, that the mofi ge- 
neral effeét even of thefe words, does not arife 
from their forming piétures of the feveral things 
they would reprefent in the imagination; becaufe, 
on a very diligent examination of my o\vn mind, 
and getting others to confider theirs, I do not find 
that once in t\venty times any fuch piéture is 
formed, and \vhen it is, there is moil COllllTIOnly 
a particular effort of tht> imagination for that pur- 
pofe. But the aggregate 'words operate, as I faid 
of the compound-abftrads, not by prefenting any 
image to the mind, but by having froin ufe the 
fah1e effëét on being mentioned, that their original 
has \vhen it is feen. Suppofe we were to read a 
pafTage to this effea: "'The river Danube rifes in 
a lllOifi and mountainous foil in the heart of Ger- 
X 2 many, 
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many, \vhere \vinding to and fro, it \vaters {cve
 
ral principalities, until, turning into Auftria, and 
laving the ",'ails of Vienna, it paffes into Hungary; 
there with a vafi: flood, augmented by the Saave 
and the Drave, it quits Chrifiendom, and roiling 
through the barbarous countries \vhich border on 
Tartary, it enters by 1nany mouths in the Black 
fea." In this defcription l11any things are men.. 
tioned, as l11ountains, rivers, cities, the fea, &c. 
But let any body exall1ine himfelf, and fee \vhether 
he has had impreffed on his imagination any pic 4 
tures of a river, mountain, \vatery foil, Germany, 
&c. Indeed it is impoffible, in the rapidity and 
quick fucceffion of words in converfation, to have 
ideas both of the found of the \vord, and of the 
thing reprefented; befides, forne words, expref.. 
:ling real effences, are fo mixed \\lith others of a 
general and nominal Í1nport, that it is impraéti.. 
cable to jump from fenfe to thought, frol11 parti. 
culars to generals, frol11 things to words, in fuch 
a manner as to answer the purpofes of life j nor is 
it neceffary that we !hould. 


S E C T. V. 


EXAMPLES THAT WORDS MAY AFFECT \VITHOUT 
R.AISING IMAGES. 


I FIND it very hard to perfuade feveral that theÍ1
 
paffions are affeéted by words from whence they 
l1ave 
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have no ideas; and yet harder to convince them, 
that in the ordinary courfe of converfation \ve are 
fufficiently und
rfiood without railing any hnages 
of the things concerning \vhich we fpeak. It feems 
to be an odd fubjeét of difpute \vith any man, whe- 
ther he has ideas in his mind or not. Of this, at 
firfi view, every man in his o\vn forum, ought to 
judge \vithout appeal. But, firangc as it may 
appear, we are often at a 10fs to kno\v what ideas 
,ve have of things, or whether \ve haye any ideas 
at all up.on fome fubjeas. It even requires a good 
deal of attention to be thoroughly fatisfied on this 
head. Since I \vrote. thefe papers, I found t\vo 
very firiking infiances of the poßìbility there is, 
that a man may hear \vords \vithout having any 
idea of the things \vhich they reprefent, and yet 
aftenvards be capable of returning them to others, 
combined in a new \\Tay, and with great propriety, 
energy, and infiruétion. The firfi infiance is that 
of Mr. Blacklock, a poet blind from his birth. Few 
men bleffed \vith the Inofi perfea fight can defcribe 
vifual objeéts \vith more fpirit and jufinefs than 
this blind man; \vhich cannot poffibly be attri- 
buted to his having a clearer conception of the 
things he defcribes than is common to other per
 
fons. 1\1r. Spence, in an elegant preface \vhich he 
has \vritten to the works of this poet, reafons very 
ingcnioußy, and, I imagine, for the mofi part, 
'Very rightly, upon the caufe of this extraordinary 
X 3 pheno- 
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phænomenon; but I cannot altogether agree wit
 
I1im, that forne improprieties in language and 
thought, 'which occur in thefe poems, have arifen 
from the blind poet'simperfeét conception of vifual 
objeéts, fince fuch improprieties, and much greater, 
may be found in ,vriters even of an higher dafs 
than Mr. Blacklock, and "vho notwithfianding 
poffcffed the faculty of feeing in its full perfeétion. 
Here is a poet doubtlefs as much affeéted by his 
o\vn deícriptions, as any that n:ads them can be; 
and yet he is affected with this firong enthufiafm 
þy things of ,vhich he neither has, nor can poffibly 
have any idea further than that of a bare found 
 
and why may not thofe \vho read his "vorks be af. 
feéted in the fame manner that he was; with as 

ittle of any real ideas of the things defcribed? 
The fecond infiance is of Mr. Saunderfon, profeffor 
of mathelnaticks in the univerfity of Cambridge. 
This 
earned man had acquired great knowledge 
in natural philofophy, in afironomy, and whatever 
fcience
 depend upon mathematical {kill. What 
was the mon extraordinary and the moil to my 
purpofe, he gave excellent lecrures upon light and 
colours; and this man taught others the theory 
of thofe ideas which they had, and which he him- 
felf undoubtedly ha,d not. But it is probable that 
the \vords red, blue, green, anfwered to him as 
well as the ideas of the colours themfelves; for the 
ideas of greater or leffer degrees of refrangibility 
being. 
) 
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being applied to thefe \vords, and the blind man 
being infirucred in what other refpeét:s they,vere 
found to agree or to difagree, it \vas as easy for 
him to reafon upon the \vords, as if he had been 
fully n1afier of the ideas. Indeed it mull be o\vned 
he could make no ne,v difcoveries in the ,vay of 
e1'..periment. He did nothing but what \ye do 
every day in common difcourfe. When I \vrote 
this laft fentence, and ufed the words every day 
and common dift0U1:fè7 I had no irnages in my mind 
of any fucceffion of time; nor of men in conference 
\vith each other; nor do I imagine that the reader 
\\lill have any fuch ideas on reading it. Neither 
when I fpoke of red, or blue and green, as w.ell 
as refrangibility, had I thefe feveral colours, or the 
rays of light pailing into a different medium, and 
there diverted from their courfe, painted before 
Ine in the way of Í1nages. I know very \vell thcú: 
the mind poffdfes a faculty of raifing fuch images 
at pleafure; but then an aét of the will is nece[.. 
iàry to this; and in ordinary converfation or read- 
ing it is very rarely that any image at all is ex- 
cited in the mind. If I fay" I !hall go to Italy next 
fummer," I am ,veIl underfiood. Yet I believe 
nobody has by this painted in his ilnagination the 
exaét figure of the fpeaker palling by land or by 
\\rater, or both; fOlnetimes on horfeback, fome- 
times in a carriage; \vith all the particulars of the 
Durney. Stilliefs has' he any idea of Italy, the 
X 4 country 
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country to 'which I propofed to go; or of the 
greenne[s of the fields, the ripening of the fruits, 
and the warmth of the air, vlith the change to thi
 
from a different feafon, which are the ideas for 
which the word fU1lllller is fubfiituted; but leafi of 
all has he any image from the word next i for this 
\vord fiands for the idea of many fun1mers, \vitlI 
the exclufion of all but one: and furely the man 
who fays next fwnmer, has no images of fuch a 
fucccffioD 7 and fuch an exclufion. In :lhort, it is 
not only of thofe ideas \vhich are commonly called 
abfiraét, and of \vhich no image at all ,an be 
fornlcd, but even of particular real beings, that 
,\:e converfe \vithout having any idea of theln ex.. 
cited in the imagination; as will certainly appear 
on a diligent examination of our o\Vn minds. In- 
deed, fo little does poetry depend for its effccr on 
the power of raifing fenfible iInages, that I am con.. 
vinced it \vould lofe a very confiderable part of its 
energy if this were the neceffary refult of all de.. 
.fcription. Becaufe that union of affeéting ,vords, 
\vhich is the lllOfi powerful of all poetical infiru.. 
ments, \\"ould frequently lofe its force along \vith 
its propriety and confifiency, if the fenfible images 
were ahvays excited. There is not perhaps in the 
whole Eneid a more grand and laboured paffage 
-than the defcription of Vulcan's cavern in Etna,. 
and th
 \vorks that are there carried on. Virgil 
dvrells particularly on the formation of the thun.. 
del', 
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der, which he defcribes unfiniíhed under the ham- 
Iners of the Cyclops. But what are the principle
 
of this extraordinary compofition? 


'Ires i11lbris torti radios, tres nubis aquoJæ 
Addiderant; rutili tres ignis et alitis aziflri; 
Fulgores nunc terrijicos, flnitumque, 11letll1llque 
M ifcebant operi ,jlammifque fequacibus iros. 


This feems to me adlnirably fublhnc; yet if \\7e 
attend coolly to the kind of fenfible Ï1nages \vhich 
a combination of ideas of this fort mull form, the 
chimeras of Inadmcn cannot ar
ear more wild and 
abfurd than fuch a piaure. "rhree ra)'s of t....vifled 
"fhowers, three of watery clouds, 
hrce of .fire, and 
" three of the winged fluth wind; then mixed they 
" in the work terrijick lightnings, and found and fear, 
" and anger, with purfuing flames." This firange 
compofition is formed into a grofs body; it is ham- 
Inered by the Cyclops, it Í3 in part poliihed, 
nd 
partly continues rough. The truth is, if poetry 
gives us a noble aifcmblage of words correfpond- 
ing to Inany noble ideas, 'which are connec1ed by 
circumfiances of tÍ1ne or place, or related to each 
other as caufe and effc{:1:, or affociated in any na- 
tural \vay, they may be moulded together in any 
form, and perfeéHy anf\\
er their end. The piåu- 
refque connexion is not demanded; becaufe no 
real pidure is formed; nor is the effeét of the de- 
fcriptioI\ 
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fcription at all the lefs upon this account. 'W'hat 
is faid of Helen by Prialll and the old men of his 
council, is generally thought to give us the highefi 
poffible idea of that fatal beauty. 


Ou JlEf.J.E(nç Tpwetç >Get, EuxllflfMJetÇ A 'XetU
.ç, 
TO'f'J' af.J.ÇJ' ')IuII.xm, 7rOÀUII ')GPOIIOII aÀ')IEcx, 7retO"'XfUJ 
AUlwç ð' aeetllcx,1
(j
 .s-E
Ç uç W'ZUet EomEII. 


Thcy cry'd, no wonder fuch celeflial charms 
For nine long years have Jet the 'world in arms; 
fVhat winning graces! 'what majtftick mien! 
She moves a goddeJs, and Jhe looks a qlwcn. 
POPE. 



-Icre is not one word faid of the particulars of her 
beauty; nothing \vhich can in the leafi help us to 
any precife idea of her perfon; but yet we are 
much more touched by this Inanner of Inentio'ning 
her than by thofe long and laboured defcriptions 
of Helen, \vhether handed down by tradition, or 
formed by fancy, \vhich are to be lllet v\TÍth in 
fome authors. I am fure it affecrs me much more 
than the lllinute defcription \vhich Spenfer has 
given of Belphebe; though I o\vn that there arc 
parts in that defcription, as there are in all the 
defcriptions of that excellent \vrÏter, extremely 
fine and poetical. The terrible piB:ure which Lu- 
cretius bas dra\vn of religion, in order to difplay 
the 
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the l11agnanimity of his philofophical hero in op- 
pofing her, is thought tQ be defigned with great 
boldnefs and fpirit : 


Humana ante oculos fædè cum vita jaceret, 
In terris, oppr
1Jà gravi Jub religione, 
Quæ caput e cæ/i regionibus qfiendebat 
Horribili Juper nJpeliu 7Jlortalibus irýlans; 
Primus Graius homo 7l1orta/es tollere contra 
Efl oculos aulus.-- 


'\That idea do you derive fron1 fo excellent a pic- 
ture? none at all, moll certainly; neither has the 
poet faid a fingle \vord \vhich might in the leafi 
ferve to mark a fingle limb or feature of the phan- 
tom, which he intended to reprefent in all the hor- 
rours imagination can conceive. In reality poetry 
and rhetorick do not fucceed in exaB: defcription 
fo well as painting does; their bufinefs is, to affeél: 
rather by fympathy than imitation; to difplay ra- 
ther the effeB: of things on the mind of the fpeaker, 
or of others, than to prefent a clear idea of the 
things themfelves. This is their mofi extenfive 
province, and that in \vhich they fucceed the 
þefi. 


SECT. 
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SEe T. VI. 


POETRY NOT STRICTLY AN IMITATIVE ART. 


HENCE we may obferve that poetry, taken in 
its lllOfi general fenfe, cannot with firia: propriety' 
be called an art of inlitation. It is indeed an imi.. 
tation fo far as it defcribes the manners and paf- 
:fions of Inen which their words can exprefs; 
'where animi ?nO/us if/èrt interprete lingua. There 
it is firiå:ly imitation; and all merely dramatick 
poetry is of this fort. Bu t defcriptive poetry ope- 
rates chiefly by fubflitution; by means of founds, 
\vhich by CUnOIll have the effea: of realities. No- 
thing is an hnitation further than as it refembles 
fome other thing; and \vords undoubtedly have no 
fort of refemblance to the ideas for \vhich they 
fiand. 


SEe T. VII. 


HOW WORDS INFLUENCE THE PASSIONS. 


NO\V, as 'words affecr, not by any original 
power, but by reprefentation, it might be fup.. 
pofed, that their influence over the paffions fhould 
be but light; yet it is quite othen,vife; for \\re 
find by experience that eloquence and poetry are 
as capable, nay indeed much more capable, of 
111aking deep and lively irnpreffions than any other 
arts, 
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rts, and even than nature itfelf in very n1any 
t:afes. And this arifes chie:8. y from thefe three 
caufes. Firfi, that \ve take an extraordinary part 
in the paffions of others, and that \ve are eafùy 
. affeéted and brough t into fympathy by any tokens 
\vhich are !hewn of them; and there are no tokens 
which can exprefs all the circumfiances of moft 
paffions fo fully' as \vords; fo that if a perfon 
fpeaks upon any fubjeét, he can not only convey 
the fubjeét to you, but likewife the manner in 
which he is himfe1f affeéted by it. Certain it is, 
that the influence of lTIoll things on our paffions 
is not fo much from the things themfe1ves, as from 
our opinions concerning them; and thefe again 
depend very much on the opinions of other men, 
conveyable for the moll part by words only. Se- 
condly, there are many things of a very affeéting 
nature, \vhich can feldom occur in the reality, 
but the \vords which reprefent them often do; 
-and thus they have an opportunity of making a 
deep impreffion and taking root in the mind, 
whilfi the idea of the reality was tranfient; and to 
forne perhaps never really occurred in any fhape, 
to \vhom it is notwithfianding veryaffeéting, as 
war, death, famine, &c. Befides many ideas have 
never been at all prefented to the fenfes of any 
men but by words, as God, angels, devils, heaven, 
and hell, all of \vhich have however a great in- 
fluence over the paffions. Thirdly, 
y \\'ords \ve 
have 


-.. 
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have it in our power to make fuch combinations as 
we cannot pofiibly do other,,'ife. By this powe
 
of combining \ve are able, by the addition of \vell- 
chofen circumfiances, to give a new life and force 
to the fimple objeét. In painting we may repre- 
fent any fine figure we pleafe; but \ve never can 
give it thofe enlivening touches which it may re- 
ceive from \vords. To reprefent an angel in a pic- 
ture, you can only draw a beautiful young man 
winged: but .what painting can furnifh any thing 
fo grand as the addition of one \vord, " the angel 
" of the Lord?" It is true, I have here no clear 
idea; but thefe \vords affeét the mind more than 
the fenfible Ï1nage did; which is all I contend fon 
A piét:ure of PrialTI dragged to the altar's foot; 
and there murdered, if it were \vell executed; 
would undoubtedly be very moving; but there 
are very aggravating circumftances, \vhich it could 
never reprefent: 


Sanguine fædantem quos ipfe facraverat ignes;. 


As a further inftance, let us confider thofe lines of 
Milton, where he defcribes the travels of the fallen 
angels through their di[mal habitation: 


--0' er many a dark and dreary vale 
They pafs'd, and nIaJlY a region dolorous; 
O'er many {l frozen, many a fiery Alp; 


Roc1a, 
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Rocks, caves, lalæs,fens, bogs, dens, andßades 
of death, 
A univerft of death. 


Here is difplayed the force of union in 


Rocks, ca
Jes, lakes, dens, bags ,fens, and ßades ; 


which yet would lofe the greatefi part of the ef.. 
fea, if they \,.ere not the 


Racks, ca
l)es, lakes, dens, bogs..,ftns, and Jhades- 
-of Death. 


This idea or this affeéHon caufed by a \vord, which 
nothing bu t a \vord could annex to the others, 
raifes a very great degree of the fublime; and this 
fublilne is raifed yet higher by wbat follo\vs, a 
" univerft of Death." Here are again t\VO ideas 
not prefentable but by language; and an union 
of them great and amazing beyond conception; 
if they may properly be called ideas which prefent 
no difiinét image to the mind :-but fiill it \vill be 
difficult to conceive ho\v \vords can move the paL: 
fÌons which belong to real objeas, without repre- 
fenting thefe objeas clearly. This is difficult to 
us, becaufe \ve do not fufliciently difiinguiíh, in 
our obfervations upon language, between a clear 
expreffion, and a firong exprcffion. Thefe arc:: 
frequently 
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frequently confounded with each other, though 
they are in reality extremely different. The for- 
mer regards the underftanding; the latter belongs 
to the pat1ìons. The one defcribes a thing as it is; 
the latter dcfcribes it as it is felt. Now, as there 
is a moving tone of voice, an impaffioned coun- 
tenance, an agitated gefture, which affeå: inde. 
pendently of the things about \vhich they are ex- 
erted, [0 there are \vords, and certain difpofitions 
of words, \vhich being peculiarly devoted to paf- 
fionate fubjeéts, and always ufed by thofe who are 
under the influence of any paffion, touch and 
move us more than thofe \vhich far more clearly 
and diftinéHy exprefs the fubjeB: matter . We 
yield to fympathy what \ve refufe to defcription. 
The truth is, all verbal defcription, Inerely as naked 
defcription, though never fo exaét, conveys so 
poor and infufficient an idea of the thing defcribed, 
that it could fcarcely have the Í1nalleft effeB:, if the 
fpeaker did not call in to his aid thofe Inodes of 
fpeech that mark a ftrong and lively feeling in 
hÏ111fe1f
 Then, by the contagion of our paffions, 
we catch a fire already kindled in another, \vhich 
probably l11ight never have been ftruck out by 
the objeét defcribed. Words, by ftrongly convey- 
ing the paffions, by thofe means which we have 
already 11lentioned, fully compenfate for their 
".eaknefs in other refpccrs. It may be obferved, 
that very polifhed languages, and fuch as are 
praifed 


" 
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praifedfor their fuperiour clearnefs and perfpicuity, 
are generally deficient in firength. The French 
language has that perfeaion and that defeét. 
Whereas the oriental tongues, and in general the 
languages of moft unpolifhed people, have a great 
force and energy of expreffion; and this is but na. 
tural. Uncultivated people are but ordinary ob. 
fervers of things, and not critical in difiinguifhing 
them; but, for that reafon, they admire more, 
and are more affeéted with \vhat they fee, and 
therefore exprefs themfelves in a wanner and 
more paffionate manner. If the affeB:ion be \vell 
conveyed, it will \vork its effea without any clcar 
idea; often without any idea at all of the thing 
which has originally given rife to it. 
It might be expeaed froln the fertility of tI

 
fubjea, that I fhould confider poetry as it regards 
the fublime and beautiful, more at large; but it 
muft be obferved that in this light it has been often 
and well handled already. It \vas not Iny defign 
to enter into the criticiÜn of the fublinle and beau- 
tiful in any art, but to attempt to lay do".n fuch 
principles as may tend to àfcertain, to diftÏnguifll, 
and to form a fort of llandard for theln; which 
purpofes I thought might be bcll effeéted by an 
inquiry into the properties of fuch things in na- 
ture, as raife love and afionifllment in us; and by 
fhe\ving in \vhat Inanner they operated to produce 
thefe pailions. \V ords \vere only fo far to be con- 
VOL. I. Y fidcrcd, 
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fidered, as to íhew upon \vhat principle they were 
capable of being the reprefentatives of thefe natu- 
ral things, and by what powers they were able to 
affeB: us often as firongly as the things they re. 
prefent, and fometimes much more firongly. 


TIlE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


T. Gillet. l}rinter, Salilibury-square, 
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